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Author’s Preface 


It has not been very common to unite theory and practice in 
the matter of drugs, and this explains perhaps some adventures that 
accompanied the composition of La historia general de las drogas. In 1988 
the criminal court of Palma condemned me (being then a professor of 
Sociology) to two years and a day of prison, having found me guilty of 
drug trafficking. The six year punishment requested by the prosecutor 
was reduced by two-thirds, because for one judge of the court the 
offence was found to be en grado de tentativa imposible |\iterally, a crime 
impossible to commit]. Effectively, those who were offering to sell 
and those who were offering to buy (by means of three interposed 
users, one of whom was myself) were agents of the police or their 
pawns. Just one week after this judgment, the criminal court of 
Cordoba declared a verdict of pure entrapment upon similar facts, 
whereupon they proceeded to annul all the charges, an interpretation 
that in time would become the accepted jurisprudence in Spain. 

Apprehensive over what might end up happening on an appeal 
to the Supreme Court in a litigation where a certain citizen was alleging 
to have been blackmailed by the authorities, while they in turn were 
accusing him of being an opulent drug dealer who hid his criminal 
empire behind the lectern of the scholar, I preferred to serve the 
sentence without delay. As a then magistrate of the Supreme Court 
made clear, the matter was poisoned by the fact of my being a 
spokesperson for reform on the issue, already well-known since 1983. 
Given the facts of the case, to absolve without conditions would 
incriminate in some manner the incriminator, and would open a path 
toward a demand for a scandalous reparation. 

After some inquiries, I discovered that, thanks to its 
understanding Director, the jail at Cuenca would concede me the three 
things necessary to take advantage of such a stay: a light switch inside 


the cell, an ancient PC, and isolation. During that fully-paid (albeit 
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humble) vacation, four-fifths of this work was written. Naturally, I 
had entered into that establishment with no small number of kilos of 
index cards and notes, gathered during many long years. I had only to 
structure them, polishing the final exposition. 

It could be added that I did not lose much time, and for this 
same reason neither was I downhearted. However, the conditions for 
bibliographic consultation are not ideal in a penitentiary and before I 
could abandon it this book began to be published, ' so that it was 
dogged from the beginning by innumerable imprecisions, more than 
those which trouble any really extensive work. Some of them were 
remediated in the third edition, thanks above all to the effort of the 
chemist and ethnobotanist Jonathan Ott who tirelessly inserted the 
many changes and additions necessary, thoroughly revising the system 
of references and transforming entire sections of the text. 

With this new English edition, the degree of precision 
demanded in a scientific work has been perfected once more, 
completed by a researcher who has been able to confirm and amplify 
my work making use of various libraries and the internet. As a result, 
the edition that the reader now holds in his hands not only suffers 
from far fewer errors and oversights, but also hopes to fulfill even 
closer the goal of an academic standard with regards to the precision of 
its information. No doubt, in twenty years this history will need to be 
revised again as new data becomes available. I look forward to reading 
that book. 


La Navata 
February 2021 


1 Volumes I and II in the A/anza edition. 
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For Albert Hofmann and Tom Szasz, who with their 
friendship and advice helped to distill the essence 
of this chronicle. 


Note. — This endeavor to bring it about, that our own likes and dislikes should meet 
with universal approval, is really ambition …; wherefore we see that every one 
by nature desires … that the rest of mankind should live according to his own 
individual disposition: when such a desire is equally present in all, every one 

stands in every one else’s way, and in wishing to be loved or praised by all, 
all become mutually hateful.’ 
-- Benedict de Spinoza (1632 — 1677) 


I owe gratitude also to Pablo Fernandez-Florez who was always 
distrustful of the project even though he ended up writing various 
portions and contributed valuable documentation for the rest; to Luis 
Gil, who guided me decisively through Greco-Latin antiquity, 
moreover remediating some inappropriate remarks in the proofs; to 
Ramon Sala, for making accessible to me many sources about the 
contemporary period; and to Monica Bacazar, my wife, who stoically 
supported the birth of the whole book, collaborating also in the 
typewritten transcription. With their economic assistance, the Center 
for Sociological Investigations first, and later the Ministry of Culture, 
permitted an undivided attention to the work in its initial and final 


stages. 


' Improvement of the Understanding, Ethics and Correspondence, tr. R. H. M. 
Elwes. London: L. Beling Tetens, 1901 [archive.org, hereinafter AO], Part II. 
Origin and Nature of the Emotions, Proposition XXXI, p. 152; Schol. Hic conatus 


efficiendi … odio invicen sunt (Benedicti de Spinoza. Opera, Vol. I. Lipsiae: Typis et 
Sumtibus Bernh. Tauchnitz Jun., 1843 AO, Pars Tertia De Origine et Natura 
Affectum, p. 294). 
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Translator’s Preface 


This will be the second of his works posthumously published. 
I will miss our long, rambling midnight talks. The translation and 
research of Antonio’s work is a graduate course encompassing history, 
sociology, psychology, literature, biology and chemistry among many 
other disciplines. To read him is to watch a great mind wrestle with an 
expansive subject. Though not many ever really learn from the past, 
for sure no one will ever learn if there is no past upon which to reflect. 
So far Escohotado has written the best history of drugs that exists. 

This is the second part of the third volume, subtitled Volume 
Three, Part Two. The first part of the third volume, subtitled Volume 
Three, Part One, was published in 2022. I have issued these parts 
separately for the same reason that at my age I eat dessert first. 

I implore you to read it in the original Spanish, just for his style 
if nothing else. This first English edition of the second half of the 
third volume has been annotated with many primary sources newly 
accessible online. These help illustrate the original themes with a 
deeper and more nuanced understanding of drugs and drug policy in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In a few instances it has 
also been updated to reflect changes in fact and perspective over the 
last forty years. 

E. H. Carr called history a dialogue between the present and 
the past. To paraphrase Dr. Johnson, when new facts emerge, I 
change my mind. What do you do? It’s been a privilege to do my part 
to bring Escohotado’s work to an English language audience. All 
errors are mine. Enjoy. 


G. W.R. 
Mammoth Hot Springs 
July 2023 
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P. S. This one is also for Sheldon, the little Jewish girl. Mazeltov' 
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Introduction 


The second half of Volume Three covers the nineteenth and 
eatly twentieth centuries. It explores the beginnings of anti-drug 
legislation in the United States, covers opium commercialization in 
Europe, the US, India, and Persia, and compares its prohibition and 
wars in China. It also records the use of hashish, opium and cocaine 
by the literati and physicians in England, America, Italy and Russia. 

Chapter Eighteen traces the origins of American prohibition to 
the descendants of the Mayflower who quickly pass laws against 
alcohol, tobacco and kissing. Benjamin Rush prophesizes doctors will 
replace priests to reclaim mankind from vice, and argues against ardent 
spirits. Alexander Hamilton taxes those spirits and sets off the 
Whiskey Rebellion. Temperance societies spread across the United 
States. Newly built penitentiaries house the intemperate. The 
Prohibition Party passes laws in many states, a cause endorsed by 
advocates of women’s rights. The doctors and pharmacists of the 
AMA and APhA seek to monopolize medicine while both dispensing 
and disparaging proprietary medicines like Coca-Cola, Sloan’s Liniment 
and Hostetter’s Bitters, sold everywhere. Colliers campaigns against 
quacks. Wiley promotes the Pure Food and Drug Act. 

In Chapter Nineteen opium is sold freely in Europe and the 
United States, manufactured in India, Turkey and Persia, while Jardine 
and Matheson smuggle it into China. The Chinese prohibition causes 
a currency crisis and Lin Zexu sets off the First Opium War. 
Intransigence causes the Second. Though radically different in their 
social policies toward opium, England and China import roughly the 
same amount. De facto practice and then de jure legalization resolve the 
issue as China cultivates its own domestic poppies. Imports of opium 


rise, level off and decline. Missionaries peddle Jesus opium (morphine 
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and heroin) to China instead. A British Opium Commission finds 
their laissez faire opium policies in India produce moderation and do 
not cause insanity, crime or addiction. Opium dens in Europe and the 
United States mirror those in the Far East. Physicians prescribe and 
praise opium. Unions demand restrictions on Chinese smoking 
opium. Foreigners dismember China. 

Chapter Twenty sees the transition of habituées into addicts and 
dope fiends. Two myths arise: the instant, unconquerable addiction 
and the horrors of the abstinence syndrome. Merck cocaine, Temmler 
Pervitin (methamphetamine) and Bayer Heroin are sold around the 
world. Philippine opium users choose not to detox. Fear of homicidal 
cocaine-crazed Negroes causes Southern sheriffs to upgrade to the 
thirty-eight caliber handgun. Elizabeth Barrett Browning tells husband 
Robert her medicinal opium is wonderful, Georg Sand recommends 
morphine acetate to Gustave Flaubert for his cough, Sarah Bernhardt 
performs on the London stage high on opium, and Louisa May Alcott 
takes opium and morphine for mercury poisoning. 

In Chapter Twenty-one Samuel Taylor Coleridge drinks the 
milk of paradise, writing Kubla Khan in a laudanum dream. Thomas De 
Quincey invents the psychic journey and drug confessional after a long 
experience with opium. Edgar Allan Poe tries to commit suicide with 
opium. Moreau, Gautier, Hugo, Delacroix, Balzac and Nerval eat 
dawamesk. Baudelaire counsels drunkenness but rejects hashish 
because the drug is so poetic and non-toxic that taking it is a sin. 
Rimbaud and Verlaine smoke hashish. Carlo Erba sells pharmaceutical 
grade cannabis, Giovanni Polli experiments with hashish and an Italian 
vademecum tecommends it as a panacea. Robert Louis Stevenson writes 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in three days on cocaine, Arthur Conan Doyle 
has Sherlock Holmes inject cocaine three times a day, cocaine is the 
muse of Georg Trakl, and M. Ageyev describes cocaine addicts in 


Moscow. 


XX 


From the 
Theocratic State to 
the Welfare State: the 
Liberal Interregnum 
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Figure 197 (previous page). “View of the Canton Factories (1805).” 
Oil on canvas by William Daniell (1769 — 1837). 


National Maritime Museum, London. 


xxii 
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Figures 198 and 199 (previous page). “The Mayflower Leaving Plymouth 1620.” Oil 
on canvas by Anthony Thompson. Essex County Council [artuk.org, hereinafter 
AUO}; “The Mayflower II sailed through the waters of Fisher Island off Groton, 

Conn. on July 28.” Staunton, Andrew. “Mayflower II to return to Plymouth,” 
The Boston Globe [bostonglobe.com, hereinafter BGC]. 
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18 
The Anti-Liberal 
Reaction 


[A] time-honored wisdom from the Gospels makes a fitting epitaph 
Jor the headstone of a Medicine devoted to curing the sick but 
murdered by a brother devoted to controlling the sinful.' 

-- Thomas Szasz (1920 — 2012) 


A. The Evolution of Prohibition in the United States 
1. From the Mayflower to Benjamin Rush 
and His Disciples 
2: The Jacksonian Era 
3. The Birth of the Prohibition Party 
B. The Crisis in Self-Medication 
1. Spiritual Values and Union Interests 
2 The Campaign Against Quacks 
3. The Principle of Truth-in-Advertising 
4 The Battle Over Psychotropic Drugs 


| Szasz, Thomas. Ceremonial Chemistry: The ritual persecution of drugs, addicts 


and pushers, Revised Edition. Holmes Beach, FL: Learning Publications, Inc., 1985 
[archive.org, hereinafter, “AO”], Ch. 10, Cures and Controls: Panaceas and 


Panpathogens, p. 151. 
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It is a temptation for historians to attribute the genesis of 
prohibition to just one factor or another. Given the current state of 
knowledge in a subject that is only beginning to be studied in a 
systematic way, it would be more reasonable to examine the many 
different perspectives on the issue. Broadly speaking, these include the 


following: 


À: Religious. The traditional religious element, after suffering a 
setback as a result of the secular revolutions, experiences a vigorous 
revival in the Anglo-Saxon world. From this point of view the various 
forms of drunkenness are artificial paradises that threaten society like 
plagues of impurity, requiring an immediate eradication. Although the 
first demonized drug is alcohol, and this occurs in the United States, 
Christian fundamentalism extends this theological/moral 


condemnation to other drugs as well. 


2 Social. The social tensions produced by the rapid process of 
proletarianization and industrialization are combined with the 
appearance of large urban concentrations. The forms of ebriety begin 
to symbolize the measure of deviation that certain segments of society 
are willing to admit without fear of disintegration, and the measures 
proposed are linked with the forces of control over the marginalized. 
This strictly sociological perspective shows up in the voices of alarm 
raised over the use of opium in the United States and the unionization 
problem posed by Chinese laborers, in the rejection of cocaine from 
South America and the delicate movement surrounding the integration 
of Negroes, and in the condemnation of cannabis and the entrance of 
masses of Mexican immigrants. Pharmacological habits linked to 
ethnic and social characteristics strengthen an ethnocentric component 
that distinguishes between drugs of the so-called puerile races from the 
drugs of the civilized. 
1208 
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3. Pharmaceutical. The evolution of the therapeutic estate 
inherits corresponding powers from the ecclesiastical estate of an 
eatlier time, as well as a complex frame of internal relations that begin 


to crystallize in the various medical professions. 


4. Bureaucratic. The progressive liquidation of the minimalist 
State begins to assume functions and services previously entrusted to 
the attention of civil society or the family, such as caring for the poor, 
the insane, orphans and alcoholics. The growth in bureaucracy 
happens in democracies threatened by explosive relations between 
capital and labor, initially stabilized through the achievement of the 
Welfare State. This complex phenomenon of administrative expansion 
is what Szasz calls the transition from the theocratic to the therapeutic 


estate. 


5. International. The primarily Sino-English conflict over opium 
creates an important collection of stereotypes, defining new colonial 
patterns. This conflict prefigures pharmacratic alternatives of 
economic and political power which over time will become 


progressively more profitable. 
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A. The Evolution of Prohibition in the United States 


These factors are found in a feedback loop which adapts to 
conditions created in large part by themselves, though not individually 
but at times by the heterogenous collection altogether. Where one best 
observes the phenomenon is in the history of the European 
colonization of North America. Predominantly it can be seen in the 


promotion of public control over drunkenness. 


Figure 200. “Embarkation of the Pilgrims (1843),” depicts the Pilgrims aboard the 
Speedwell before departing Delfs Haven, Holland to join the Mayflower at 
Southhampton, England. Robert Walter Weir (1803 — 1899), oil on canvas, 
Capitol Rotunda, Washington, DC. The leaky Speedwell had to turn back, 
delaying the voyage of the Mayflower well into the winter. 
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CH. 18 THE ANTI-LIBERAL REACTION 
1. From the Mayflower to Benjamin Rush and His Disciples 


Less than half of those who waded into the surf” from the 
Mayflower in 1620 were so-called Puritans, characterized by severity of 
custom and belief. The name was not their choice: “And to cast 
contempte the more upon ye sincere servants of God, they 
opprobriously & most injuriously gave unto, & imposed upon them, 


993 


that name of Puritans ....”” Others termed them Separatists but they 
referred to themselves as “Saincts” who preferred “ye simplicitie of ye 
gospell, without the mixture of mens inventions.” 

The bulk of those aboard were so-called strangers, including 
crewmen, indentured servants, and non-separatists like John Alden, a 
cooper, and Myles Standish, a military officer hired by the merchants 
financing the expedition. The “discontented & mutinous speeches” of 
the strangers led to the signing of the Mayflower Compact, as the 
Saincts were aiming for Virginia, were blown off course by severe 


winter storms and had no legal right to establish a colony so far north.” 


2 “We could not come neere the shore by three quarters of an English mile, because 
of shallow water, which was a great preiudice to vs, for our people going on shore 
were forced to wade a bow-shoot or two in going a-land which caused many to get 
colds and coughs, for it was ny times freezing cold weather ...” (Burrage, Champlain. 
“The Earliest Minor Accounts of Plymouth Plantation,’ Harvard Theological Review, 
Vol. XIII, October, 1920, No. 4, p. 323, quoting from Bradford’s Relation or Iovrnall); 
more than half were dead within a few months: “Of these 100. persons which came 
first over in this first ship together, the greater halfe dyed in the generall mortality; 
and most of them in 2 or three monthes time” (Bradford, William. History of 
Plymouth Plantation, ed. Charles Deane. Boston: Privately Printed, 1856 AO, 
Appendix, p. 455). 

3 Bradford, 1856, Chapter 1, p. 5. 

4 Bradford, 1856, Chapter 1, p. 1. 

5 Bradford, 1856, The 2. Booke, p. 89. 
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Figure 201. “The Signing of the Compact in the Cabin of the Mayflower (c. 1900).” 
Edward Percy Moran (1862 — 1935). Oil on canvas, Plymouth Hall Museum, 
Plymouth, MA. 


One should not forget that many of the people who 
immigrated to North America, where first would be established a 
liberal and republican constitution, also incorporated in their origins 
the most strict intolerance, especially in matters of religion. Who a 
century and a half later will lead a revolution against any form of 
tyranny, directed at enshrining individual liberty as the supreme value, 
were descended from those branded with the Puritan faith. Nor is it 
strange then that one of the last great witchcraft trials was celebrated in 
Salem, Massachusetts, at a time when these shameful proceedings were 


already embarrassing both locals and foreigners in Europe. 
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Their earliest statutes reflected this intolerance. “The chief care 
of the legislators, in this body of penal laws, was the maintenance of 
orderly conduct and good morals in the community: they constantly 


invaded the domain of conscience, and there was scarcely a sin which 


996 


they did not subject to magisterial censure,” wrote the French 


aristocrat, historian and political scientist Alexis Charles Henri Clérel, 
comte de Toqueville (1805 — 1859). In Connecticutt, the “Code of 
1650 abounds in preventive measures. It punishes idleness and 


drunkenness with severity. Innkeepers are forbidden to furnish more 


237 


than a certain quantity of liquor to each consumer." Nor was alcohol 


the only drug forbidden by the Puritan legislator: “Sometimes indeed, 
the zeal of his enactments induces him to descend to the most 


frivolous particulars: thus a law is to be found in the same code which 


8 


prohibits the use of tobacco.” In another example from a decade 


later, the laws have not softened: “We find a sentence bearing date the 
first of May, 1660, inflicting a fine and a reprimand on a young woman 
who was accused of using improper language and of allowing herself to 
be kissed.” 


6 Toqueville, Alexis de. Democracy in America, Eighth Edition, tr. Henry Reeve. 
NY: Pratt, Woodford, & Co., 1848 AO, p. 38; Les législateurs, dans ce corps de lois pénales, 
sont surtout préeoccupés du soi de maintenir l'ordre moral et les bonnes moeurs dans la société; ils 
pénètrant ainsi sans cesse dans le domaine de la conscience, et il n'est presque pas de péchés qu'ils ne 
parviennent a soumettre à la censure du magistrat (Toqueville, Alexis de. De la Démocratie en 
Amérique, Tome Premier. Bruxelles: Louis Hauman et Comp, Libraires, 1835 AO, 
Chapitre II, Du Point de Départ et de son importance pour L’avenir des Angl- 
Américains, p. 40). 
7 Toqueville, 1848, p. 38; Le Code de 1650 abonde ... chaque consommateur (Toqueville, 
1835, p. 41). 
8 Toqueville, 1848, p. 39; Quelquefois, enfin, l'ardeur ... du tabac (Toqueville, 1835, p. 42). 
? Toqueville, 1848, p. 38; on trouve, à la date du Ter mai 1660 … donner un baisser 
(Toqueville, 1835, p. 41). 
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Figure 202. “Arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers (c. 1864).” 
Antonio Gisbert (1834 — 1902). Oil on canvas, Private Collection. 


Only much later, when the sentiments of the colonists toward 
independence have matured, will the powerful current of thought that 
is American radicalism consider it inexcusable not to distinguish 
between sin and crime, banishing from the law norms on heresy, 
apostasy and free thinking. The nuclear principle now is pluralism, a 
respect for the intellect of each free adult male of property, which 
blocks the advance of any other kind of paternalism. Censorship 
makes no sense outside the home, because while the paternal attitude 
may be a means to promote maturity within the family, when it is 
enforced by a government it always leaves the citizenry in a state of 


permanent infancy. 
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This is what Jefferson means when he writes that the laws are 
promulgated to defend ourselves from others, not from ourselves, and 
any other position usurps the inalienable right of each to 


autonomously form his own judgment: 


Is a priest to be our inquisitor, or shall a layman, simple as ourselves, set up his 
reason as the rule for what we are to read, and what we must believe? It is an insult 
to our citizens to question whether they are rational beings or not, and blasphemy 
against religion to suppose it cannot stand the test of truth and reason. If [a] ... book 
be false in its facts, disprove them; if false in its reasoning, refute it. But, for God’s 


sake, let us freely hear both sides, if we choose.'? 


Drafted from such foundations, the Constitution of 1787 
asserts a distrust of political power, not trusting credulity, as the 
highest value of citizenship; it attempts to establish administrators 
instead of old-style regents, enshrining as one of the “essential 
principles of our government” the “jealous care of the right of election 
by the people”"! by all means possible, from the division of powers to 
the temporary and revocable character of every public office, including 
freedom of the press and of conscience, the inviolability of the home, 
of correspondence, and so forth. In the minds of the first five 
Presidents, the Republic was above all an experiment in self- 


government. 


10 Jefferson, Thomas. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Library Edition, Andrew 
A. Lipscomb, Editor-in-Chief, Vol. XIV. Washington, D.C.: The Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Association, 1903 AO, Letters Written After His Return to the United 
States, 1789-1826, To Monsieur N. G. Dufief, Monticello, 19 April 1814, p. 127. 

11 Jefferson, Thomas. The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 33. 17 February — 30 
April 1801, ed. Barbara B. Oberg. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2006 
[founders.archives.org, hereinafter, FAO], HI. The First Inaugural Address, 4 March 
1801, pp. 148-152; see also jeffersonpapers.princeton.edu. 
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The prestige of the radicals during the first decades of the 
union seemed to be enough to disassociate Puritanism from positive 
law. However, the authoritative/paternal attitude was also present 


among the so-called Founders. 


Figure 203. “Benjamin Rush (1818). Charles Wilson Peale (1741 — 1827). 
Oil on canvas, Independence National Historical Park, Philadelphia, PA. 


Benjamin Rush (1745 — 1813), the delegate from Pennsylvania, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, physician general of 
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the Continental Army and the “undisputed father of American 
psychiatry,” 


adopting instead of renouncing their methods: 


supposed that doctors might someday replace priests, 


An erring judgement [sic] (as in maniacal and delirious patients) has been cured by 
bleeding — and blistering. — What regimen or medicine might be that shall alter false 
perceptions of moral truths, or correct vicious appetites, I shall not pretend to 
determine. Perhaps hereafter it may be as much the business of a physician as it is 
now of a divine to reclaim mankind from vice. … Mankind considered as creatures 
made for immortality are worthy of all our cares. Let us view them as patients in an 
hospital. The more they resist our efforts to serve them, the more need they have of 


our setvices.!3 


These opinions are contrary to the constitutional spirit but 
perfectly express the feelings in many religious sects while preparing an 
excellent professional future for a doctor. In his final years, he 


extended this paternal attitude generously to his critics: 


There was a time when these things irritated and distressed me, but I now hear and 
see them with the same indifference or pity that I hear the ravings and witness the 
antic gestures of my deranged patients in our Hospital. We often hear of “prisoners 
at large.” The majority of mankind are madmen at large. They differ in their degrees of 
insanity, but I have sometimes thought the most prominent in this general mental 
disease are those men who by writing and reasoning attempt to cure them [italics and 


quotation marks original].'4 


12 Szasz, Thomas. The Theology of Medicine: The Political-Philosophical 
Foundations of Medical Ethics. Baton Rouge, LA: Louisiana State University Press, 
1977 AO, p. 123. 
13 Woods, John A., ed. “The Correspondence of Benjamin Rush and Granville Sharp 
1773 — 1809,” Journal of American Studies, Volume I, Issue 1 (April 1967) [jstor.org, 
hereinafter JO], Benjamin Rush to Granville Sharp 9 July 1774, Benjamin Rush to 
Granville Sharp 28 November 1783, pp. 8, 20. 
14 Rush, Benjamin. Letters of Benjamin Rush, Volume II: 1793 — 1813, ed. L. H. 
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Rush published in 1784 an investigation into distilled alcohol 
and its abuses, in which he estimated that it was “highly probable, not 
lefs than 4000 people die annually, from the ufe of ardent fpirits, in the 
United States,” when the existing colonies in 1780 boasted a 
population somewhat larger than three million. Rush did not include 
beer and wine in his brilliant diatribe: “By ardent fpirits, I mean thofe 
liquors only which are obtained by diftillation from fermented 
fubftances of any kind. ... Fermented liquors ... are ... when taken in a 
moderate quantity, generally innocent, and often have a friendly 


9917 


influence upon health and life. Distilled beverages, on the other 


hand, caused 


A decay of appetite, ficknefs at ftomach ... 

Obstruction of the liver ... 

Jaundice and dropfy ... 

Hoarfenefs, and a hufky cough ... 

Diabetes ... 

Rednefs and eruptions on different parts of the body ... 
A fetid breath ... 

Frequent and digufting belchings ... 


P: ae OS pa EO IS 


Butterfield. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1951 AO, VI. Last Years of 
a Republican Physician, 1809 — 1813, To John Adams, Philadelphia, 20 July 1811, p. 
1090. 

15 Rush, Benjamin. An Inquiry into the Effects of Ardent Spirits upon the Human 


Body and Mind. With an Account of the Means of Preventing, and of the Remedies 


for Curing Them, Fourth Edition. Philadelphia, PA: Printed for Thomas Dobson, 
1805 AO, p. 36. 
16 Morton, Rogers C. B., Secretary. Historical Statistics of the United States, Colonial 


Times to 1970. Washington, DC: United States Government Printing Office, 1975 
AO, Part 2, Z. Colonial and Pre-Federal Statistics, Series Z 1-19. Estimated 
Population of American Colonies 1610 -1780, p. 1168. 
17 Rush, 1805, Part I, p. 5. 
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9; Epilepfy ... 

10. Gout ... 

dele Madnefs … They impair the memory, debilitate the understanding, and 
pervert the moral faculties. ... Thus we fee poverty and mifery, crimes and infamy, 


difeafes and death, are all the natural and ufual confequences of the intemperate ufe 


of ardent fpirits.'® 


The Greek story of Prometheus, he wrote, “on whofe liver a 
vulture was faid to prey conftantly, as a punifhment for his ftealing fire 
from heaven, was intended to illuftrate the painful effects of ardent 
fpirits upon that organ of the body.”’” Only on two occasions did he 
allow that distilled beverages could be useful: “When the body has 
been fuddenly exhaufted of its ftrength, and a difpofition to faintnefs 
has been induced. … 2dly. When the body has been expofed for a 
long time to wet weather, more efpecially, if it be combined with 
cold.” 

A good part of this was already known, but the eloquence of 
Rush went further and he called on his countrymen to petition 
Congress as well as State governments for more restrictive legislation, 
though he stopped short of calling for an outright prohibition: 


To avert this evil; — let good men of every clafs write and befiege the general and 
ftate governments, with petitions to limit the number of taverns — to impofe heavy 
duties upon ardent fpirits — to inflict a mark of difgrace, or a temporary abridgement 
of fome civil right, upon every man, convicted of drunkennefs; and finally to fecure 
the property of habitual drunkards, for the benefit of their families, by placing it in 
the hands of truftees, appointed for that purpofe, by a court of juftice.?! 


18 Rush, 1805, pp. 10-12, 14, 16. 
19 Rush, 1805, p. 11. 
20 Rush, 1805, p. 19. 
21 Rush, 1805, p. 37. 
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Less than a decade later, in 1791 Congress did impose a tax on 
whiskey, though less for social than for financial motivations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, proposed the initial 
scheme: “In the most literal sense it was about paying the revolution’s 
debt. .. [T]he prodigiously energetic Alexander Hamilton was 
realizing his vision of high finance and commercial empire. … The 
conflict ... was really a conflict between creditors and debtors.”” 

War’s end had “found the young nation staggering under a 
great load of debt. ... Mr. Hamilton’s proposition was to levy duties on 
imports and an excise on certain productions of the country, 
prominent among which he placed distilled spirits. .... [A]nd Congress 
in March, 1791, passed the act ....””’ The experiment did not go well, 
causing an explosion of popular resistance known today as the 
Whiskey Rebellion (1791 — 1794). The distress was felt acutely in the 


four western counties [of Pennsylvania] … There were scarcely any roads .... The 
only trade with the East was by packhorses .... The farmers, having no market for 
their produce, were from necessity compelled to reduce its bulk by converting their 


grain into whiskey. ... The still was therefore the necessary appendage of every farm 
24 


Poor people opposed the excise tax with the same vehemence 
with which they had once opposed the Stamp Act in the 1770s and for 
much the same reason, that the citizens would receive no benefit from 


a tax imposed upon them by a faraway government: “Active 


22 Hogeland, William. The Whiskey Rebellion. NY: Scribner, 2006 AO, pp. 8, 33. 

23 Wiley, Richard T. The Whiskey Insurrection: A General View. Elizabeth, PA: 
Herald Printing House, 1912 AO, p. 11. 

24 Brackenridge, H. M. History of the Western Insurrection in Western Pennsylvania 
commonly called the Whiskey Insurrection 1794. Pittsburgh, PA: Printed for W. S. 
Haven, 1859 AO, p. 17. 
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opposition to the operation of the law manifested itself as soon as the 
attempt was made to put it in force. … Popular opposition to the 
excise, when efforts were made to collect it, took the form of violence 


towards the collectors.” 


[T]he weftern counties anticipated their experiencing peculiar hardfhips from the 
excife. Without money, or the means of procuring it, and confuming their whifkey 
only in their families or ufing it as an article of barter, which, though it in fome 
refpects anfwered the place of money, yet would not be received in pay for the excife 


tax ....26 


Within six months of its passage, the act led to violence: 


The firft actual outrage was committed in September 1791, on a Robert Johnfon, 
collector of excife for Wafhington and Allegany counties, by a party of armed men 
difguifed. The attack was made on him near Pigeon creek. After cutting his hair, 
they tarred and feathered him, and in this fituation compelled him to walk fome 


distance.27 


When soldiers were sent to protect a tax collector “not lefs 
than 500 men moftly armed, rendezfvoufed ... a few miles from the 
infpectors houfe. ... [They] obliged Major Kirkpatrick and his party to 
furrender … The houfe of the infpector was burned. ... [Next] was 
the robbing of the weftern mail.” The disturbances multiplied with 


further attempts at enforcement: 


25 Wiley, 1912, pp. 11, 12. 
2% Findley, William. History of the Insurrection in the Four Western Counties of 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, PA: Printed by Samuel Harrison Smith, 1796 AO, 
Chapter Three, p. 41. 
27 Findley, 1796, Chapter V, p. 58. 
28 Findley, 1796, Chapter VIII, pp. 86, 88, 90, 93. 
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Thus matters continued for about three years after the passage of the act. … Great 
gatherings were held at various places and impassioned speeches made in opposition 
to the excise law and its enforcement. .. [An] assemblage which gathered at 
Braddock’s Field numbered about seven thousand men, most of them under arms. ... 


[T]he majority, with little doubt, were there because they hated the excise tax. 


President Washington finally intervened. “He commanded all 
insurgents to disperse and retire peaceably .... At the same time he 
issued a call for 12,950 troops ... to be held in readiness for immediate 
service, if desired.” Along the way he met with a delegation from 


those opposed to the tax: 


[A] deputation from the people from the other side of the mountains, came to wait 
upon the President to prevent, if possible, the march of troops into their country. … 
The President received them; coldly told them he was determined to see the laws 
executed ... and, shortly, that he was determined to march the army to the seat of 


rebellion.?! 


There were few arrests and Washington pardoned them before he left 
office in 1797. The tax was repealed in 1802 under the new Jefferson 


administration. An unintended side effect of the military incursion 


2 Wiley, 1912, pp. 17, 20, 26. 

30 Wiley, Richard T. Sim Greene. A Narrative of the Whiskey Insurrection, Being a 
Setting Forth of the Memoirs of the Late David Froman, Esq. Philadelphia, PA: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1906 AO, Chapter XXVIII Beginning of the End, 
p. 247. 

3! Ford, David. Journal of an Expedition Made in the Autumn of 1794, with a 


detachment of New Jersey troops, into Western Pennsylvania, to aid in Suppressing 
the ‘Whiskey Rebellion? Communicated by Dr. Franklin S. Hough of New York 
Census Bureau, Albany, 1794 AO, p. 12. 
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Figure 204. “Washington Reviewing the Western Army at Fort Cumberland, 
Maryland (post 1795).” Attributed to Frederick Kemmelmeyer (c. 1755 — 1821). 


Oil on canvas, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


“was the distribution, by payment to the soldiers, of more money than 
the western country ever saw before that time ..... The Insurrection 
brought many new settlers into the west who first saw it as soldiers.” 
Rush’s objections to distilled spirits were medical and social, 
not religious. Though a delegate from Pennsylvania, he was no 


Quaker: 


I enjoy the satisfaction of living ... in peace with all denominations of Christians, for 
while I refuse to be the slave of any sect, I am the friend of them all. In a future 
letter I may perhaps give you my creed. … It is a compound of the orthodoxy and 


heterodoxy of most of our Christian churches.* 


32 Wiley, 1912, p. 55. 
33 Rush, 1951, To John Adams, 5 April 1808, pp. 962-963. 
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The first organized temperance society also appears to have 
been both voluntary and non-denominational, created in Litchfield, 
Connecticut in 1789, incidentally the year of the fall of the Bastille in 
France. After liberally cribbing from Rush’s Inquiry, some thirty-five 
signatures are appended to a pledge: “Whereupon we do hereby 
associate, and mutually agree, that hereafter we will carry on our 
business without the use of distilled Spirits as an article of refreshment 
"À separate signature of one J. Strong follows a separate short 
statement, hedged about with good intentions perhaps, and dated, 
“Titchfield, 9th May, 1789 [italics original]. Mr. Strong appears later to 
have backslid. 

But by 1826 opposition to ardent spirits, though licensed by 
the government and sanctioned by Christian churches, had become a 


matter of morality for the American Temperance Society in Boston: 


The first part shows that it is immoral to drink such liquor; the second that it is 
immoral to manufacture, vend, or furnish it, to be drank by others. The third part 
shows that the making, or continuing the laws which license men to sell ardent spirits 


to be used as a beverage ... is also moral [italics original].*° 


By 1833, many Americans evidently agreed: “More than 7000 


Temperance Societies have already been formed in the United States, 


embracing, it is supposed, more than 1,250,000 members.” 


34 Kilbourne, Payne Kenyon. Sketches and Chronicles of the Town of Litchfield, 


Connecticut, Historical, Biographical, and Statistical. Hartford, CT: Press of Case, 
Lockwood and Company, 1859 AO, p. 252. 
35 Kilbourne, 1859, p. 252. 
36 Edwards, 1835, Introduction, facing page 1. 
37 Edwards, 1835, Seventh Report. — 1834, p. 14 [352/540]. 
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The rapid growth of temperance societies in the United States 
is also connected to the economic boom that occurred during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. If at the end of the eighteenth century 
the most profitable trade was connected with agriculture (especially the 
traffic in slaves and spices from the Far East), from around 1820 one 
observes a spectacular increase in industry. In the five year period 
from 1844 to 1849 for example the value added (in constant dollars) by 


manufacturing reached 68.3 per cent: 


Between 1839 and 1899 the U.S. Economy expanded at an extraordinarily high rate 
and, in the process, changed from a predominantly agricultural to a predominantly 
industrial economy. ... Since population increased less than half as fast as 
commodity output, output per capita by 1899 was about two and a half times that of 
1839. ... In 1839 agriculture accounted for about 72 per cent of commodity output 
and in 1899, about 33 percent. Over the same period the mining and manufacturing 
share increased from about 18 per cent to about 58 per cent, while the construction 
share remained almost constant at around 10 per cent. ... As the real income of a 


nation rises, the share of income devoted to agricultural products tends to decline.” 


By 1860, “the US was second only to Great Britain and France in 


: 40 
manufacturing.” 


38 Gallman, Robert E. “Commodity Output 1839 — 1899,” Trends in the American 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1960 [National Bureau of Economic Research at NBER.org, hereinafter NBER], 
Table A-5, p. 56. 

3 Gallman, 1960, pp. 13, 15, 26, 41. 

40 Jaffee, David. “Industrialization and Conflict in America: 1840 — 1875,” 
Heilbrunn Timeline of Art History. NY: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2007 
[metmuseum.org, hereinafter MET], unpaged. 
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From the time of the earliest settlements, the colonies had 
practiced via their churches a non-segregated system of managing 
those on the margins, since the poor, the physically and mentally 
handicapped, the sick and non-criminal vagabonds were considered 
providential for good Christians, allowing them an opportunity to 
exercise charity. The system of poor relief in the Protestant churches 
consisted of housing in the homes of the most devoted the infirm and 
indigent, creating a relation of hospitality which incorporated them in 
some way into the family charged with their care, while they in turn did 
domestic and agricultural chores according to their abilities. The 
farmers received economic compensation voluntarily collected in each 
county, and all the testimony from this era and even well into the 
nineteenth century affirmed that the marginalized received 
incomparably more satisfaction and rehabilitation than they would 
have in the large infirmaries, mental hospitals and asylums of Europe. 
There were also workhouses and farms where vagabonds and the 
unemployed could be taught a trade (by force if necessary), their labor 
compensated by clothing, food and money. In this era all social 
pathology is blamed on errors in home education, since the family in 
the largest sense (including relatives and seasonal help) had the duty to 
inspite good habits and virtuous manners. 

Beginning in the early nineteenth century, the family system of 
cating for the marginalized was confronted by a crisis. The advancing 
frontier ceased to exist in those northern States bordering the Atlantic 
where the best and most fertile land had already been distributed. As 
well, slave labor in the southern States meant the immigrant with few 
resources had to make a long and dangerous journey to western 
regions or add his mite to the belt of relative misery forming around 
utban factories. The behavior of this population upset the older 


immigrants as well as the authorities, apparently incapable of 
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comprehending how accelerated industrial development could lead to 
anything other than order and joy. 

In 1824 the New York Secretary of State John Van Ness Yates 
(1779 — 1839) issued a report on the subject. First, he acknowledged 
the incomparably better conditions of laborers in the US compared to 
those in Europe: “Now, in this country, the labour of three days will 
readily supply the wants of seven; while in Europe the labour of the 
whole week will barely suffice for the maintenance and support of the 
family of an industrious laborer or peasant.”*' He then described the 


existing system of poor relief: 


In most, or all of the towns and villages in the state, where there are no almshouses, 
the poor are disposed of by the overseers in one of three ways: First, The overseers 
farm them out at stipulated prices to contractors, who are willing to receive and keep 
them, on condition of getting what labor they can out of the paupers; Or secondly. 
The poor are sold by auction — the meaning of which is, that he who will support 


them for the lowest prices, becomes their keeper .... Or, Thirdly. Relief is afforded to 


the poor at their own habitation [italics original].4? 


Besides being expensive, the poor, “when farmed out, or sold, are 
frequently treated with barbarity and neglect by their keepers.” 
In contrast to the non-segregative solution he advocated the 


segregative, and institutional over private care: 


First, The establishment of one or more houses of employment, under proper 
regulations, in each of the counties of this state, with a farm of sufficient extent, to 


be connected with each institution. ‘The paupers there to be maintained and 


4 Yates, J. V. N. Report from the Secretary of State, on the subject of the laws for 


the relief and settlement of the poor. Albany, NY: New York State Secretary’s 
Office, 1824 [babel.hathitrust.org, hereinafter BHO], pp. 7-8. 

42 Yates, 1824, p. 7. 

4 Yates, 1824, p. 8. 
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employed at the expense of the respective counties, in some healthful labor, chiefly 
agricultural, their children to be carefully instructed, and at suitable ages, to be put 
out to some useful business or trade. Secondly, That each house of employment be 
connected with a work house or penitentiary, for the reception and discipline of 
sturdy beggars and vagrants. The discipline to consist either of confinement upon a 
rigid diet, hard labor, employment at the stepping mill, or some treatment equally 
efficacious in restraining their vicious appetites and pursuits .... Szxthly — That no 
male person in health, with the use of all his faculties, and being between the ages of 
18 and 50 years, shall be placed upon the pauper list, or be maintained at the public 
expense. … This plan would afford to the virtuous and unfortunate poor, an 


advantage over the intemperate or vicious poor ... [italics original]. 


The distinction arises here between non-culpable poverty 
(paupers) and culpable (the poor, or sturdy beggars), recognizing the 
disappearance of the old system of poor relief, since it is now 
understood that generous private charity increases the problem instead 
of reducing it. As far as possible, the non-culpable marginalized 
should be incorporated into the labor market and, in any case, it is 
necessary that their custody does not siphon off energy from those fit 
for employment. It is appropriate to intern any deviant, not only the 
poor, the handicapped and the sick, but also the spendthrift, the drunk, 
the orphan, uprooted adolescents, the insane, the old, as well as felons 
who have committed crimes not punishable by death, torture or 
pillory. Workhouses, with much harsher treatment than that meted 
out in England, are opened for the lazy while reformatories, mental 
hospitals and public asylums are opened for the rest. 

The decisive invention of this period is the penitentiary, up 
until then something relatively infrequent in the Western world. 
Sentences did not usually include other than preventative confinement 


while a summary investigation took place and the trial was held: 


# Yates, 1824, pp. 11, Appendix, p. 3 [#45]. 
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Prior to the Revolutionary War, incarceration rarely served as a criminal punishment 
in America. … Convicts who were not hanged suffered corporal punishment or 
monetary fines. The authorities often used incarceration to prevent pretrial 


defendants from fleeing, but only rarely to punish convicts. 


Put into practice at the end of the eighteenth century, the first example 
of a penitentiary was built on the site of the old Walnut Street Jail in 
Philadelphia in 1790: “This institution, which stood behind 


Independence Hall, became the birthplace of solitary confinement in 


3 46 
America.” 


Benjamin Rush was “perhaps the leading penitentiary reform 


activist in the state and a charter member of the Philadelphia Society 


2347 


for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons .... Among other 


practices he “championed solitude as a way to reform criminals and 
curtail the death penalty.” Rush wrote a pamphlet on prison reform, 


proposing a building with soul-piercing doors: 


Ift, Let a large houfe ... be erected in a remote part of the ftate .... Let its doors be of 
iron; and let the grating, occafioned by opening and fhutting them, be encreafed by 
an echo from a neighbouring mountain, that fhall extend and continue a found that 
fhall deeply pierce the foul. ... The punifhments fhould confift of BODILY PAIN, 
LABOUR, WATCHFULNESS, SOLITUDE, and SILENCE. 5 These 
punifhments may be ufed feparately, or more or lefs combined ... [capitalization 


original]. 


45 Shapiro, David M. “Solitary Confinement in the Young Republic,” Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. 133, 2019, p. 552. 

46 Shapiro, 2019, p. 545. 

47 Hirsch, Adam Jay. The Rise of the Penitentiary: Prisons and Punishment in Early 
America. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1992 AO, p. 72. 

48 Shapiro, 2019, p. 552. 

Rush, Benjamin. An Enquiry into the Effects of Public Punishments upon 


Criminals, and upon Society. Philadelphia, PA: Joseph James, 1787 [collections. 
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Figure 205. “Goal [sic] in Walnut Street, Philadelphia (1799).” William Russell Birch 
(1755 — 1844). Engraving, plate 24 from The City of Philadelphia: in the state of 
Pennsylvania, North America, as it appeared in the year 1800. Springland Cot. near 
Neshaminy Bridge on the Bristol Road, PA: W. R. Birch, 1800. 


For Rush, the purpose of a penitentiary was penitence: “Solitary beds 
and rooms ate a great desideratum for the convicts. They are 
calculated to awaken delicacy, which is one of the outposts of virtue, 


: P : 50 
and to favor reflection, repentance, and silent or oral devotion.” 


nlm. nih.gov, hereinafter NIH], pp. 10, 11, 13. 
50 Rush, 1951, To Thomas Eddy, Philadelphia, October 19, 1803, p. 875. 
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The institution soon was extended to other States, and would 
have continued to spread throughout the Union if it had not received 
much the same criticism as the traditional system of poor relief. For a 
capitalist ideologue, the system of solitary confinement deprived the 
market of a source of labor, deformed the inmates incarcerated there, 
and progressively reduced the capacity for labor they had when they 


entered. Further, it was expensive: 


Close to the end of the eighteenth century, Pennsylvania and New York abolished 
the death penalty for a large number of crimes as well as many of the forms of 
punishment which came down from the Middle Ages, like branding, pillorying, etc. 

[Clonfinement in a penitentiary was substituted .... [But] none of them was 
productive. … The Pennsylvania prison operated at an average annual loss of about 
$30,000, and in New York the state prison ... operated at an average annual loss of 
$16,919.52.5! 


This gave tise to an alternative system crystallized in the 
penitentiary in Auburn, New York, where solitary confinement was 
reduced to only the night, while the day was employed in common 
work. Capitalists leased the prisons in exchange for a fee, paid 
symbolic wages to the inmates, then sold their goods on the open 


market, converting the penitentiary into a very profitable factory: 


The prison which took the lead in this reorganization was the New York State prison 
at Auburn ... [where] solitary confinement at night and ‘joint labour during the day 
were adopted. ... The prison met with success from the start. Other States took up 
the plan and the deficits of the old prisons were soon turned into profits in the new 


[italics original].°2 


5! Commons, John R. et al. History of Labour in the United States, Volume I. NY: 
The MacMillan Company, 1918 AO, pp 344-345. 
52 Commons, 1918, p. 346. 
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Figure 206. “Cold Shower Bath.” Packard, Fred A. Memorandum of a Late Visit to 
the Auburn Penitentiary. Philadelphia, PA: J. Harding, 1842 
[digital ibrary.cornell.edu, hereinafter DLC], p. 5. 
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Thus, two new prison reform ideologies spread throughout the 


new republic: 


In Pennsylvania, the Walnut Street prison of Philadelphia with its block of solitary 
cells was replaced by two new penitentiaries featuring solitary confinement of all 
inmates throughout their course of confinement. ... Meanwhile in New York, the 
Auburn Prison (successor to Newgate) thoroughly overhauled its system of discipline 
around 1823. The new Auburn plan contemplated separate confinement at night and 
congregate hard labor by day, supplemented by a cluster of disciplinary innovations: 
a strict rule of silence, orderly marching to and from the cells, and constant oversight 


by prison authorities while the inmates were at labor.5? 


The emphasis on prisons for profit recetved much criticism 
from newly formed labor unions, giving the lie to the official image of 


a generalized opulence in the country: 


‘It is true, said an address adopted at a convention of mechanics held at Utica [New 
York], August 20, 1834, ‘that mechanics are not called upon to pay money to defray 
the expenses of the prisoners; but articles manufactured in the prisons are sold in 
almost every city, town and village, in the State, at prices from 40 to 60 per cent 
below what the honest mechanic, who supports himself and family, can afford them 
for; and the consequence is, that hundreds of mechanics are thrown out of 
employment, and, in many cases, their families are reduced to beggary’ [italics 


original].>4 


What is most relevant to the evolution of American prohibition 
is that both the Walnut Street and Auburn systems, as well as the new 
industrial conditions of work (including seven day workweeks, 
unsanitary factories, overcrowding in miserable slums, defenselessness 


before any worker willing to work for less pay, segregation by ethnicity 


53 Hirsch, 1992, p. 65. 
54 Commons, 1918, p. 347. 
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ot nationality), were said to be caused by alcoholism, and were not vice 
versa the cause of said alcoholism. The Yates Report decried the 
baneful influence of alcohol on the poor but also acknowledged the 
hopelessness of prohibition: 


Intemperance has produced more than two-thirds of all the permanent pauperism in 
the state. … Intemperance, in the use of ardent spirits, is now, and it is feared will 
long remain, a fruitful source of pauperism and misery. Habits of intemperance, it is 
supposed by many, ate not to be conquered by any restraints, which it is in the power 
of civil authority to interpose, and that all attempts to effect this object, by increasing 


the value of spirituous liquors, will be found in vain.>° 


Thirty years later, this anti-alcohol attitude had not changed 
among reformers, though admittedly there was little evidence to 


support it as the cause of pauperism: 


Official data show, though imperfectly, how large a part of the pauperism of the city 
and State is occasioned by indolence, intemperance, and other vices; and were the 
returns full and accurate, and were the effects closely followed up to their origin, it 
would doubtless appear that there is very little pauperism amongst us not directly or 


indirectly traceable to these and kindred sources.56 


Alcohol was still being blamed for the poverty and not the 


hopelessness of the poverty for the intoxication: 


Third. Intemperance. — So notorious is the fact, it appears unnecessary to remark, that 
drunkenness is the cause of an overwhelming amount of poverty and suffering in this 


city. … One astounding fact on this subject should suffice. … There is in this city 


5 Yates, 1824, Documents Accompanying the Report of the Secretary of State, on 

the subject of Pauperism, Part I, p. 2, Appendix, p. 2 [#44]. 

°° Unknown author(s). The Thirteenth Annual Report of the New York Association 

for Improving the Condition of the Poor. NY: John F. Trow, 1856 AO, pp. 36-37. 
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one liquor shop for about every eighteen families. Nay, as they are unequally 
distributed, they are probably found in many of the poorer neighborhoods in double 
ot treble this ratio, so that there is one grog shop for every five or ten families — a 


fact unparalleled in the world [italics and exclamation point original]!>7 


A report from the Governors of the Alms Houses in New York State 
classified more than ninety per cent of the inmates as intemperate.” 
Yet the word intemperate is often used in this era as a 
stereotype, not so much to express chronic alcoholism as a stigma of 
class or race. Beaumont and Toqueville’s excellent investigation of 
North American penitentiaries made in the early 1830s is replete with 


collected comments like the following from a prison warden: 


In Sing-Sing, the fourth part of the prisoners is composed of foreigners by birth. I 
have subdued them all, as well as the Americans. Those whom it was most difficult 
to curb, were the Spaniards of South America — a race which has more of the 


ferocious animal, and of the savage, than of the civilized man.°*? 


57 Unknown author(s). The Fourteenth Annual Report of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. NY: John F. Trow, 1857 AO, p. 16. 

58 Unknown author(s). First Annual Report of the Governors of the Alms Houses, 
New York, for the year 1849. NY: George F. Nesbitt, 1850 AO, p. 80. 

°° Beaumont, G. de and A. de Toqueville. On the Penitentiary System in the United 


States, and Its Application in France, tr. Francis Lieber. Philadelphia, PA: Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard, 1833 AO, Appendix, No. 11, Conversation with Mr. E. Lynds, p. 200; 


A Singsing, le quart des détenus est composé ... que de l'homme civilisé (Beaumont, Gustave de 


y Alexis de Toqueville. Système Pénitentiaire aux Etats-Unis et de Son Application en France, 
Troisiéme Edition. Paris: Librairie de Charles Gosselin, 1845 AO, Deuxiéme Partie, 
No. XI, Conversation avec M. Elam Lynds, p. 311. 
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Figure 207. “State Prison, at Sing Sing, New York.” Wood engraving. Ballou, M. M. 
Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, Vol. IX, No. 20, Whole No. 228, Saturday 
17 November 1855 AO, p. 309. 


Further, in notes added to the first American translation, we 
find imbalances in the race of prisoners: “There are, in Connecticut, 
about 3 coloured people to 100 whites. In the prison, the proportion 
of the negroes is about 33 to 100.” As well, few had ever received 
religious instruction and most were illiterate: “[O]f more than two 
thousand convicts who have been sentenced to this prison, only two or 


three are known to have previously received instruction in Sabbath 


60 Beaumont, 1833, Letter of Mr. Barrett, Chaplain of the Penitentiary of 
Wethersfield, p. 224. 
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schools. … Another fact, little less remarkable ... is their general 
ignorance of letters {italics original]. 


Yet it was intemperance that received the most attention: 


Another fact, which, though already notorious, is worthy of repetition here, is the 
remarkable prevalence of intemperance among this class of men. ... The number of 


convicts now in this prison is 683, of whom there had been, 


Grossly intemperate : ; à ; 230 
Moderately intemperate, (regular drinking, and occasional 
intoxication, or either,) : : ; ; 278 
Temperate drinkers ; : : 156 
Total abstiments, or nearly so, 3 j | _19 
683 


The first two classes, making 508, or nearly three-fourths of the whole number, may 
with propriety be accounted intemperate. Of these, 385 were under the influence of 
ardent spirits at the time they committed their crimes …  Multitudes of facts like 
these, most fully attest that intemperance is the great and overflowing source of 


crime in our land [italics original] 62 


The racial and class differences, as well as the general level of 
ignorance of religion and letters, was overlooked in favor of declaring 
intemperance as the leading cause of crime, as if the broadness of the 
definition were not enough. 

One must also take into account that freedom of conscience 
established by the Constitution did not hold in these penitentiaries, 
where the chaplains enjoyed a power comparable, if not superior, to 


the wardens: 


61 Beaumont, 1833, Report of the Chaplain of Auburn Prison, the Rev. B. C. Smith, 
contained in the Annual Report of the Inspectors of that prison to the Legislature, 
January 8th, 1833, p. 226. 
62 Beaumont, 1833, Report of the Chaplain of Auburn Prison, the Rev. B. C. Smith, 
pp. 226-227. 
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The chaplains of our early prisons believed criminals could be cured through 
religious conversion, and all their activities were centered on personal salvation. In 
their annual reports they rejoiced over what they believed to be genuine repentance 


in the prisoners; they also sighed occasionally that their efforts went unrewarded.63 
Those prisoners who did not convert were often deemed incurable: 


No. 876. John Nugent, barber. Understands pretty well what is required in order to 
Salvation, but seems not to feel; head very white but not from age; June 1839 
professed conversion; have found it insincere as I supposed; pretends he only meant 
to try me. Incurable. 

874. Hiram Kelsey. A sort of wild man of the woods, has lived a semi-savage life in 
western wilds, no sense of religion. 

920. George Thomas. Does not read the Scriptures; has no wish to repent. Says he 
is a free man, obviously deranged. Tells me ‘go talk to the convicts about such 


damned stuff.’ (A dangerous fellow) crossed out in ink. 


Generally, the industrial boom in America in this era is linked 
to the growing proportion of the marginalized that are no longer 
managed by family or civil society but are now under the control of the 
State. The State then renounces non-segregative solutions to deal with 
the problems of spiritual or somatic deviation by confining citizens in 
reformatories, houses of correction, hospices, mental hospitals and 
prisons. The causes chosen to explain this deviation are indolence and 
intemperance with alcohol, when either could be interpreted as mere 
symptoms of the accelerated social transformation that the country is 


experiencing. Yet social change is the only factor common to the 


63 Teeters, Negley K. and John D. Shearer. The Prison at Philadelphia — Cherry Hill; 
The Separate System of Penal Discipline: 1829 — 1913. NY: Columbia University 
Press, 1957 AO, p. 155. 
64 Teeters, 1957, The Journal of Rev. Mr. Larcombe, pp. 154-155. 
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deviants that is consistently omitted by the business-minded, the 
chaplains, the wardens and the legislative chambers. 

The principle of luissez-faire is abandoned as the State assumes 
functions previously decentralized and privatized, and this occurs 
precisely when said principle is in maximum force almost exclusively in 
the economic sphere. In other words, in order for the new capitalism 
to flourish, previously unknown mechanisms of social control must be 
strengthened. The consequences of this rapid social change are 
presented as being due to other antecedents, again especially alcohol. 

On the other hand, this has to be understood within the cult of 
progress, as part of an experiment in human transformation that 
converts the life of the rural peasant into the life of the urban laborer. 
Not a few of the proponents of segregated systems for the 
marginalized consider silence, prayer and abstinence from alcohol as 
being good for all. One prison reverend even recommended prison 


food for society in general: 


Could we all be put on prison fare, for the space of two or three generations, the 
world would ultimately be the better for it. Indeed, should society change places 
with the prisoners, so far as habits are concerned, taking to itself the regularity, and 
temperance, and sobriety of a good prison, and condemning the culprits of the 
country to quarter themselves in great houses, live on a sumptuous and exciting diet, 
hold intercourse with all manner of social evil, and suffer the consequences of this 


course of living, it would show itself quite as sensible as it now is.65 


The edifying side of this project of reform consists simply of 
efficiently organizing the lower rungs of society. In a striking analogy 
to the current method of quantifying drug use, never is the proportion 


of the upper classes which use alcoholic beverages investigated, or 


65 Finley, James B. Memorials of Prison Life, ed. Rev. B. F. Teffit. Cincinnati, OH: 
L. Swormstedt & A. Poe, 1856 AO, p. 41. 
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what number of the poor or rich uses them moderately. The country 
requires a great deal of labor, in perfect conditions of health and 
docility, a goal which conflicts with wines and liquors being drunk by 


non-owners. 


878 i HARPER’ 


Figure 208. “The Union as it Was — Worse than Slavery (1874).” 
Thomas Nast (1840 — 1902). Drawing, Harper’s Weekly, 
Vol. 18, No. 930, 24 Oct, Library of Congress. 
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3. The Birth of the Prohibition Party 


The causal connection between the consumption of alcohol 
and unhappiness and crime encourages prohibitionist initiatives. In 
fact, these flourish in those States testing out the new system of 
reclusion for the marginalized. The State of Maine “adopted the first 
laws [prohibiting alcohol] in 1847. ... [I]t was soon found necessary to 
strengthen the law, and this was done in 1851.” On 19 April 1838 
the Governor of Massachusetts approved “An Act to Regulate the Sale 
of Spirituous Liquors” whose first section commanded that no 
“licensed innholder ... or other person ... shall sell any brandy, rum, or 
other spirituous liquors … in a less quantity than fifteen gallons.” 
Two years later, in 1840, the first order of business for the new 
legislature was to repeal that very same Act: “The Act ... subtitled ‘An 
act to regulate the sale of spirituous liquors,’ is hereby repealed.” 

The Governors Address of 22 January 1840 carefully 


delineated the difference between private persuasion and State control: 


At first, reasoning, example, and moral suasion, were relied upon; and extraordinary 
and unexpected success crowned the labors of those who had so zealously engaged 
in the enterprise. The use of spirituous liquors had greatly diminished, and the 
desired reform promised to be eminently successful. … While the advocates of 
temperance confined their labors to argument and example, to public lectures and 


private admonitions, their progress was rapid and steady. But, when they called to 


6 Grant, Earnest A. “The Liquor Traffic Before the Eighteenth Amendment,” The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 163, Sep. 1932 JO, p. 5. 
67 Secretary of the Commonwealth. Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
passed by the General Court in the years 1837 and 1838, Vol. XIV. Boston, MA: 
Dutton and Wentworth, 1839 AO, Chapter CLVII, p. 442. 

68 Secretary of the Commonwealth. Acts and Resolves passed by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in the years 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. Boston, MA: Dutton and 
Wentworth, 1842 AO, Chapter 1, p. 179. 
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their aid constraint and legal coercion, they roused a spirit of independence and 
resistance, — a determination not to yield to any interference, supposed or real, with 
individual rights, personal habits, or private business, which counteracted their 


benevolent intentions, and rendered abortive their philanthropic efforts. 


The Governor also noted the law had failed, was 
counterproductive, expensive, could not be enforced and had brought 


disrepute upon the legal system itself: 


The statute ... has proved ineffective. ... [I]t has failed to promote the objects for 
which it was enacted .... [I]t cannot be disguised that the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors has been greater, during the last year, than in any one of the several preceding 
years. .. The numerous attempts to enforce this statute, have involved the 
Commonwealth in great expense .... The costs of criminal prosecutions have greatly 
increased. ... [It] cannot be fully and fairly executed. Witnesses are reluctant to 
disclose the whole truth, and jurors are unwilling to convict. ... [It has] brought 


distrust upon the purity of our judicial proceedings.” 


Connecticut also passed “such a law in 1855, which was signed 
by Governor Dutton. A few years later it was repealed.””' Originally 
in favor of the law, a decade later Judge [former Governor] Dutton 
attempted a post-mortem, attributing its death to ignorance, 
indifference, greed and ambition while noting the law was hated and 


ineffective: 


Now it may be said, perhaps, why has not the law succeeded as it begun? … It was 
not so much the enemies of Temperance, it was not so much the rum-sellers that 
destroyed, to a great extent, the force of that law, as it was the Temperance men 


themselves. .. They thought if they could only get a Temperance law, that 


© Secretary, 1842, pp. 308-309. 
70 Secretary, 1842, pp. 308-309. 
71 Grant, 1932, p. 5. 
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intemperance would come to an end .... I know that Temperance men ... shrank 
away from supporting the men who were endeavoring to enforce the law. … But 
then there was another cause of failure ..., viz, that the Temperance men allowed the 
execution of the law to go right into the hands of men who didn’t care a straw for the 
law, and who made use of it for the purpose merely of making money. They were 
perfectly willing to have the law executed in a way that it would become odious. ... 
[A]nd not only that, but it rolled up great bills of expense which the public had to pay 
.. especially when the payment of that money ... was entirely useless. … Well, then, 
these officers of the law who undertook to execute it, allowed our docket to be full 
of cases .... There was another difficulty ... certain very zealous men wanted to make 


use of the cause of Temperance to get into office.’ 


Over the next decade, largely “for social reasons, state-wide 
prohibition laws were enacted in not less than thirteen states … By 
1863, however, in all but five of these states either the law had been 
repealed or it had been invalidated by State Supreme Court 
decisions.” ” 

These initiatives astonish Europeans, where the poet, essayist 
and critic Charles Pierre Baudelaire (1821 — 1867) comments that a 
“man who drinks nothing but water has a secret to hide from his 


9974 


fellow man. Before the American Civil War, the climate of social 


hostility toward drinkers was so strong that Abraham Lincoln thought 


it opportune to break a lance in their favor: 


72 Unknown author. Proceedings of the Fifth National Temperance Convention held 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August Ist, 2d, and 3d, 1865. NY: J. N. Stearns, 
Publisher, 1865, pp. 30-32. 

73 Grant, 1932, p. 5. 

74 Baudelaire, Charles. Les Paradis Artificiels. Paris: Louis Conard, 1928 AO, Du Vin 


et du Haschisch, p. 208: Un homme qu ne boit que de l'eau a un secret à cacher à ses 


semblables. 
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In my judgment such of us have never fallen victims have been spared more by the 
absence of appetite than from any mental or moral superiority. Indeed, I believe if 
we take habitual drunkards as a class, their heads and their hearts will bear an 


advantageous comparison with those of any other class.” 


Ada 
Me, lors 


| á re 1536. 


Figure 209. “Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her daughter, Harriot.” Daguerreotype, 
1856. “Women’s Rights: Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Life in Seneca Falls” 
[nps.gov, hereinafter NPS], p. 1. 


75 Nicolay, John George and John Jay, editors. The Life and Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, Vol. I, Part I. NY: Anglo American Authors Association, 1905 AO, 
Temperance Address Before the Springfield Washingtonian Temperance Society, 
February 22, 1842, p. 206. 
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But the end of the civil war brings new energy to prohibition, 
which receives the support of the first suffragettes and those 
discontented with the politics of civil rights for Negroes and other 
people of color. Both are joined en masse by the rural middle class, 
whose economic decline provokes a mix of frustration and distrust 
before these changes, and find in alcoholic intoxication a universal 
fundament of evils. 

The first exclusively female association for the defense of 
decorum and sobriety, the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
(WCTU), counted among its members illustrious suffragettes like 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815 — 1902) and Susan Brownell Anthony 
(1820 — 1906), as well as anti-slavery activist Lucretia Mott (1793 — 
1880) and Quaker abolitionist and social reformer Abby Kelly (1811 — 


1887): “all spoke out for temperance as well as women’s rights." 


It was in a local union of the Daughters of Temperance at Canajoharie, New York, in 
1849 that Susan B. Anthony made her first speech in favor of temperance, an 
opportunity which she used to secure a hearing for the cause of women’s rights. 
Frequently in her subsequent career she presented the two reforms as 
complementary to each other. … In 1840 Lucretia Mott ... lectured several times in 
England and Ireland on the anti-slavery movement, the social condition of women 
and the temperance reform. ... Two years later ... [Elizabeth Cady Stanton] made her 
debut in a temperance plea before an audience that contained more than a hundred 
men. During these years Abby Kelly, who was winning fame and not a little 
notoriety as an unusually vigorous opponent of slavery, began to champion total 
abstinence with considerable success. After 1847 her achievements were rivalled by 
those of Lucy Stone, who found that audiences interested in temperance were 


sometimes willing to listen to arguments in favour of women’s rights.77 


76 Sinclair, Andrew. Era of Excess: A Social History of the Prohibition Movement. 
NY: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1964 AO, p. 92. 

7 Knout, John Allen. The Origins of Prohibition, NY: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925 AO, 
pp. 213-216. 
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The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, Nonpartisan, of 
Cleveland [Ohio] was “[flormally organized in 1874 as the Women’s 


Christian Temperance League." 


They soon had chapters in nearly 
every state, contemplating in their statutes the perspective of extending 
obligatory sobriety to the entire world before long. Members 
advocated for “praying with saloon owners and patrons ... opening 
reading rooms to promulgate temperance doctrines ... abstention 
pledges ... use of the pulpit as a soapbox ... [and] elimination of wine at 
religious services.” 

In general the women’s organizations as well as others reflected 
the anti-Catholic sentiment of the rural middle class where reformist 
evangelicals ruled. Among the principal objects of their contempt are 
the centers of Babylonian corruption represented by the large cities, as 
well as diverse minorities, especially the Irish, Jews, Chinese and South 
Americans. As a result, secret societies proliferate and, as always 
happens, they will work partly for their own segregated group and 
partly for the dominant oligarchy by quieting union leaders and 
suppressing annoying competition along with other analogous aims. 

The anti-radical reaction in the middle of the nineteenth 
century does not yet contain the virulence it will acquire later, but the 
religious revival is at its apogee. While nativist attitudes and sects grow 
in New England, opposition to equal rights surges in the South and 
Midwest. A secret military organization, the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, was founded in the late 1850s in Havana, Cuba to create a new 
country extending into the Caribbean and northern South America, 


“by which Mexico was to be Americanized and ultimately annexed, the 


78 Van Tassel, David D. and John J. Graboniski, editors. The Encyclopedia of 
Cleveland History. Bloomington, IN: Indiana University Press, 1987 AO, p. 1060. 
7 Van Tassel, 1987, p. 1060. 
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D 


slavery controversy settled in favor of the South.”® It advocated the 


creation of 


a new empire embracing the territory within a radius of sixteen degrees, or about 
1,200 miles, of Havana. Thus, it would extend as far as St. Louis on the west — , and 
Baltimore on the north, and include all of Central America and much of Mexico. As 
a dominant feature, it contemplated monopolistic control of the four staple products 
— sugar, tice, tobacco, and cotton. And, of course, the cherished institution of 


slavery would never be questioned in that extensive proposed empire.®! 


After Fort Sumter “they changed the title … to American 
Knights, and, later to Sons of Liberty. The group was sometimes 
conflated with the Ku Klux Klan (the so-called Invisible Empire of the 
South) which “began in 1865 in Pulaski, Tennessee, as a social club for 
young men Both organizations espoused hostility toward blacks 
along with prejudices toward Catholics, immigrants and labor unions. 
They also, especially the Klan, presented themselves as public morality 
committees in each locality, expressly vindicating the supremacy of 
Puritan values. Although they do not represent a true numerical 


majority, they are the first to consider themselves a moral majority and 


80 Crenshaw, Ollinger. “The Knights of the Golden Circle” The Career of George 
Buckley,” The American Historical Review, Volume 47, No. 1, October 1941 [JO], p. 23. 
81 Lesh, Ulysses Samuel. A Knight of the Golden Circle. Fort Wayne, IN: Prepared 
by the Staff of the Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen County, 1956 AO, p. 2. 

82 Lesh, 1956, p. 3; Stidger, Felix G., ed. Treason History of the Order of the Sons of 
Liberty, formerly Circle of Honor succeeded by Knights of the Golden Circle 
afterword Order of American Knights. Chicago, IL: Published by the Author, 1903 
AO, title page and p. 4. 


83 Fleming, Walter Lynwood. “Ku Klux Klan,” Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh 


Edition, Volume XV Italy to Kyshtym. NY: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 1911 
AO, p. 942. 
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they possess considerable weight as pressure groups in the legislatures 


of many States. 


Figure 210. “Hon. Gerritt Smith of New York.” Matthew Brady, photograph, 1860. 
Brady-Handy Photo Collection, Library of Congress, Washington DC. 
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Into this atmosphere is born the Prohibition Party in 1869 with 
an “Address to the People of the United States” given by the 
abolitionist, social reformer, businessman and temperance reformer 
Gerrit Smith (1797 — 1874) of New York,” comparing the recently 


outlawed chattel slavery to alcoholic bondage: 


Our involuntary slaves ate set free, but our millions of voluntary slaves still clang 
their chains. The lot of the literal slave, of him whom others have enslaved, is indeed 
a hard one; nevertheless it is a paradise compared with the lot of him who has 


enslaved himself — especially of him who has enslaved himself to alcohol.®° 


The Prohibition Party enjoys the control of various State 
Senates and the support of a majority of political office holders, who 
might drink liquor behind closed doors but who publicly coincide in 
fearing the ethylic degeneration of America. Otherwise, their wives 
belong to charitable organizations and those temperance societies 
mentioned above. The only group that supports the party for reasons 
other than electoral or puritanically moral is a segment of business 
owners inconvenienced with the accidents and labor absenteeism 
provoked by the consumption of alcohol. 

To get an idea of the extent of popular support the Prohibition 
Party managed to achieve, one must take into account that at its 
maximum toward the end of the nineteenth century, in 1892 its 
candidate for the presidency John Bidwell (1819 — 1900) received only 
“271,058 votes or 2.3% of the national total.”®° Still in existence today, 


84 Colvin, D. Leigh. Prohibition in the United States: A History of the Prohibition 


Party and of the Prohibition Movement. NY: George H. Doran Company, 1926 
AO, p. 75. 

85 Storms, Roger C. Partisan Prophets: A History of the Prohibition Party. Denver, 
CO: National Prohibition Foundation, Inc., 1972 AO, p. 84; Colvin, 1926, p. 75. 

86 Storms, 1972, p. 22. 
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it is impressive that a purely negative purpose like prohibition could 
give birth to a political party with aspirations to the presidency of any 
country. Even more impressive is the real political power a minuscule 
group can acquire in backroom deals when other parties fear the loss 
of a single abstemious voter. When one considers that the 
illegalization of alcohol will lead to the illegalization of other drugs, it’s 
undeniable that the Prohibition Party undertook a titanic task in 
parliamentary terms, and perhaps history does not know of another 
example of a minority with such an ability to triumph over seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles. 

Their efforts paid off in the inclusion of mandatory temperance 


education in the public schools. 


[In 1873 the National Temperance Society officially advocated the introduction into 
public and private schools of a physiology textbook that would discuss the origin, 
nature, and effects upon the human system of alcohol. ... A resolution advocating 


state legislation was passed at the 1881 [WCTU] national convention.*’ 


The Governor of Vermont signed one such bill into law in 1882 while 
“temperance education ... [for] all pupils in all schools ... became 
Michigan law in March 1883. … By 1892 all but ten states had 
compulsory laws, and by 1901 all states had these laws.”** Even after 
an education subcommittee concluded that scientific temperance 
instruction was “neither scientific, nor temperate, nor instructive,” 
such education “in the public schools remained important during the 
first two decades of the twentieth century." 


87 Mezvinsky, Norton. “Scientific Temperance Instruction in the Schools,” History of 
Education Quarterly, Volume 1, No. 1, March 1961 JO, pp. 48-49. 
88 Mezvinsky, 1961, pp. 49-50. 
8° Mezvinsky, 1961, pp. 52-53. 
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A counter reaction to the temperance movement was the 
organization of Personal Liberty Leagues in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century which “worked to turn out working-class voters in 
droves to support the saloon ... arguing that [prohibition] was an 
assault on personal liberty by a middle-class that sought to control the 
7 However, it could be said that the days of 


unencumbered consumption of alcohol in the United States were 


working class. 


numbered when the Anti-Saloon League was founded in 1895 and was 
by 1908 “installed in practically every state of the union”! This 
activist organization which rapidly gained millions of adherents, 
proposed erasing the existence of the cabaret, ending drunkenness, 
gambling and fornication. Democrat or Republican, no politician 


would dare temporize his support for a clean America. 


B. The Crisis in Self-Medication 


The British philosopher, sociologist and social Darwinist 
Herbert Spencer (1820 — 1903) recorded that the Archbishop of 


Canterbury bestowed diplomas to British surgeons and internists: 


So long have our judges ceased to display any clerical attributes, that now, to the 
ordinary citizen, the statement that they were once priests is surprising. ... And even 
down to the year 1858 there remained with the Archbishop of Canterbury a power of 


granting medical diplomas: a power exercised in that year. So that the separation 


7 Barleen, Steven D. “The Personal Liberty League,” Sage Encyclopedia of Alcohol, 


ed. Scott. C. Martin. Los Angeles, CA: Sage Publications, 2015 [books.google.com, 
hereinafter, BGC], p. 951. 
°! Cherrington, Ernest Hurst, compiler. The Anti-Saloon League Law Book: An 


Encyclopedia of Facts. Columbus, OH: The Anti-Saloon League of American 
Publishers, 1908 [babel.hathitrust.org, hereinafter, BHO], pp. 4-5. 
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between “soul-curer and body-curer,” which goes on as savage peoples develop into 
civilized nations, has but very gradually completed itself even throughout Christian 


Europe [quotation marks original] .?2 


Figure 211. “Herbert Spencer (1871-1872).” Oil on canvas by 
John Bagnold Burgess (d. 1897). National Portrait Gallery, London. 


°2 Spencer, Herbert. The Principles of Sociology, Volume III. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1897 AO, § 697, § 667, pp. 266, 193. 
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In effect, while Christian theocracies lasted the practice of 
medicine was almost always conditioned upon obtaining a 
metaphorical nibil obsta? either directly or indirectly from clerical 
authorities. ‘Those then disputing over the legitimacy of exercising 
these functions, and who were worried about avoiding any form of 
intrusion, were the ecclesiastical orders. However, with the process of 
secularization brought about by the laic revolutions at the end of the 
eighteenth century, one observes a radical change; the religious sects 
lose their monopoly on revelation, and anyone can issue themselves a 
diploma to save souls. Simultaneously, as medicine becomes 
institutionalized it occupies a position of greater responsibility and 
power, immediately creating a conflict between physicians and 
pharmacists with some kind of diploma versus barbers, folk-healers, 
herbalists and traveling therapists without any official qualification. If 
those representing different religious sects argued over a congregation, 
what is now in play is a clientele. Herbert Spencer noticed however 
that they both persecuted heretics: “The other fact is that along with 
incorporation of authorized medical men, there has arisen jealousy of 
the unincorporated. Like the religious priesthood, the priesthood of 
medicine persecutes heretics and those who are without diplomas.””* 

The situation is especially acute in the United States, where the 
therapeutic establishment based on Hippocratic principles has not yet 
achieved prerogatives comparable to those already conquered by their 
European colleagues. Just when the puritanical restoration incarnated 
in the notion of the White Anglo-Saxon Protestant (WASP) is in 


vogue, we see the organization of the American Medical Association in 


> 


3 Literally, “nothing hinders, or nothing stands in the way,” a certification by an 
official censor that a book has been found to contain nothing opposed to Catholic 
doctrine. Compare imprimatur, “let it be printed,” approval given by a bishop. 

% Spencer, 1897, § 669A, p. 199. 
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1847 and the American Pharmaceutical Association in 1852. The 
statutes of the former call for a medicine that is ethically and 


scientifically irreproachable: 


Every case committed to the charge of a physician should be treated with attention, 
steadiness and humanity. .. Secrecy and delicacy … should be scrupulously 
observed; and the familiar and confidential intercourse ... should be used with 
discretion, and with the most scrupulous regard to fidelity and honor. … Every 
individual, on entering the profession ... incurs an obligation to exert his best abilities 
to maintain its dignity .... A regular medical education furnishes the only presumptive 
evidence of professional abilities and acquirements, and ought to be the only 
acknowledged right of an individual to the exercise and honour of his profession. ... 
The greater the inherent difficulties of medicine, as a science ... the more necessary it 
is that there should be minds of a high order and thorough cultivation, to unravel its 
mysteries and to deduce scientific order from apparently empirical confusion. 
[T]he branches upon which the applicants are examined [include] ... Anatomy and 
Physiology, Principles and Practices of Surgery, Principles and Practices of Medicine, 
Obstetricy, Materia Medica, Chemistry and Medical Jurisprudence.” 


The APhA’s primary goal was simply “to control the 
dispensation of drugs.” It attempted something similar to the AMA 
but was held back by the poor training of many pharmacists: 


“Although the drive to organize pharmacy was contemporary with the 


% Unknown author. Proceedings of the National Medical Conventions, held in New 
York, May, 1846, and in Philadelphia, May, 1847. Philadelphia, PA: Printed for the 


American Medical Association, T. K. & P. G. Collins, Printers, 1847 
[ama.nmtvault.com, hereinafter AMA], Chapter I. Of the Duties of Physicians to 


their patients and of the obligation of patients to their physicians, § 2, p. 93, Chapter 
II. Of the duties of physicians to each other and to the profession at large, § 1, p. 97, 
Article IV. — Of the duties of physicians in regard to consultation, § 1, pp. 99-100, 
Appendix D. Introduction to the Code of Medical Ethics, p. 90, Appendix B. 
Report of the Committee ... May, 1846, p. 75. 
% Musto, 1973, pp. 71-72. 
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AMA’s efforts, it was not so successful. The druggist ... had some 
difficulty adhering to the strict professional standards enunciated by 
the American Pharmaceutical Association ....””” Indeed, the preamble 
to the Constitution of the American Pharmaceutical Association of 
1852 called attention to the fact that “a large portion of those in whose 
hands the practice of pharmacy now exists, are not properly qualified 
for the responsible office it involves 8 To combat this, the 
convention of 1852 “earnestly recommends ... the formation of 
libraries” and “respectfully recommends ... the establishment of 


2399 


[schools of Pharmacy]. 
Most notable however was that its Code of Ethics is replete 
with references to the destructive effects of competition and the 


endorsement of monopolistic practices: 


The American Pharmaceutical Association [is] ... impressed with the belief that no 
amount of knowledge and skill will protect themselves and the public from the ill 
effects of undue competition ..... [The APhA encourages] that esprit du corps which 
will prevent a resort to those disreputable practices arising out of an injurious and 
wicked competition ... [and discountenances] quackery and dishonorable competition 
in their business. … [T]he skill [sic] knowledge and responsibility required in the 
practice of pharmacy are great, [so] the remuneration of the pharmaceutist’s services 
should be proportioned to these, rather than to the market value of the preparations 
vended. … We also consider that the practice of some physicians ... of obtaining 
medicines at low prices ... and selling them to their patients … is … unjust and 


unprofessional ….100 


7 Musto, David F. The American Disease: Origins of Narcotic Control. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1973 AO, pp. 13-14. 
°8 Unknown author. Proceedings of the National Pharmaceutical Convention, Held 
at Philadelphia, October 6th, 1852. Philadelphia, PA: Merrihew and Thompson, 
Printers, 1852 AO, Appendix A, p. 22. 
” Unknown, 1852, p. 19. 
100 Unknown, 1852, Appendix B, pp. 24-25. 
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The APhA convention of 1856 was more explicit, restricting 


imports, demanding more education, and eliminating the uninitiated: 


1st. To improve and regulate the drug market by preventing the importation of 
inferior, adulterated or deteriorated drugs. ... 3d. To improve the science and the art 
of pharmacy by diffusing scientific knowledge among apothecaries and druggists .... 
5th. To suppress empiricism [i.e., quackery] and as much as possible to restrict the 


dispensing and sale of medicines to regularly educated druggists and apothecaries.!?! 


These tendencies toward monopolization have not gone 
unnoticed by historians of pharmacy who question its benefits for the 


consumer: 


Any movement contains the seeds of its own destruction. .. Legally enforced 
standards and controls in any profession often have an ambivalent quality in the 
public mind: whether in the long run the assurance of more predictable and effective 
professional services will outweigh the risk of fostering special privileges and 


restrictive practices that may not be in the public interest [question mark original]?! 


Without needing to read between the lines, both organizations 
aspired to monopolize medicine, a very understandable goal of any 
union and one already attained in some European countries, although 
with scarce precedent. We have had occasion to examine the status of 
Greek and Roman physicians and it is undeniable that they never 
dreamed of controlling the dispensing of drugs or blocking other 


schools of therapy from doing so, much less of administering a 


101 Unknown author. Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association, at 
the Fifth Annual Meeting, Held in Baltimore, September, 1856. Philadelphia, PA: 
Merrihew and Thompson, Printers, 1856 AO, Appendix, pp. 79-80. 
102 Sonnedecker, Glenn, revisor. Kremers and Urdang’s History of Pharmacy, 
Fourth Edition. Philadelphia, PA: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1976 AO, Chapter 13 
The Rise of Legislative Standards, p. 213. 
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treatment by force. The same can be said of medieval medicine or that 
of the Renaissance. 
Hence, Benjamin Rush’s observation that physicians may have 


331 


to supplant priests in order to “reclaim mankind from vice” becomes 
prophecy by midcentury. A doctor of the newly formed AMA would 
swear loyalty less to the Hippocratic Oath than to his own union. A 
rigorously selected medical elite will assume exclusively the tutelage of 
a citizen’s mind and body, in essence identical to the previous tutelage 
by a religious official over the purity of her faith and the health of her 
soul. Before, the rationale was theological. Now it is scientific. But 
because of that the new tutors can be considered absolutely legitimate. 

This subsuming of institutional duties has been analyzed from 
different points of view by Thomas Szasz in several books as it 
constitutes an important phenomenon in the history of our medicine. 
From a bird’s eye view, one could say that the liberalization of ideas 
has its counterpart in a monopolization of therapies: just when 
mankind was allowing free inquiry into the affairs of State and of 
conscience, he was admitting he was not autonomously capable of 
caring for his own health. In other words, he learns to feel the kind of 
respect for medicine and so-called scientific pharmacy previously 
reserved for so-called true religion. What is not depreciable here is the 
influence of the disbelief sometimes known as the death of god: the 
lack of blind faith in those who administer celestial paradises (with its 
correlative increase in anguish) is projected as a no less unconditional 
faith in the administrators of earthly health. 


103 Woods, 1967, pp. 8, 20; see Section A, this chapter. 
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The main focus of North American physicians and pharmacists 
battling against their competitor subsumed under the rubric quack, 
were the so-called proprietary medicines, beginning with Coca-Cola. 
Called proprietary remedies, with secret formulas or exclusive 
ingredients, these products by the end of the nineteenth century made 
up a huge mass of preparations (almost 50,000) sold using every kind 
of advertising. They could be made by practically anyone and although 
they could be sold in pharmacies, they could also be found in 
drugstores, perfumeries, herbalist shops and could even be sent 
through the mail. Neither was it necessary to declare their 
composition to the public; it was enough to patent them to prevent 
plagiarism. 

Let’s situate ourselves in the United States around 1870. 
Entrepreneur and philanthropist Earl Sawyer Sloan (1848 — 1923) 
hawks his father Andrew’s formula for a horse rub with capsicum as 
Sloan’s Liniment (“good for man or beast’). Dr. Jacob Hostetter’s 
son David (1819 — 1888) peddles his father’s Celebrated Stomachic 
Bitters (whose principal ingredient then was a generous proportion of 
alcohol approaching 47%; today, 20%) to the Union army as a 
“positive protective against the fatal maladies of the Southern Swamps, 
and the poisonous tendency of the impure water of the Southern rivers 


105 
and bayous.” 


104 Unknown contributor. “Sloan,” The National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, Volume XX. New York: James T. White & Company, 1929 BHO, p. 
406. 
105 Unknown copywriter. “Health of the Army,” Harper’s Weekly, Journal of Civilization, 
Volume VII. — No. 330, New York, Saturday, April 25, 1863 AO, p. 270. 
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Figure 212. “Advertisement for Sloan’s Liniment.” Earl S. Sloan. 
Handy Hints and Up-to-Date Cook-Book. 
Boston, MA: E. S. Sloan, 1901 AO, p. 14. 
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F. Grag i 
PSIMANUr, RET ae 
\BSTETTERS CULEBEATID STRMAGI À 
ATTOHOL 


Figure 213. “Hostetter’s Celebrated Stomachic Bitters.” National Museum of 
American History, Behring Center, Smithsonian, Washington DC. 
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Sloan’s is recommended in one of its advertisements for 
“rheumatism, stiff neck, sciatica, lame back, toothache … sprains, 
strains, bruises, black and blue spots ... [whose] use is so universal that 
you'll consider Sloan’s Liniment a friend of the whole family.” On 
the same page of a typical newspaper of the day one can find an 
advertisement for Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters which “[h]elp nature to 
strengthen the stomach and to keep the liver and bowels regular.” 
Hostetter’s calls itself a universal panacea claiming it will save 
“unacclimated individuals from epidemic fever, dysentery, diarrhea, 


7108 is sold in 


liver attacks, fever and ague, and all other complaints, 
formal pharmacies as well as in Wyoming saloons under prohibitionist 
restrictions, routinely defrauding for years those hoping to collect any 
taxes due on liquor. It seems evident that Hostetter is the prototype of 
the quack and Sloan is or should be a member of the American 
Medical Association. 

The natural competitor of these kinds of tonics is the official 
pharmacopoeia, where (in agreement with the American 
Pharmaceutical Association) are delineated only pure and 
unadulterated drugs. Yet a cursory examination of the 1870 US 
Pharmacopoeia shows that it included, among other medicines, 
tapioca, whisky [Spiritus Frumentil, Brandy [Spiritus Vini Gallic, 
cadmium, the oxide, subacetate and plaster of lead, the cyanide, nitrate, 
fused nitrate and oxide of silver, purified animal charcoal, the solution, 


acetate and bicarbonate of potassium, the acetate, muriate and sulphate 


106 Unknown copywriter. “Rheumatism Makes You Feel Old,” The Morning Union, 
December, 1916 [California Digital Newspaper Collection, cdnc.ucr.edu, hereinafter, 
CDNC], p. 7. 
07 Unknown, The Morning Union, 1916, p. 7. 
108 Unknown, Harper’s Weekly, 1863, p. 270. 
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of morphia, as well as the tincture, camphorated tincture, extract, and 
wine of opium.” 

Pressure from prohibitionists increased “in the decade prior to 
Prohibition [1919 — 1933] when the ninth revision [1916] of the United 


99110 


States Pharmacopoeia deleted whisky and brandy .... In context, 


this was an extraordinary change: 


In 1820 the first U. S. Pharmacopoeia listed nine varieties of wine, including wine of 
opium (laudanum) and wine of tobacco; by 1905 it contained twelve varieties, 
including wine of opium and wine of coca. ... Hospital pharmacies stacked large 
amounts of wine, and it was prescribed as an appetite stimulant, diuretic, and 


sedative, as well as a treatment for psychosomatic illnesses like neurasthenia.'!! 


However, upon the enforcement of Prohibition, both the AMA 
and the APhA insisted upon the right to use alcohol for medicinal 
purposes. Perhaps in response to the previous excision, it “was also 
agreed in 1920 that the medical members of the Committee would be 
given full responsibility for selecting the therapeutically active products 


109 National Committee for Revising the Pharmacopoeia. The Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America, Fifth Decennial Revision. Philadelphia, PA: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., 1873 AO, pp. 19, 21, 41, 52, 53, 97-99, 105-106, 108-109, 118, 
124-125, 128-129, 130, 131, 145, 207, 220, 228, 229-230, 231, 247, 249, 250, 251, 
260-261, 286-287, 314, 315, 322, 337. 

110 Jones, Bartlett C. “A Prohibition Problem: Liquor as Medicine 1920 — 1933,” 
Journal of the History of Medicine and Allied Sciences, Volume 18, No. 4, October, 1963 JO, 
p. 354; Szasz, 1985, Appendix, A Synoptic History of the Promotion and Prohibition 


of Drugs, p. 197; Committee of Revision. The Pharmacopoeia of the United States 


of America, Ninth Decennial Revision. Philadelphia, PA: J. P. Lippincott Company, 
1916 AO, p. Ixii: “Articles dismissed from United States Pharmacopoeia VIII: 


Spiritus Frumenti, Spiritus Vini Gallici.” 


111 Grinspoon, Lester and James B. Bakalar. Cocaine: A Drug and its Social 
Evolution. New York: Basic Books, 1976 AO, p. 252. 
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and preparations to become official”? 


Because so many doctors 
continued to prescribe them, “[t]he revision of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, official 1 January 1926, therefore included whisky and 
brandy once again.”'’? During the 1920s “physicians dispensed 
[alcohol] in quantities never equalled before or since.”'* 

On the other hand, when one examines the commercialization 
of morphine, heroin and cocaine it’s clear that the most prestigious 
laboratories and the most illustrious physicians did not exactly present 
shining examples of probity and caution. Many of these popular 
remedies also made it into the official 1926 pharmacopoeia as well. 
These include morphine hydrochloride, morphine sulphate, opium, 
granulated opium, powdered opium, opium tincture, camphorated 
tincture of opium, ethylmorphine hydrochloride, apomorphine 
hydrochloride, codeine, and codeine sulphate.'”” 

During the latter part of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries there was not really much difference between the 
pharmacological offerings of an amorphous group represented by 
charlatans, toothpullers, quacks, cwranderas, and mountebanks and those 
on offer from the Hippocratics, sworn to a closed trade union since 
the time of its Greek founder. Considering the actual state of 
knowledge during this era, the most honest attitude appeared to be 


medical nihilism. This at least recognized the justice of those 


112 Cook, E. Fullerton. “History of the Pharmacopoeia,” Food, Drug, Cosmetic Law 
Quarterly, Volume 1, No. 4, December 1946 JO, p. 527. 
113 Jones, 1963, p. 358; Committee of Revision. ‘The Pharmacopoeia of the United 


States of America, Tenth Decennial Revision. Philadelphia, PA: J. B. Lippincott 


Company, 1925 AO, p. lvii: “Articles added to the United States Pharmacopoeia, 

Tenth: Spiritus Frumenti, Whisky, Spirtius Vini Vitis, Brandy.” 

114 Grinspoon, 1976, p. 253. 

115 Committee, 1925, pp. 37, 53, 113, 115, 241, 242, 272, 273, 274, 399, 400, 401. 
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Voltarean criticisms of therapists who stuffed unknown drugs into 
patients whose bodies were no less unknown. 

Such an opinion was embraced by the polymath, physician, 
writer and poet Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809 — 1894), dean of the 
Harvatd Medical School, who became a kind of counselor at the 
American breakfast table. In 1858 he published a series of essays 
which had originally appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, in which he 
likened current medicine to tinkering with a complex and little 


understood machine: 


[M]en are very apt to try to get at the machine by some indirect system of leverage or 
other. They clap on the brakes by means of opium; they change the maddening 
monotony of the rhythm by means of fermented liquors. It is because the brain is 
locked up and we cannot touch its movement directly, that we thrust these coarse 
tools in through any crevice, by which they may reach the interior, and so alter its 


rate of going for a while, and at last spoil the machine.!'6 


1'"” millionaires to 


It was Holmes who coined the term toadstoo 
describe the many makers of panaceas, though he partially blamed the 
gullibility of the public for their purloined profits: “Another portion of 
the blame rests with the public itself, which insists on being poisoned. 
Somebody buys all the quack medicines that build palaces for the 


99118 


mushroom, say rather, the toadstool millionaires. Holmes 


116 Holmes, Oliver Wendell. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. Boston, MA: 
Phillips, Sampson and Company, 1858 AO, p. 216; the book was popular and he 


followed it up with The Professor at the Breakfast-Table (London: Sampson Low, 
Son & Co., 1860), and The Poet at the Breakfast-Table (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company, 1872). 

117 In biology a toadstool is a fungus having a head [pé/ews| shaped like an umbrella 


but the word is applied both to poisonous and inedible mushrooms as well as to 
psychoactive ones like the Amanita muscaria. 
118 Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science, An 
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understood that the majority of drugs and therapies of his time were 
ineffective and that it was better to attend to the advice of 
Hippocrates, that in uncertain cases one should let the body (physis) do 
its work alone. 

Yet the testimony of Holmes is curious because along with this 
much-cited position, he excluded certain drugs from such nihilistic 


doubt, frankly taking the side of narcotics and anesthetics, especially 


opium: 
Presumptions are of most importance in medicine .... A medicine should always be 
presumed to be hurtful. ... Throw out opium, which the Creator himself seems to 


prescribe ...; throw out a few specifics which our art did not discover, and is hardly 
needed to apply ...; throw out wine, which is a food, and the vapors which produce 
the miracle of anaesthesia, and I firmly believe that if the whole materia medica, as 
now used, could be sunk to the bottom of the sea, it would be better for mankind, — 


and all the worse for the fishes [italics original].11? 
The latter widely misquoted aphorism he refuted before his death: 


I take this opportunity of correcting a statement .... I am reported ... as saying, — 
“Give me opium, wine, and milk, and I will cure all diseases to which flesh is heir.” 
In the first place, I never said I will cure, or can cure, or would or could cure, or had 
cured any disease. ... And, lastly, I have said some plain things, perhaps some sharp 
ones, about the abuse of drugs and the limited number of vitally important remedies, 
but I am not so ignorantly presumptuous as to make the foolish statement falsely 


attributed to me.!29 


Address, delivered before the Massachusetts Medical Society, at the Annual Meeting, 
May 30, 1860. Boston, MA: Ticknor and Fields, 1861 AO, p. 19. 
119 Holmes, 1861, pp. 38-39. 
120 Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Over the Teacups, Second Edition. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 1891 AO, pp. 189-190. 
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Figure 214. “Oliver Wendell Holmes (c. 1930).” Harris & Ewing, photographers. 
Library of Congress Photographs and Prints Division, Washington DC. 
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It is not surprising that only a minority of physicians assumed 
the Hippocratic radicalism of Holmes in their daily practice. Patients 
demanded answers, and when they felt defrauded it was probable they 
would put themselves in the hands of the competition. The risk was 
especially high when in exchange for the healthy but disappointing 
advice to let nature take its course, said therapist perhaps had not been 
born with the clinical eye and persuasive counsel of an Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Consequently, what medicine and pharmacy with institutional 
aspirations took from him was his attack on diploma-less healers as 
traffickers in poisonous mushrooms, as well as an undeserved attitude 


of ethical and technical superiority. 


Figure 215. “Glockenspiel, Hannoversch Miinden.” The mobiles depict the celebrated 
traveling barber-surgeon Johann Andreas Eisenbarth (1663 — 1727), 


eye doctor to the Prussian court, later unfairly deemed a quack. 
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Figure 216. “Satire. The Quack, Dr. Eisenbart.” Undated lithograph. “The 
Sexton’s son at Dideldum/I gave ten pounds of opium./He fell asleep; years passed 
away,/And still he sleeps until this day” (Kopp, Arthur. Evsenbart im Leben und im 
Liede. Berlin: Verlag von Emil Felber, 1900 AO, p. 56: 

Des Kiisters Sohn ... noch nicht erwachi). 
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Figure 217. “Death’s Laboratory.” E. W. Kemble. Drawing, Colliers The National 
Weekly, Vol. XXXV, No. 10, Saturday 3 June 1905, p. 5. 
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2. The Campaign Against Quacks 


A publicity campaign against proprietary medicines invaded 
both rural and urban neighborhoods, best exemplified by the multi- 
issue 1905 and 1906 exposé in CoM/er’s titled “The Great American 
Fraud,” containing some quite artistic drawings, one with a giant skull 
front and center bearing the slogan, “The Patent Medicine Trust: 
Palatable Poison for the Poor,’ while below it read, “Deaths 


Laboratory.” 


One anti-quack screed argued that, regardless of the 
abilities of the diplomaed, surely the uninitiated understood even less 
about medicine and the human body. Why then would they put 
themselves in the hands of a toadstool millionaire instead of a 


physician? 


1 Kemble, 1905, p- 5; “Palatable Poison for the People,” shows up in 
the version at the Library of Congress [loc.gov, hereinafter LG]; 
another drawing depicted a skeleton as the “Usual Result from taking 
Hoodwink’s Sarsaparilla or any other old ‘Patent’ Nostrum. Moral: 
Don’t Dose Yourself with Secret ‘Patent Medicines’ Almost all of 
which are Frauds and Humbugs. When sick Consult a Doctor and 
take his Prescription: it is the only Sensible Way and you'll find it 
Cheaper in the end” (Adams, Samuel Hopkins. “The Great American 
Fraud,” Colliers The National Weekly, Volume XXXVI, No. 2, 7 
October 1905 AO, p. 15); Evidently the mention of a palatable poison 
for the poor indicated a difference in price between the therapies, 
suggesting the real difference was not taking a different brand of 


medicine but of taking one that was less expensive. 
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When science and skill, aided by years of experience and constant investigation ... are 
at fault ... is there not downright folly in placing confidence in a quack — in one who 
never saw a dissection of the human body — who never saw an organ of the body in 
health, or in a diseased state — who does not even know on which side the heart is 
situated, nor to what diseases it is subject? Who would employ a blacksmith to repair 
a watch, a barber to shoe a horse, a ship-carpenter to make bonnets, or a milliner to 
build a church? Or who would send a son to a dumb man to learn elocution, or to 
one born deaf to be taught music? And yet it is quite as reasonable and philosophical 
to do one of those things, as to expect that the human system should be repaired by 


one who knows nothing of it.!22 


The tone of these questions shows to what point Hippocratic 
medicine had begun to assume historically new responsibilities. The 
mere fact of using such arguments demonstrates that for some 
consumers the choice was really between a blacksmith and something 


worse, not between a blacksmith and a careful watchmaker: 


This is revealing in two ways. It expresses the physician’s conception of himself as a 
repairman of the human body working on mechanistic principles, and it 
embarrassingly emphasizes his inadequacy in that role. The public knew that the 
most intelligent and honest physician did not understand remotely as much about the 
human body as a watchmaker understood about a watch or Newton and Legrange 
about the solar system. ... If physicians were offering bleeding, emetics, and purges 
as the therapeutic approach to most illnesses, it is hardly surprising that the public 


turned to unlicensed healers and untried drugs instead.123 


12 Ticknor, Caleb. A Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy; or, An Exposition of 


Quackery and Imposture in Medicine, read before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Union College. NY: Gould and Newman, 1838 AO, Chapter V Organs of 
Respiration, p. 131; quoted in part in James Harvey Young’s The Toadstool 


Millionaires: A Social History of Patent Medicine in America before Federal 


Regulation. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1961 AO, Part One: Early 
Days, Chapter 5 Hercules and Hydra, p. 72; 
123 Grinspoon, Lester and James B. Bakalar. Cocaine: A Drug and its Social 
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But now institutionally oriented medicine is no longer upset by 
competition, but rather by the very fact that competition exists. Such 
was the case previously with certain religious affiliations or political 
ideologies. The campaign against proprietary medicines was presented 
to the public as 


a kind of comedy-melodrama in which ridiculous or villainous quacks are routed by 
the forces of honesty, truth, organized medicine, progress, and the federal criminal 
law. Even the most intelligent histories … tend to rely … on an alternation of 
amusing or horrifying anecdotes with praise for the triumph of modern legal and 


medical regulation of drugs.!24 


But we never hear from the so-called charlatans or anything about the 
economic origins of the conflict. 

The makers of proprietary medicines denounced the conspiracy 
against them, provoking the author of one well-documented 


monograph on the anti-quack campaign unhesitatingly to declare: 


The manufacturers of proprietary remedies were right. There was a plot against 
them. It included not only muckraking writers and doctors, not only pharmacists and 
chemists. There was also a governmental contingent. State legislators were seeing 
the light and feeling the pressure. Members of the national House and Senate were 
growing increasingly concerned. In the executive branch President Theodore 
Roosevelt had said a few words .... The manufacturers of proprietary medicines were 


right. There was a conspiracy against them.!?5 


The so-called secret medicine scandal arose out of an 
unfounded distinction between the scientific pharmacopoeia and the 


arsenal of proprietary remedies. The difference was actually not 


Evolution, Revised Edition. NY: Basic Books, 1985 AO, pp. 250-251. 
124 Grinspoon, 1985, p. 250. 
25 Young, 1961, p. 225. 
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between the substances employed, but between who elaborated and 
commercialized them. In reality, “the line between legitimate or 
respectable medicine and the eccentric, profiteering, or lunatic fringe 
was not at all clear” On the one hand were the pharmacists and 
physicians and a small group of chemists working in the great 
laboratories of Merck, Parke, or Bayer. On the side of the proprietary 
medicines were small or medium sized businesses (though in some 
cases these were also doctors and pharmacists like Mariani or 
Pemberton, of immense fortune) selling their products outside of 
pharmacies and medical consultancies, and, perhaps most irritatingly 
for the diplomaed, through the mail. 

While the makers of proprietary medicines did not have patents 
to exploit, either inherited or bought, they often did have therapeutic 
or chemical training. Although they reacted late, they did so with some 
efficiency. As the only way to confront the corporate aims of the 
American Medical Association and the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was to use their own weapons, the independents created 
their own industry groups such as the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association in 1876, the Proprietary Association of America in 1881, 
the National Association of Retail Druggists (NARD) in 1898, the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Association of the United States in 
1909, the National Association of Manufacturers of Medical Products 
in 1912, the Federal Wholesale Druggists Association in 1915, and 
both the United Medicine Manufacturers of America and the American 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association in 1921.77 Soon the 
y 


126 Grinspoon, 1985, Chapter 10 Drugs and Culture: Cocaine as a Historical 
Example, p. 251. 


127 Kremers, Edward and George Urdang. History of Pharmacy: A Guide and a 
Survey. Philadelphia, PA: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1940 AO, Part III. Pharmacy 
in the United States, Section Two: The Period of Organized Development, Chapter 
12. The Growth of Organizations, 3. National Organizations, pp. 192-194. 
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discovered they neither lacked the financial resources nor political and 
commercial reasons to confront their adversaries. 

This late nineteenth century conflict can best be understood by 
comparing two of those organizations that still exist today, the APhA 
and the NARD: 


In broad terms, the APhA adopted the new professionalism and NARD was 
established, in part, to defend the old ideals. Since its founding in 1898, the NARD 
has worked to achieve both commercial and professional success according to the 
old nineteenth century model, i.e., by sndividually gaining public conferral of 
professional status within the marketplace. If all pharmacy providers are given an 
equitable chance to succeed by reducing the unfair advantage of some larger 
operators (large chains, department stores, etc.), then consumers would reward those 
pharmacists who practice professionally. The APhA and affiliated organizations have 
worked to elevate the colective stature of pharmacy by advocating more stringent 
educational and testing requirements, i.e., more impressive paper credentials [italics 


original]. 128 
One such national trade group for proprietary medicines 


represented the manufacturers in the protracted and vain attempts of wholesalers and 
retailers to stabilize nostrum prices. It vented its wrath on certain drug journals that 
printed formulas purporting to be those of remedies made by Association members. 
It sought to restrict the infringement of trade-marks and the counterfeiting of labels. 
It lobbied against a tax on grain alcohol used in manufacturing and the arts. It took 
quick and decisive action whenever any measure restrictive of patent medicines was 


even hinted at in the corridors of state legislators or the national Congress.!”° 


128 Higby, Gregory J. “Professionalism and the Nineteenth-Century American 
Pharmacist,” Pharmacy in History, Volume 28, No. 3, 1986 JO, p. 122; since 1996, 
NARD has been known as the National Community Pharmacists Association 
[ncpa.org, hereinafter, NCPA]. 
12 Young, 1961, p. 108. 
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It was well known that most patented medicines were not in 
fact patented though everything else about them was hedged about 
with patents, copyrights and trademarks: 


Manufacturers of packaged medicines patented not the medicine or its method of 
composition but the distinctive slope of the container. They secured copyrights on 
the label, on promotional literature wrapped around the nostrum, and on display 
posters to be affixed to tree and fence. ... Another form of promotion permitted 
one badge of proprietorship to live presumably forever: the trade-mark. … The 
fiercely competitive patent medicine industry, with a history of upstart challenging 


proprietor, made judicial history in this domain. 30 


A distinguished self-critical Hippocratic physician estimated 
that in 1901 some ninety percent of diplomaed doctors were also 


prescribing proprietary medicines: 


How shall we inveigh against quack and patent medicines if we ourselves to all 
intents and purposes constantly prescribe and use them? ... [An eminent professor] 
received by mail 424 circulars relative to medicines and their uses. Of these there 
were only 54 which he was able to class as “respectable.” By respectable is meant 
that the application of the remedy was first made by a physician, and the results 
obtained were reported in a medical journal or to a medical society. … The 
remaining 370 pieces he divides into “ordinary” and “disgusting” [quotation marks, 


original]. 131 


Another agreed that physicians routinely prescribed them and 


that indeed their advertisements made up the bulk of revenues recetved 


130 Young, 1961, pp. 40-41. 
131 Swain, Henry L. “The Attitude of the Profession Towards Certain Evils, Notably 
Proprietary and Patent Medicines and Appliances,” Yale Medical Journal, Volume VIII, 
No. 6, December, 1901 AO, Address of the President, read before the New Haven 
Medical Association, at New Haven, Thursday, October 17, 1901, pp. 168-169. 
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by the Journal of the American Medical Association, but suggested as a 
solution that the official Pharmacopoeia be opened to proprietary 


medicines whose working formulas had been clearly published: 


[A]s everyone knows, a great many members of the profession constantly prescribe 
them, in spite of the fact that they do not know their composition, and that the 
owners of them constantly go over their heads to the public. … [S]ome of the 
extremists in the Association endeavored to get rid of advertisements of all 
proprietary and trade-mark preparations, but it did not take much investigation to 
discover that this would not only practically close up the advertising department of 
the Journal, but it would also be an assault on preparations prescribed daily by the 
best members of the profession all over the country. … Ninety per cent. of the best 
men in the profession daily prescribe proprietary medicines; and, in fact, it would 
almost be impossible for a man, however talented, to succeed as a practitioner in 
these modern times, who did not take advantage of these newer and valuable 
additions to our lists of remedies. … “The farther the Pharmacopoeia gets away 
from the physician’s needs, the farther the physician gets away from the 


Pharmacopoeia [italics, quotation marks original].”!*? 
Indeed, many 


of the herbal concoctions in the pharmacopoeia had begun in the empirical 
experimentation of laymen. ... An interest in one’s own health and that of relatives 
and friends was enough qualification — then as now — to set up in business as a lay 
prescriber. … Nor was making the panacea a major obstacle. It was a simple task ... 
for “Any idle mechanic” to launch a nostrum. He “by chance gets a dispensatory, or 
some old receipt book — Down goes the hammer — and away to make electuaries, 


tinctures, elixirs, pills, plasters and poultices [quotation marks original].133 


132 Fite, C. C. “Solution of the Proprietary-Medicine Question,” Philadelphia Medical 
Journal, Volame 1, No. 10, 5 March 1898 AO, pp. 429, 431. 
133 Young, 1961, pp. 18, 41. 
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Although the public echoed the sentiments of the anti-nostrum 
campaign to a considerable extent, the same basic dilemma remained. 
If anyone could be a drug maker, then by the same token, anyone 
could be a potential murderer. The other side responded by asking for 
concrete evidence, pointing out that no “onus of homicide is borne by 
the nostrum seller; probably the patient would have died anyway; there 
is no proof that the patent bottle was in any way responsible.”'™ 
Further, one might call into question the probity and therapeutic 
competence of the inquisitors, alleging that the pharmaceutical market 
had never been a monopoly of any one sect in the millennia of 
recorded history, while arguing that their so-called patented remedies 
could not be too poisonous since they were being prescribed by the 
vast majority of physicians with diplomas and professional 
associations. 

If a closed market was going to be established, who would 
guarantee that the new managers would not succumb to abuse? Was 
not the current state of affairs a necessary consequence of a free 
market, both for the producer and the consumer? Did not many more 
people die each year as a consequence of officially prescribed medical 
treatment rather than from self-medication? What kind of conspiracy 
against the discernment of an adult was hidden behind this campaign 
on behalf of doctors and pharmacists? And finally, who organized and 
equipped a team of muckraking journalists to promote this witch hunt? 

Into this heated debate entered the chemist Harvey 
Washington Wiley (1844 — 1930), who would go on to become the first 
commissioner of the Food and Drug Administration. Thanks in large 
part to his work, Congress passed a law in 1906 for “preventing the 


manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 


134 Adams, Samuel Hopkins. “The Great American Fraud,” Colliers The National 
Weekly. NY: P. F. Collier & Son, 1905, 1906 AO, p. 5. 
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poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” known as the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. A popular exposé of the grim working conditions 
and lack of hygiene in the “stock-yards district of Chicago”'™ that 
same year helped arouse support for the measure. For the first time 
this broad field would be regulated at the federal level. 


3. The Principle of Truth-in-Advertising 


Wiley’s idea was simple, and managed to annoy both sides of 
the conflict: to put adulteration outside the law and ensure that no 
food or drug could be sold without a label which detailed not only the 
actual ingredients used, but also their proportions. The precept did 
not attempt to define which products were good or bad, dangerous or 
inoffensive, as these were imprecise and amorphous categories. 
Instead, his goal was to establish objective and enforceable criteria like 


the purity or lack of adulteration in the products. 


135 Unknown author. The Statutes at Large of the United States of America from 
December, 1905, to March, 1907, Volume XXXIV. Washington, DC: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1907 AO, Fifty-ninth Congress, Session I, Part 1 — 
Public Acts and Resolutions, Chap. 3915, p. 768. 

136 Sinclair, Upton. The Jungle. NY: Doubleday, Page & Company, 1906 AO, pp. 3, 
43, 72, 85, 97, 116, 136-137, 158. 
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Figure 218. “Harvey Washington Wiley (1905).” Elliot & Fry, Photographers. 
Library of Congress Photographs and Prints Division, Washington DC. 
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In advancing this perspective, Wiley was anything but modern. 
With the exception of the British Sa% of Spirits Act of 1750 (24 George 
II c. 40), normally cited as the Gin Act of 1751'” (the last of a series of 
eight laws enacted in the first half of the eighteenth century which 
blamed the increase in crime not on abysmal urban living conditions 
but on an herbal liquor originally imported from Holland), few 
governments in the modern era had ever tried to intervene in this field 
for reasons other than adulteration, however. The previous acts, 
dating back to 1729, had attempted (and failed) to curb the drinking of 
gin by requiring, for example, that it be sold in quantities larger than 
two gallons, encouraging some ingenious solutions, one involving a 


feline accomplice: 


At this time the selling of Geneva in a less quantity than two Gallons, was prohibited 
by Act of Parliament … Most of the Gaols were full on account of this Act … To 
evade this, I got an Acquaintance to take a House .... I then got it well secured ... and 
purchased ... the Sign of a Cat, and had it nailed to a Street Window; I then caused a 
Leaden Pipe, the small End out about an Inch, to be placed under the Paw of the 
Cat; the End that was within had a Funnel to it. ... I heard the Chink of Money, and 
a comfortable Voice say, “Puss, give me two Pennyworth of Gin.” I instantly put my 
Mouth to the Tube, and bid them receive it from the Pipe under her Paw, and then 
measured and poured it into the Funnel .... [F]rom all Parts of London People used to 
resort to me in such Numbers, that my Neighbours could scarcely get in or out of 


their Houses [italics, quotation marks original].158 


137 Unknown author. “An Act for granting to His Majefty an additional Duty upon 
Spirituous Liquors, and upon Licenfes for retailing the fame ...””’ House of Lords 
Journal Volume 27 (1746 — 1752). London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1752 
[British History Online, british-history.ac.uk, hereinafter BHAU], 25 Geo. II, June 
1751, p. 599. 

138 Bradstreet, Bradley. ‘The Life and Uncommon Adventures of Capt. Dudley 


Bradstreet, Being The moft Genuine and Extraordinary, perhaps, ever publifhed, ed. 
G. S. Taylor. Dublin, IR: Printed and Sold by S. Powell, 1755 [books.google.com, 
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Adulteration is ancient, of course: “Both in Rome and in 
Athens wine was often adulterated with colours and flavouring agents, 
and inspectors were charged with looking after it’? The Sicilian 
Greek military physician and medical botanist Pedanius Dioskourides 


(40 — 90) “discusses adulteration, frequently mentioning methods of 


2314 


falsification or substitution, and means of detection.” Among other 


examples, in Book One he lists adulterations of mardos [spikenard], phou 
[garden valerian], awomon [Bengal cardomon], kostos [kust-root], rokos 
[saffron crocus], Libanon Thus [gum from frankincense], and asphaltos.""! 
In Book Four he mentions the adulteration of mekon agrios [Papaver 


somniferum album X.]: “They counterfeit it by mixing g/aucium …, gum, or 


juice of the wild lettuce [italics original]. Gaius Plinius Secundus, 


familiarly known as Pliny the Elder (23 — 79), recorded examples of 


adulterations in wine, frankincense, bdellium and balsamum: 


[T]he growers of that country have absolutely established manufactories for the 
purposes of adulteration, where they give a dark hue to their wines by the agency of 
smoke; ... [Bdellium] is adulterated by means of almonds .... [I]t was this tree which 
produced the famous balm of Gilead … Balsamum is adulterated with hypericon .... 
It is adulterated also with oil of roses, of cyprus, of mastich, of balanus, of 


turpentine, and of myrtle, as also with resin, galbanum, and Cyprian wax ....!4 


hereinafter, BGC], pp. 78-79. 

139 Hehner, Otto. “Adulteration,” The Encyclopaedia Britannica: A Dictionary of 

Arts, Sciences, Literature and General Information, Eleventh Edition, Volume 1 A to 

Androphagi. NY: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1910 AO, p. 218. 

4 Osbaldeston, Tess Anne. Dioscorides: De Materia Medica. Johannesburg, SA: 

Ibidis Press, 2000 AO, Introduction, The Teachings, p. xxiii. 

41 Osbaldeston, 2000, Book One, 1 — 6, 1 — 10, 1 — 14, 1 — 15, 1 — 25, 1 — 81, 1 — 99, 

pp. 9, 14, 20, 21, 29, 85, 99. 

42 Osbaldeston, 2000, Book Four, 4 — 65, p. 608. 

43 Bostock, John and H. T. Riley, translators. The Natural History of Pliny, Volume 

III. London: Henry G. Bohn, 1855 AO, Book XII, Chap. 19 (9), Book XII, Chap. 
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The English have had statutes against adulteration at least since 
the reign of Henry III in the thirteenth century. The Pepperers guild, 
by “the statute (51 Hen. HI. Stat. 6) entitled ‘the pillory and 


144 
tumbrel,” 


established the profession of “garbelers,” the first public food inspectors in England. 
“Garbel,” from an old Arabic word meaning ... “to sift, or select,” was the process of 
detecting and removing impurities and adulterants from spices and similar products, 
and certifying as to their commercial purity. .. A baker or a brewer was fined for 
violating his respective Assizes the first three times, if not overly serious, but, “if the 
offense be grievous and often, and will not be corrected, then he shall suffer 
punishment of the body, that is to wit, a Baker to the Pillory, and a Brewer to the 


tumbrel [quotation marks original].’”’!4 


One of the first exposés of adulteration in the nineteenth 
century was written by a German chemist Frederick Christian Accum 
(1769 — 1836), whose 1820 treatise on adulterations began with, “There 


is death in the pote 


His list of the ingredients commonly used to 
adulterate beer includes wood chips, wormwood, isinglass, molasses, 
gentian root, capsicum, grains of paradise, ginger root, coriander seed, 
and orange peels and is by no means exhaustive.” He also printed the 
names of brewers who had been caught, the fines they paid, and a 


much longer list of the ingredients they used." 


54, Book XIV, Chap. 8, Book XVI, Chap. 18, pp. 116, 147 ft. 73, 150, 243, 357. 

14 Hehner, 1910, p. 219. 

145 Hart, F. Leslie. “A History of the Adulteration of Food Before 1906,” Food, Drug, 
Cosmetic Law Journal, Volame 7, No. 1, January 1952 JO, pp. 8, 9. 

146 Accum, Frederick Christian. A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and Culinary 
Poisons. Philadelphia, PA: Printed and Published by Ab’m Small, 1820 AO, Preface, 
p. vi. 

147 Accum, 1820, pp. 131-135. 

148 Accum, 1820, pp. 136-139. 
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Partly due to Accum’s pioneering effort, in 1860 


England enacted the first, general nationwide law banning the adulteration of food 
and drink in the modern world. In 1872, Parliament amended this Act to include a 
ban on the adulteration of drugs, and in 1875 Parliament replaced the Act entirely 


with the more comprehensive Sale of Food and Drugs Act ....!49 


In the United States, “the Import Drug Act of 1848 was 
Congress’ first major attempt at drug regulation.” The death of so 
many volunteer soldiers in the Mexican War (1846 — 1848) led, 
absurdly, to a call to ban the “thousands of pounds of adulterated 
drugs imported through the nation’s ports to the injury of the revenue 
and public health,” as a resolution of the New York College of 
Pharmacy put it. There is some question as to which was foremost in 
the minds of the pharmacists, revenue or health: “Given the state of 
medical knowledge at the time, failure to provide volunteers with 
competent doctors, and poor hygiene among volunteers, adulterated 
drugs seem unlikely to have been a significant cause of the high death 


rate.” Foreign drugs were certainly a convenient scapegoat. 
The Act provided that 


Fe London, Jillian. “Tragedy, Transformation, and Triumph: Comparing the 


Factors and Forces that Led to the Adoption of the 1860 Adulteration Act in 
England and the 1906 Pure Food and Drug Act in the United States,” Food and Drug 
Law Journal, Volume 69, No. 2, 2014 JO, p. 315. 
150 Heath, Wesley J. “America’s First Drug Regulation Regime: The Rise and Fall of 
the Import Drug Act of 1848,” Food and Drug Law Journal, Volume 59, No. 1, 2004 
JO, p. 170. 
131 Heath, 2004, p. 171. 
152 Heath, 2004, p. 173. 
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all drugs, medicines, medicinal preparations, including essential oils, and chemical 
preparations used wholly or in part as medicine, imported into the United States 
from abroad, shall, before passing the custom-house, be examined and appraised, as 
well in reference to their quality, purity, and fitness for medicinal purposes, as to their 


value and identity specified in the invoice.l5? 


Section 5 of the act appointed one examiner each to five specified port 
cities on the east coast.” 

The 1848 law was then partially superseded and made obsolete 
by an 1890 act “providing for the inspection of meats for exportation, 
prohibiting the importation of adulterated articles of food or drink 
"Section 2 specifically included imported drugs: “That it shall be 
unlawful to import into the United States any adulterated or 
unwholesome food or drug or any vinous, spirituous or malt liquors, 
adulterated or mixed with any poisonous or noxious chemical drug or 
other ingredient injurious to health." This new law gave 


155 Minot, George, ed. The Statutes at Large and Treaties of the United States of 
America From December 1, 1845 to March 3, 1851, Volume IX. Boston, MA: 


Little, Brown and Company, 1862 AO, Thirtieth Congress, Session I, Chap. LXX — 
An Act to prevent the Importation of adulterated drugs and spurious Drugs and 
Medicines, pp. 237-238. 

154 Minot, 1862, p. 238. 

155 Unknown author. The Statutes at Large of the United States of America, From 
December, 1889, to March, 1891, Volume XXVI. Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1891 AO, Chap. 839, p. 414. 

156 Unknown author, 1891, p. 415. 
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the U. S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) authority over exported meets [sic] and 
imported foods. While mostly concerned with food regulation, the 1890 act’s 
provision criminalizing the importation of adulterated foods, drugs, and liquors 


signaled the beginning of a movement toward a more general adulteration regime.!57 


Yet it lacked the uniform and meticulous text of Wiley. 

To be sure, certain States of the Union already had greater or 
lesser restrictions in place on the sale and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages, but these were neither federal nor based on classifying these 
products as either food or drugs. Wine and especially distilled liquors 
were prohibited as sources of vice and disease, within norms that 
condemned practices deemed immoral like prostitution or 
pornography. Among other reasons this was because the official 
pharmacopoeia listed many wines and liquors among their therapeutic 
agents. Morality and health were still different things, even if this 
would not continue for much longer. 

Beyond the distinctions between poison and panacea, restricted 
products or those freely sold, the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 
demanded the same requirements for sulphuric acid and canned beef, 
bicarbonate and heroin, caramels and coffee. It sought to collaborate 
with the private, self-administration of commodities, protecting 
consumers but not supplanting their choices, with rules not to direct 
their purchases but only to block manufacturers from giving partial or 
incorrect information about their products. The principle was truth 
and nothing but the truth, since truth was enough to correct the abuses 
of unscrupulous manufacturers of drugs, whether in the sector accused 
of charlatanry or in that claiming to be scientific. 

Those who criticized the standard sometimes complacently said 
they were only concerned with the expense and trouble of adding 


labels, but no one today doubts that it represented progress for 


157 Heath, 2004, p. 195. 
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consumers. Electing truth as the ultimate criterion excluded the 
principle of censure in any form, understanding censure as that 
principle by which one protects others from making their own 
mistakes. The principle behind the law was that the natural enemy of 
error was truth, and thus nothing would help the public so much as 
making those who would deceive them reveal the exact composition of 
their advertised products. 

In fact, although the penalties were probably too benign (with 
fines and prison for one year, maximum, for repeat offenders), the 
enactment of the law ruined the business of innumerable 
manufacturers of candy and poison, equally. The main critics were 
prohibitionists who felt the law did not go far enough, but many 
thousands of drugs based on one form or another of fraud sank 
without a trace from the market with the simple expedient of truth on 
a label. The consumer discovered that many drugs with wildly 
different prices in reality contained the same ingredients, and was free 
to decide exactly what preparations she wanted, without the addition 
ot subtraction of this or that other component. She no longer had to 
accept the incomprehensible Latin of the pharmacists or physicians, 
nor the secrecy of those protected by patents, and overnight those 
medicines based on lies about their true composition disappeared. 
Many of these remedies for example had been sold by saying that they 
did not contain something problematic such as alcohol, opium, 
caffeine, chloral hydrate, and so on. When the 1906 Act demanded 
they reveal what they did contain, a new kind of fraud was revealed 
because with some exceptions most, which had been pretending they 
did not use anything toxic, employed a toxic equivalent or something 
worse. 

Catastrophe was not inevitable however. Many patent 
medicine makers lacked arguments to oppose a statute so clearly 


constitutional and adapted to the convenience of the consumer, but on 
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the other hand, many also sold drugs that were truly effective, with 
prices comparable to the costs of production, and without resorting to 
tricks and deception. The latter not only did not find themselves 
prejudiced by the new legislation but rather found that it helped them 
prosper by eliminating disloyal competition. As for the doctors and 
pharmacists, many were no less ruined by the requirement of truthful 
labeling, since either they were marketing on their own useless 
imitations at a leonine price, or they were prescribing the frauds from 
their supposed enemy, the quacks, which by being revealed as such not 
only dragged down the manufacturer but the retailer as well. The only 
consolation for the drug makers with pretensions to institutionalization 


was that the other side would suffer even worse. 
4. The Battle Over Psychotropic Drugs 


Comprehended on a practical level, the Pure Food and Drug Act 
of 1906 was a compromise between “nineteenth century liberal 
attitudes and the growing reaction against psychoactive drugs”! that 
emphasized the danger from using fraudulently or carelessly the each 
day more diversified arsenal of medicines produced by progress in 
synthetic chemistry. It solved this problem with information, in an 
economical and effective manner, but though it enjoyed the support of 
the public and was constitutional, the Act aroused opposition from 
neatly everyone involved in therapy or the business of therapy, quacks 
or not. 

The brilliant series of discoveries made by the chemist and 
microbiologist Louis Pasteur (1822 — 1895) studying fermentation and 
germ theory and by bacteriologist Robert Heinrich Hermann Koch 
(1843 — 1910) studying anthrax, tuberculosis and cholera, as well as 


158 Grinspoon, 1985, p. 253. 
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advances in surgery and physiology, tipped the balance of popular 
preference in favor of the Hippocratic estate. Their professionalism 
grew steadily, in contrast to the relatively stagnant situation in the 
informal sector, dependent on its tradition of home remedies and 
herbalists, to which one can add a group of astute businessmen. There 
was, then, no true competition or threat for the Hippocratics, except in 
the field of psychotropic drugs. While this area escaped their control, 
they could not finish off problematic and unauthorized medical 
practice. 

However, it was not easy to directly convince legislators that 
the market needed to be monopolized. Except for alcohol, which 
already had an organized opposition throughout the Union, the other 
psychoactive drugs did not during the nineteenth century pose a threat, 
either ethically or socially. From a licensing perspective, the real threat 
was shameless propaganda from the most irreproachable doctors and 
laboratories. Since harping constantly on the dangers of psychotropic 
drugs could be a double edged sword, the path forward was to present 
to prohibitionists that the use of certain drugs was intrinsically criminal 
and especially magical when it had not adhered strictly to certain 
formalities of dispensation. 

In 1903, for instance, a florid report to that year’s convention 
of the APAA declared itself in favor of “severe” penalties administered 
“unsparingly” to induce “fear” in the “drug fiends” and those who 


supply them, comparing them to murderers: 
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The writer ... has little faith in an appeal to the moral sense of the men who are to- 
day supplying the retail drug stores ... nor of the class of druggists who supply the 
“drug fiends.” There is but one appeal to such men, and that is through fear — fear 
of their pocket-books or fear of jail — and the only way to stop them from continuing 
their practice is to make the penalty severe enough to be adequate to the danger of 
their crime and then administer it unsparingly. A murderer who destroys a man’s 
body is an angel beside one who destroys that man’s soul and let the body live for 


crime [quotation marks original].!>° 


It was clearly a restatement of what had been said thirty four years 
eatlier by Gerrit Smith at the founding of the Prohibition Party, when 
he declared that the life of the slave was a paradise compared to that of 
those who had enslaved themselves.’ 

Thus, the crusade for abstinence in matters of wines and 
liquors was waged with identical methods to a similar crusade centuries 
earlier against the witches. Along with the indecency of ethylic drunks, 
there was a gamut of enemies newly born out of the search for artificial 
paradises by less conspicuous though more abhorrent deviants, who 
could only be conceded to be in league with the Evil One, the Fiend. 
With the unforeseen support of the professional medical and 
pharmaceutical associations, prohibition was reaffirmed in the certainty 
that once again there existed an epidemic from a malign sect, based 
now on a racial cancer. 

Drunks were nearly always Papists, Catholics or Jews, with the 
remainder a collection of degenerate aborigines. After liquidating the 


threat from alcohol, a priority due to the extent of its spread, it would 


159 Gordon, Frederick T. and E. B. Eberle. “Report of the Committee of 


Acquirement of Drug Habits,” Proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association at the Fifty-First Annual Meeting, Held at Mackinac Island, Mich., 


August, 1903. Baltimore, MD: Published by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, 1903 AO, Minutes of the Section on Education and Legislation, p. 477. 
160 See this chapter, Section C. The Birth of the Prohibition Party. 
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be enough to block the degenerate aborigines from disseminating their 
so-called natural drugs (cannabis for the Arabs, Indians and Latinos, 
coca for the Negroes and South Americans, opium for the Asiatics), in 
otder for the chosen people to reign supreme in healthy sobriety. 
These and other considerations tied to the WASP version of the 
American Dream fill the books of memoirs composed toward the end 
of their lives by prominent prohibitionists like USN Rear Admiral and 
Representative from Alabama Richard Pearson Hobson (1870 — 1937), 
sometimes called the “Father of American Prohibition,’ who 
“approached prohibition as a moral crusade, believing that alcohol 
consumption impeded the proper, progressive course of human 
development and evolution by weakening intellectual capabilities.”""! 


Hobson did not shy away from racial stereotypes: 


Liquor promptly degenerates the red man, throws him back into savagery. It will 
promptly put a tribe on the war path. ... Liquor will actually make a brute out of a 
negro, causing him to commit unnatural crimes. … The effect is the same on the 
white man, though the white man being further evolved it takes longer time to reduce 


him to the same level.!62 


After the enactment of Prohibition, Hobson went on to a second 
career as a self-appointed scourge of narcotic users, exaggerating 


dangers even to the point of assigning evil to atomic formulas: 


161 Jennifer M. “Richard Pearson Hobson,” Biographical Directory of the US 
Congress. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1903 [bioguide.congress. 


gov, hereinafter, BGC], p. 1204; see also encyclopediaofalabama.org. 

162 Hobson, Richmond. Speech of Hon. Richmond P. Hobson of Alabama in the 
House of Representatives December 22, 1914. Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1914 AO, p. 17; see also his 1933 Drug Addiction: A Malignant 


Racial Cancer. 
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Scientific men — call drug addicts “the living dead.” ... [C]hemical science is turned 
to concentrating the poison of opium into morphine and turning this into a still more 
poisonous narcotic (heroin). ... Chemically, these poisons are built up around the 
deadly pyridin base containing five atoms of hydrogen, five atoms of carbon, and one 


atom of nitrogen, joined together in a nucleus like a closed ring.165 


Others were drawn to the cause of prohibition for nakedly 
religious and imperialist motives, like the crusader and Christian 
lobbyist William F. Crafts (1850 — 1922) who founded the 


International Reform Bureau in 1895: 


The relation of the great Christian nations to weaker peoples is to-day first on the 
docket in the court of conscience in all the continents. … Our object, more 
profoundly viewed, is #0 create a more favorable environment for the child races that civilized 


nations are essaying to civilize and Christianize [italics original] .'64 


See similar sentiments expressed by the Commissioner of the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics Harry J. Anslinger (1892 — 1975), who once 
described one of his own informants as a “ginger-coloured nigger.”"® 
Besides routinely demonizing cannabis (“It is Mr. Hyde alone”), 


Anslinger 


165 Hobson, Richmond P. “Remarks of Hon. Hugo L. Black of Alabama in the 
Senate of the United States, Wednesday, January 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
January 17), 1928,” The Peril of Narcotic Drugs. Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1928 AO, pp. 1, 2, 7. 

164 Crafts, W. F. et al. Protection of Native Races against Intoxicants and Opium. 
Chicago, IL: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1900 AO, Authors Introduction, General 
Survey of the Problem, pp. 7, 14. 


165 McWilliams, John C. The Protectors: Harry J. Anslinger and the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics 1930 — 1962. Newark, NJ: University of Delaware Press, 1990 AO, 
Storm and Stress 1930 — 1950, p. 84. 
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also had a collection of horror stories precisely detailed, in which offenders were 
unusually racially identifiable, either black or Hispanic. … By far the marijuana- 
induced homicide incident most often cited by Anslinger was the multiple murder 
case of Victor Licata, a young Mexican charged with slaughtering his family ... while 


under the influence of a Marihuana “dream” [quotation marks original] 166 


The corporatist doctor or pharmacist practiced a politics of 
alarm before legislators, governors and the general public, although 
this time it was not black magic that was highlighted so much as the 
psychoactive agents that were indomitable and obscure. The greatest 
pharmacologist of his day, Louis Lewin (1850 — 1929), did not 
consider it metaphorical to speak of the “demonic power of 
morphine,” only to indicate some pages later that its potency for evil 
could be transmuted by the blessing of a diplomaed physician: “If it is 
dispensed by the hand of a physician its power is divine.”'”” 

No work is a clearer example of this line of thinking than the 
series of articles published by the physician Samuel Hopkins Adams in 
1905 titled “The Great Ametican Fraud,” calculated to sensitize the 
public to the threat posed by charlatans and quacks. One of the 
important articles was dedicated to “The Subtle Poisons,” capable of 
fooling the most intelligent, i.e., anti-catarrh powders with cocaine and 
calming syrups with opium. Of course the principal addicts to both 
drugs, the overwhelming majority, were members of the therapeutic 
union with pretensions to institutionalization (who would never recur 
to catarrh powders, but only to the pure alkaloid), or older people 
induced to such use by said therapists. 

Hopkins did not hesitate to affirm that such powders and 


syrups converted young men into delinquents and young women into 


166 McWilliams, 1990, pp. 51-54. 
167 Lewin, Louis. Phantastica: Narcotic and Stimulating Drugs Their Use and Abuse, 
tr. P. H. A. Wirth. NY: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1964 AO, pp. 55, 69. 
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prostitutes. This prophecy, which would have to wait for Prohibition 
to be fulfilled, was founded on the information principle of Wiley. 
The sector self-defined as responsible medicine could not admit that 
an exact label and an accurate instructional leaflet from the 
manufacturer would be enough, because certain substances possessed 
intrinsic powers of deception, very superior to the discernment of the 
adult, which only the ethics of the physician could control. Finally, 
Hopkins proposed to the public and to legal authority that only a 
diplomaed physician or pharmacist could keep under control the great 
psychotropic drugs, and that any other use constituted an infamous 


pastime, a crime or a sickness: 


[I]hese are the most dangerous of all quack medicines. … There is but one 
safeguard in the use of these remedies; to regard them as one would regard opium, 
and to employ them only with the consent of a physician who understands their true 
nature. .. Normal people do not knowingly take opium or its derivatives except 
with the sanction of a physician .... [Will our laws prevent the shameful trade that 
stupefies helpless babies and makes criminals of our young men and harlots of our 
young women. ... Intelligent people are not given largely to the use of the glaringly 
advertised cure-alls such as Liquozone and Peruna. Nostrums there are, however, 


which reach the thinking classes as well as the readily gulled.168 


Allied with the WASP crusade for ethylic sobriety and with the 
expansion of services inherent in the Welfare State, the medical 
profession upended the attitude that had prevailed from the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Pleasure and health were now seen as 


different things, almost opposites: 


168 Adams, 1905, IV. — The Subtle Poisons, pp. 32, 33, 39, 44. 
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Government and organized medicine take control over the manufacture and 
distribution of a dangerous substance that the public enjoys by defining it as 
medicinal as opposed to pleasurable and enforcing the distinction legally. If a large 
enough part of the public refuses to countenance the distinction, this confusion 
between medicine and pleasure is defined as drug abuse and the substance banned 


entirely to prevent it.! 


Now there was an evangelical protestant wing coupled with the 
bureaucratic control of the Welfare State; a century earlier the same 
distinction between need and want had appeared flanked by paganism 
and the concept of the minimalist state. In principle, what would 
result from all this would be an increase in power, without religious or 
political interference. 

But it was not possible to fan the flames of redemptory zeal 
and state control without paying a price in return. Two decades later 
these new fellow travelers will have so invaded the territory of the 
Hippocratics that the physicians are denouncing before the federal 
Congress a conspiracy to deprive the medical profession of its 
customary rights. At the end of the 1930s, statistics from the 
Department of Health revealed that legislation enacted on narcotics in 
the United States had caused the arrest of tens of thousands of 


doctors, of whom more than ten percent had completed prison terms: 


Almost immediately after the Harrison Act became effective in 1913, there began 
widespread indictment and imprisonment of physicians for narcotic violations. This 
occurred despite the fact that only a small percentage of the physicians were guilty of 
doing anything contrary to the best medical practice. … [One investigator] has 
written that by 1938 23,000 physicians were arraigned and 3,000 served penitentiary 


sentences on narcotic drugs.!7 


169 Grinspoon, 1985, p. 255. 
170 Kolb, Lawrence. Drug Addiction: A Medical Problem. Springfield, IL: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1962 AO, p. 146. 
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Figure 219. “Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Cures Colds, Coughs, and all Diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs (1870 — 1900).” Postcard. Boston Public Library, Massachusetts 
Collections Online [digitalcommonwealth.org, hereinafter DCO]. 


While the American Medical Association pandered to the 
prohibitionists by saying that opium was a remedy of aboriginal 
degenerates and morphine an indomitable and sinister power, one by 
one the doctors swore loyalty to the new pharmacological reality. 
Contrast this with the szatus quo ante: 
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A list of the most widely used drugs in 1885 shows opium and its alkaloid morphine 
(for pain) fourth and alcohol (as a sedative and anticonvulsant) sixth (first was iron 
chloride for anemia, second, quinine for malaria, third, ether for anesthesia, and fifth, 


sodium bicarbonate for indigestion). By 1910 the list had hardly changed: morphine 
was fourth and alcohol fifth.171 


Figure 220. “Les «Lynchages» aux Etats-Unis.” 
Le Petit Journal, Supplement Ilustré, Dix-septiéme année, 
numero 829, dimanche 7 Octobre 1906 BNF, cover. 


171 Grinspoon, 1985, p. 252. 
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Figure 221 (previous page). “Commissioner Lin Zexu (1843).” Lithograph by 
Edward Gilks (c. 1822 — 1897), from a drawing by a native artist in the 
possession of Lady Strange. Murray, Alexander. Doings in China. Being the 


Personal Narrative of an Officer Engaged in the Late Chinese Expedition. London: 
Richard Bentley, 1843 AO, frontispiece. 
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19 
Opium in the 
West and the East 


Physical pain, the pain of the body itself, is no longer 
the constituent element of the penalty. From being 
an art of unbearable sensations punishment has 
become an economy of suspended rights.' 

-- Paul-Michael Foucault (1926 — 1984) 


A. The China Trade 
1. The First Opium War 
a. English versus Chinese Consumption 
b. Official English and Chinese Views 
2. The Second Opium War 
3. The Repercussions of Legalization 
4. The Evolution of Imports 
5. The Number of Chinese Addicts 
6. An Interpretation of the Facts 
B. Consumption in India 
C. European and American Acceptance 


D. The Origins of the American Malaise 


' Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, tr. Alan Sheridan. NY: Vintage 


Books, 1979 [archive.org, hereinafter AO], p. 11; Surveiller et Punir: Naissance de la 


Prison. Paris: Gallimard, 1975 AO, Chapitre Premier, Le corps des condemnés, p. 


16: La souffrance physique, la douleur du corps lui-même ne sont pas plus les éléments constituants 


de la peine. Le châtiment est passé d'un art des sensations insupportables à une économie des droits 


suspendus. 
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Pethaps what is most interesting about opium in the 
nineteenth century is that its users should appear so diametrically 
different in different places on the globe. As illustrative of what occurs 
in China (where its consumption and production is prohibited) is what 
takes place in India when that country becomes the principal 
manufacturer and exporter of opium in the world. No less significant 
will be the evolution of its use in Europe and the United States, a 
reflection of what is happening in the Far East. Only in Asia Minor 
are traditional practices maintained nearly unaltered. 

That all this occurs simultaneously illuminates a relativity which 
too often passes by unperceived. Except for its level of adulteration, 
the drug is identical in London, Calcutta, Istanbul, San Francisco and 
Nanking; only the social policy surrounding its use is not. We can then 
observe to what point a prohibition is capable of overshadowing the 
substance itself, generating an autonomous universe of expectations, 
values and interests: something that can be completely unreal in 
theoretical principle can become completely real in its practical 


consequences, and vice versa. 
A. The China Trade 


The cultural, economic and political antecedents of the 
problem have already been discussed.” The Portuguese were the first 
to discover that China would not only accept precious metals and 
jewels, but also opium as a medium of exchange for tea, silk and 
spices? “Foreign opium was first introduced into China by the 


Portuguese trading from Goa and Daman ....””* 


2 See GHDV3P1, Chapter 14. The Liquidation of the Old Regime, C. The Gestation 

of the Problem with Opium in China, pp. 958 et seq. 

3 See GHDV2P2, Chapter 13. The Transition Toward Modernity, B. The New Spice 
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As this trade was just beginning to flourish, the first prohibition 
on opium smoking (when used with tobacco) was decreed by the 
Yongzheng Emperor (Aisin-Gioro Yinzhen, 1678 — 1735) in 1729. It 


wasn’t the first prohibition on smoking, however: 


[O]pium-smoking came into China through tobacco-smoking. The Spanish entered 
the East through the West, and brought with them to the Philipines [sic] the 
American narcotic tobacco … Tobacco-smoking was as obnoxious to the Chinese 
emperors as it was to the contemporary King James the Sixth of Scotland and First 
of England; and the last emperors of the Ming and the earlier Tsing emperors 
fulminated against the vice, issuing one prohibitory edict after another. All these 


edicts were disregarded ....° 


The 1729 edict on opium ordained “severe penalties against the 
sale of opium for smoking and the opening of opium-smoking divans, 
but no specific penalties were prescribed for the smoker.” 
Specifically, the new law banned “the importation of opium for (use in) 


madak?” Originally, opium was not smoked by itself but was smoked 


Route, 1. The Portuguese Doctors and Botanists, pp. 806 et seq. 

4 Morse, Hosea Ballou. The International Relations of the Chinese Empire, Volume 
I, The Period of Conflict, 1834 — 1860. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1918 
AO, Chapter VIII The Opium Question, Section 3, p. 173. 

> Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VII The Opium Question, Section 2, p. 172; see 
for example A Covnter-blaste to Tobacco (1604) by James I and VI (1566 — 1625) of 
England and Scotland in GHDV2P2, Chapter 12 Christianity and Ebriety (IID, pp. 
777-778. 

6 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII The Opium Question, Section 2, p. 173. 

7 Dikötter, Frank, et al. Narcotic Culture: A History of Drugs in China. Chicago, 


IL: University of Chicago Press, 2004, p. 38; see for a more extensive discussion 
Robinette, G. W. Did Lin Zexu Make Morphine? Volume 1. Valparaiso, Chile: 
Graffiti Militante Press, 2008, Appendix B. The Plant, Papaver Somniferum L., F. The 
Juice of P. Somniferum, Opium, 1. Description and History, c. Literature, ii. In China, 
p. 216. 
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mixed with tobacco:* “The opium was heated in a small copper pan 
until it turned into a very thick paste and was then blended with local 
plants including betel leaf, hemp, and tobacco, a mixture known as 
madak?” The smokers purpose may have been to hide the distinctive 
odor of tobacco, previously the subject of numerous bans. 

In the same year, Chen Yuan purchased opium at a pharmacy 
and was arrested. His defense was that he purchased the opium for 
medicinal purposes. The official verdict was that “opium is a 
pharmaceutical substance requited by medical practitioners. Only 
when it is blended with tobacco can it become harmful and lead to 
lustful acts: it can then be referred to as an illegal item." 

The Emperor’s purpose may have been to end the importation 
of tobacco, re-establishing more traditional means of barter. He did 
not demand the eradication of local cultivations of poppies nor 
prohibit the oral use of the drug. Instead, the law limited itself to 
punishing traffickers and owners of dens with the death penalty, in 


some cases strangulation. 


8 Chang, Hsin-pao. Commissioner Lin and the Opium War. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1964, p. 16; DLZMMV1, 2008, p. 215. 

? Robinette, 2008, p. 215; Dikôtter, 2004, pp. 32, 33, 37; Fay, Peter Ward. The 
Opium War (1840 — 1842). Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 
1975, p. 7; Chang, p. 16; Chung, 1978, p. 156. 

10 Robinette, 2008, p. 215; Dikôtter, 2004, p. 36; similarly, cannabis was used in 16th 


century Europe to hide the smell of tobacco when and where the latter was 


prohibited just as tobacco is used today to hide the smell of cannabis in Europe 
today. 

11 Dikôtter, 2004, p. 38, quoting Wang Hongbin, Jindu shijian (Historical evidence 
about the prohibition movement), Changsha: Yuelu shushe, 1997, pp. 17-19; Chung, 
Tan. China and the Brave New World: A Study of the Origins of the Opium War 
(1840 — 1842). Durham, NC: Carolina Academic Press, 1978, p. 156; DLZMMV1, 
2008, p. 216. 
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Figure 222. “Yongzheng Emperor in Court Dress (18th century).” Anonymous 
Court painter, hanging scroll, ink on silk. The Palace Museum, Beijing. 
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Figure 223. “China, Opium Smokers (c. 1880).” Lai Afong (1839 — 1890). Albumen 
print. Library of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, Washington DC. 


Westerners recorded the edict in an order from the Council of 
the “United Company of Merchants of England Trading to the East 
Indies, commonly referred to as the Honourable (English) East India 
Company”” in 1733: 


It having been a usual thing heretofore, for shipps ... to carry ophium with them for 
sale to China ... we think it our Duty ... to acquaint you with the late severe laws of 
China for ye prohibition of Ophium, the penalty ... being no less than ye confiscation 
of Ship & Cargoes to the Emperour, as well as death to the person who should dare 
offer to buy it of you .... [T]herefore ... you are neither to carry, nor suffer any of it 
to be carry’d in your Ship to China, as you will answer the contrary to the Hon’ble 


Company at your peril. 


12 Morse, Hosea Ballou. The Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China 
1635 — 1834, Volume I. Oxford, UK: At the Clarendon Press, 1926 AO, Prefatory 
Note, p. ix. 
13 Morse, 1926, Volume I, Chapter XX Prohibition of Opium, p. 215. 
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Although the Company prohibited the transport of opium in its own 
ships, “Portuguese ships continued to carry it from Goa and Daman, 
and it was open to French ships to carry it from Pondicherri, or to 
Dutch ships or country ships (English or Moors’) from any of their 
2314 


factories in India [quotation marks, parentheses original]. 
In 1729 the amount of Portuguese opium imported into China 


did not exceed 200 chests a year; the importation remained in their hands until 1773, 
during which time the quantity had increased to 1000 chests, the quantity imported in 
1767. The fulminations of an Imperial edict, designed to check opium-smoking, 
cannot have been directed against so insignificant a quantity as 200 chests, and it is 
clear that during the eighteenth century the import of foreign opium was sanctioned 


as being a medicinal drug.!5 


The English then quickly cornered the Portuguese market and 
became the principal supplier to the Chinese. In 1773, opium 
production in eastern India became a monopoly of the British East 
India Company, which operated by royal concession great poppy 
plantations in Bengal, where its botanists had developed new 
cultivation methods for the plant: “[T]he English company assumed 
the monopoly of all the opium produced in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

In that year, 1773, is the earliest record of English merchants 
importing opium from Calcutta into Canton ....”"° 

Demand for its opium, however, was limited as the market was 
saturated. Because of the ongoing war with France and the local 
demand for silver, in 1782 the Governor-General shipped opium 
directly via the BEIC to China which was ultimately sold at a loss: 


14 Morse, 1926, p. 216. 
15 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 3, pp. 173-174. 
16 Morse, 1918, p. 174. 
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Owing to the war [with France] ... in Bengal, in order to relieve the stringency in its 
own treasury and by the same stroke to fill the treasury at Canton, the Governor- 
General initiated a mercantile transaction which created some degree of 
embarrassment for the China Council. .... [H]e withdrew opium from the Calcutta 
sales and shipped it on the Company’s account .... The opium was sold ... for ... a 
loss ... of 18.7 per cent. ... Owing to the competition of private stocks, [the Chinese 
merchant] was only able to dispose of 200 chests in Canton, Macao and their 


vicinity.!7 


Yet, by the late 1790s the market was better and “the Company was 


reaping huge profits from the sale of opium in China." 


At the end of the eighteenth century the Jiaging Emperor 
(Aisin-Gioro Yongyan, 1760 — 1820) decided to turn up the pressure, 
ordering the destruction of many local plantations while extending the 


death penalty to simple users: 


[in 1796 (in which year the import at Canton was 1070 chests) the Emperor ... 
renewed, with increased penalties, the edicts of 1729 and later years. Four years later, 
in 1800, the final step was taken, and the Emperor Kiaking issued his edict 
prohibiting the importation of opium from abroad, and the cultivation of the poppy 
at home. ... Up to this date opium was, in the trade of Canton, a commodity like any 
other ..... [A]float there was not prohibition or restriction. The demand for it was 
welcomed as a means of reducing somewhat the serious drain in the Western world’s 
reserves of silver which had been occasioned by the withdrawal and retention of the 


specie required for tea ....!° 


17 Morse, 1926, Volume II, Chapter XX XVII A Speculation in Opium, 1782, pp. 76- 
78. 
18 Layton, Thomas N. The Voyage of the Frolic New England Merchants and the 


Opium Trade. Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1997 AO, p. 28. 
1 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Sections 3 and 4, p. 175. 
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” 


Figure 224. “The Emperor Renzong Jiaqing of the Qing Dynasty (18th century). 
Anonymous Court painter, hanging scroll, ink on silk. Palace Museum, Beijing. 
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The Emperor’s edict implicitly acknowledged the ineffectiveness of 
seventy years of previous edicts but demanded the foreigners cease to 


bring it: 


The pernicious effects arising from the use of Opium were formerly confined to the 
provinces of Fokien and Quangtong, but have spread in the course of time through 
the other provinces of the Empire …  [Therefore, communicate] to the Chief 
Supracargoes of Foreign Nations, that they may inforce the observance of this 
prohibition of the importation of Opium on board the Ships of their respective 


Countries [tr. G. T. Staunton].20 


Dictated by a government as hated as the Manchu dynasty was then, 
these prohibitionary measures converted a minor business into a much 
larger black market. The decree caused corruption among local 
officials and passive resistance among the peasantry. 

The trade worked like this. Except as previously noted, the 
British East India Company adopted a system to nominally respect the 
Emperor’s prohibition (with whose government it was negotiating the 
sale of tea, silk and spices) by not carrying their own Indian product in 
Company ships. Instead, they left the export of the opium to private 
merchants, who obtained licenses to transport the merchandise from 
India to China: 


The Company maintained a virtual monopoly of the cultivation and sale of opium in 
India, but distribution of the drug in China was left in private hands. It had in this 
way perfected ‘the technique of growing opium in India and disowning it in China’ 


[quotation marks original].?! 


2 Morse, 1926, Volume II, Chapter IV Opium Prohibited; The Providence Affair; 
1799, Appendix M Edict to Prohibit the Sale of Opium, Published at Canton on the 
2nd of December, 1799, pp. 345-346. 

21 Berridge, Virginia and Griffith Edwards. Opium and the People: Opiate Use in 


Nineteenth Century England. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987 AO, pp. 
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These private entrepreneurs, known as Country Traders, stored 
their opium on warehouse boats anchored off Lintin Island, and later 


Hong Kong. Once in Chinese waters a Country ship 


arriving with opium on board called in at Lintin and discharged it into the store- 
ships, and then went on to Whampoa [Canton] with her legitimate cargo. The 
consignee sold by sample for cash ... and gave the Chinese buyer [a] delivery order. 
The latter made all arrangements with the officials, and took delivery from the store- 
ship. There the opium was always taken out of the chest ... and was packed in mat 
bags of convenient size and placed in fast armed boats, with crews of fifty to seventy 


men.22 


Figure 225. “Sketches in China: Onboard an Opium Hulk at Shanghai” Unknown 
local artist. The [ustrated London News, Vol. LXXXIH, No. 2329, Saturday, 
December 8, 1883, pp. 564-565. HKBU Library, Hong Kong. 


173-174. 
2 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 8, p. 179. 
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These details of the clandestine trade were well known to 
everyone, even the Emperor: “There are also wholesale smuggling 
Boats called Faehae (fast crabs or fast shoes) which go and come with 
the speed of flight.” The discharge of the opium from the warehouse 
boats “was done in the face of day, with no concealment, and 
frequently in full sight of the guard-boats .... Often a proclamation was 
issued by the viceroy commanding ships in the outer seas to sail away, 
which they never did ....” 


Figure 226. “Fast Crab Smuggling Boat.” Youqua (fl. 1840 — 1870). Watercolour, 
bodycolour, ink on pith paper. The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, UK. 


2% Morse, 1926, Volume IV, Chapter LXXXIX, Obstruction at Macao: Opium at 
Lintin, 1831, Appendix AA Papers on the Opium Trade, Paper Received on 24 July 
1831, Letter from the Emperor received on the 25th of the 5th moon of the 11th 
Year of Taoukwang, p. 275. 
24 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VII, Section 8, p. 179. 
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This invasion of foreigners “from the southern seacoast was 
something new in Chinese history .... The Manchu military 
arrangements had been made with a view to controlling the Chinese 
populace, not for resisting invasion from the sea.” 

The silver obtained made its way back to the British East India 
Company, who in exchange for the precious metal issued bills of 
exchange payable in English currency: “[T]he main method was for 
the Company’s Treasury at Canton to accept specie from Country 
merchants which their Indian produce yielded, in return for Bills on 
the Court of Directors in London, or on the Government of Bengal 


9926 


(rarely Bombay). With the silver, the Company bought those 
Chinese articles preferred in the European market. 

With time, other European powers entered the lucrative trade, 
including Holland and the United States, the latter shipping Turkish 


opium initially. The Americans began carving off a tenth of the market 


in 1811 when the brig Sy/ph, of Philadelphia, arrived in Macao with a cargo of opium 
from Smyrna, Turkey. Americans soon developed a regular trade in Turkish opium, 
but by 1817 they controlled only ten percent of the trade at Canton. In 1838, the 


British finally allowed American-owned vessels to carry opium from India to China.?’ 


French investors also joined the business, leading to their country’s 
important role in the Second Opium War (1856 — 1860). 

While it lasts, the Chinese prohibition causes a vertiginous rise 
in smuggling. When capital punishment was decreed for traffickers in 


and smokers of opium-laced tobacco in 1729, imports amounted to 


2 Fairbank, J. K. “Chinese Diplomacy and the Treaty of Nanking, 1842,” The Journal 
of Modern History, Volume XII, No. 1, March 1940 JO, p. 7. 

26 Greenberg, Michael. British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-42. 
Cambridge, UK: At the University Press, 1951 AO, p. 12. 

27 Layton, 1997, p. 28. 
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around 200 chests of roughly 140 pounds or about 63.5 kilos apiece 
net.” By 1767 the trade was already 1000 chests, and in 1821 (when 
the death penalty was applied as much to users as to traffickers) it had 
risen to nearly 5,000. From this moment began the Golden Age of 
Contraband.” Less than two decades later it had achieved 40,000 
chests.” 


28 Medhurst, W. H. “Remarks on the Opium Trade, based on the preceeding View,” in 
Unknown compiler’s Papers relating to The Opium Trade in China, 1842 — 1856. 
London: Printed by Harrison and Sons, 1857, Inclosure 5 in No. 26, Shanghae, 
October 27, 1855, p. 52: “A chest of Patna, therefore, weighing 140 lbs. ...”; not all 
chests weighed the same: “At this rate (a chest weighing 154 [and two-thirds] Ibs. ...” 


(Hobson, Benjamin. “Dr. Hobson to Sir J. Bowring, Canton, November 6, 1855,” Papers, 
1857, Inclosure 1 in No. 26., p. 44); “[One] ball of opium, which, he states, weighs, 
on an average, three catties, and of which thirty-three go to a chest [making each 
chest weigh 133 and one third pounds],’ (Woo-ting-poo. “Abstract of a Memorial 
advocating the Legalization of Opium, published in Pekin, in the “Gazette” of January 4, 1853,” 
Thomas Taylor Meadows, Consular Interpreter, January 30, 1853, Papers, 1857, 
Inclosure in No. 25., p. 35); “1 chest = 140 Ibs = 63.5 kg,” (Chowla, Sandeep, 
supervisor. 2008 World Drug Report. Geneva, CH: United Nations Office on 


Drugs and Crime, 2008, p. 174, footnote a); Lin Zexu meticulously recorded the 
number of chests [21,306] and the weight of the opium [2,376,254 catties] he 
nominally destroyed, for an average of 111 catties per chest which, at 1.3 pounds per 
catty, is 144.3 pounds (DLZMMV1, Appendix C, G. Lin’s First Memorial from 
Zhenkou (Kuo), J. Lin’s Second Memorial from Zhenkou (Kuo), pp. 281, 295-296). 
2 See GHDV3P1, Chapter 14 The Liquidation of the Old Regime, 1. Some 
Historical Facts, p. 958. 

30 Greenberg, 1951, Appendix 1, D. Opium Tables, pp. 220-221; see also Trocki, Carl 
A. Opium, Empire and the Global Political Economy: A Study of the Indian 
Opium Trade 1750 — 1950. London: Routledge, 1999 AO, p. 95; Shou-yi, Bai et al. 
An Outline History of China, Revised Edition. Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 
2002 AO, Chapter IX. The Ming-Qing Period: The Twilight of Feudalism, p. 381 
offers slightly different numbers, as does Louis Lewin. Phantastica: Narcotic and 
Stimulating Drugs, Their Use and Abuse. NY: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1964 
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Bear in mind that these numbers are admittedly squishy. A 
modern investigator notes: “No absolutely reliable figures are possible 
because the trade was, after all, a smuggling trade. Such statistical 
statements as exist differ from one another because they are derived 


: 31 
from a variety of sources.” 


An historian and compiler of relevant 
statistics wrote in the early twentieth century: “Every statement 
regarding the quantities of opium consumed in China appears to differ 
from every other statement. That arises partly from the fact that a 
great degree of secrecy was maintained over the trade .... To reconcile 
all the different statements would be an impossible task ....””” 

Many Chinese were strangled for violating the imperial decrees, 


even though the ineffectiveness of the repression was manifest: 


For some time past, the authorities, acting under the edicts of the eighteenth century, 
had taken proceedings against Chinese who had opened opium-smoking divans, or 
who sold opium at retail for smoking; and they had arrested many, imprisoning 
some, confiscating the property of others, sentencing others to transportation to the 


Frontiers, and executing on others the extreme penalty prescribed — strangulation. 


The people were uncomfortable with foreign interference, but what 
other solution did they have when the Emperor was destroying their 
crops? Like the Arabs and Europeans, the Chinese understood that if 


the drug was administered properly it helped one live a more 


AO, Euphorica: Mental Sedatives, Opium and Morphia, 1. Their History, 
Production, and Effect, p. 41; Um 1790 ... Kisten eingeführt (Lewin, L. Phantastica: Die 
Betdubenden_und Erregenden Genussmittel Für Arzte und Nichtärgte. Berlin: Verlag von 


Georg Stilke, 1924 AO, Euphorica. Seelen Beruhigungsmittel. Opium. Morphin. 1. 
Geschichte und Ausbreitung des Gebrauchs als Genußmittel, p. 47); for more, see 
this chapter, section C. The Evolution of Imports. 
31 Greenberg, 1951, Appendix 1, p. 220. 
32 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Section 36, A Note on Opium Tables, p. 211. 
33 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 29, p. 197. 
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satisfactory life. And making use of its virtues was especially urgent 
because the country was being devastated by terrible civil wars, natural 


catastrophes, constant brigandage and a pitiless exploitation. 
1. The First Opium War 


One might just as well call the first of the two Sino-European 
conflicts over opium in the nineteenth century the Silver War (1839 — 
1842). The Chinese currency, the copper cash, had for a thousand years 
been exchanged for roughly 1000 cash to one #e/ of silver.“ Until 
1820, silver had been flowing in, not out. Between 1821 and 1830 this 
began to reverse and in the three year period 1831-1833 as much silver 
left the country as had come in during the entire decade of 1811- 
1820.° The people bought and sold in cash, but paid taxes in silver. 
Cash had to be exchanged for silver. A shortage of silver meant more 
cash was needed to purchase the same weight of silver, causing an 
increase in inflation. A considerable portion of the silver of the 


country came to be destined for the acquisition of opium, only partially 


34 Chang, 1964, p. 39; a fae/ (from the Malay zahil via the Hindu Zo/a, weight) was 
roughly one and one-third ounces of fine silver [Unknown contributor. “Tael,” The 


Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Volume XXVI Submarine Mines to 


Tom-Tom. NY: Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 1911 AO, p. 354; the native silver 
came in lumps, known as sycee (Fay, 1975, p. 36); see also DLZMMV1, Appendix A, 
p- 171]. 

35 Chang, 1964, p. 41, citing the P’eng Hsin-wei, volume II, pp. 564-565; Greenberg, 
1951, has slightly different years: “First, the balance of trade changed in favour of 
the foreigners, the flow of silver reversing its direction from about 1826. … After 
1804 very little or no silver had to be sent from Europe to China by the Company. ... 
In the three years from 1806-9 some $7 milion of silver bullion and coin was 
shipped from China # India, to make up the balance of payments” [italics original] 
(pp. ix, 10). 
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returned as payment for the exports of silk, tea and spices. England 
now no longer needed to export precious metals. In the 1830s the 
problem of the outflow of silver was thoroughly discussed in Chinese 
memorials to the Emperor as well as by foreigners.” 

Further, the magnitude of the traffic allowed the principal 
opium traders to amass enormous fortunes. First among these were 
James Nicolas Sutherland Matheson (1796 — 1878), a Scottish trader, 
and his partner William Jardine (1784 — 1843), a Scottish physician 
with the British East India Company. Together they founded Jardine, 
Matheson & Co., in 1832. Using secret Chinese societies and corrupt 
Chinese officials as intermediaries, Jardine, Matheson and other 
adventurers established extensive distribution networks in an otherwise 
closed country. The superintendent of British trade at Canton in the 
late 1830s, Charles Elliot (Elliott, 1801 — 1875) reported on the active 


involvement of the local Chinese authorities in the smuggling: 


It has been a confusion of terms to call the opium trade a smuggling trade; it was a 
formally prohibited trade, but there was no part of the trade of this country which 
had the more active support of the local authorities. It commenced and has 
subsisted by means of the hearty connivance of the Mandarins .... 

No portion of the trade to this country more regularly paid its entrance than this of 
the opium. The least attempt to evade the fees of the Mandarins was almost certain 
of detection and severe punishment, and a large share of these emoluments reached 
not merely the higher dignitaries of the Empire, but in all probability, in no very 


indirect manner, the Imperial hand itself.37 


3% Kuo, P. C. A Critical Study of the First Anglo-Chinese War with Documents. 
Taipei: Ch’eng Wen Publishing Co., 1970, pp. 82-83, 211-212, 215-216, 218-219, 
232-233, 235-237; Chang, pp. 40, 126; Gützlaff, K. F. China Opened, Volume 2. 
London: Smith, Elder and Company, 1838, p. 19; Bridgman, E. C., ed. The Chinese 
Repository, Volume 7. Canton: Bridgman, 1838, pp. 271-273; see also DLZMMV1, 


Appendix A, pp. 171 et seq. 
37 Elliot, Charles. “Captain Elliot to the Foreign Office. — (Received February 15, 1837.) 
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Figure 227. “Sir James Nicolas Sutherland Matheson, Scottish Tai-Pan (1837).” 
Engraving by Henry Cousins (1809 — 1864) after a painting by James Lonsdale 
(1777 — 1839). Mesotint. National Portrait Gallery, London. 


Macao, July 27, 1836 (Extract.),” and “Captain Elliot to Viscount Palmerston. — (Received 
July 17, 1837.) Macao, February 2, 1837,” in Unknown compiler’s Correspondence 
Relating to China. London: Printed by T. R. Harrison, 1840 AO, Nos. 82. and 90., 
pp. 137-138, 154. 
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Figure 228. “William Jardine, Scottish Physician (1820s).” George Chinnery (1774 — 
1852). Oil on canvas. Maggie Keswick, ed. The Thistle and the Jade: À Celebration 
of 150 years of Jardine, Matheson & Co. London: 

Octopus Books Limited, 1982 AO, p. 13. 
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In the mid 1830s the Dao Guang Emperor (r. 1820 — 1850) 
and his counselors (no few of whom were opium smokers) met to take 
a decision on the trade that was draining their country of specie. The 
debate pitted those in favor of “relaxing the ban (shyin)” on opium 
with those in favor of “strengthening the ban (yanjin. The latter 
demanded more restrictive policies with even harsher penalties while 
the former proposed re-legalizing the use of the drug and returning to 
cultivating domestic poppies as an effective solution. 

Xu Naiji (Hsü Nai-chi, 1777 — 1839), subdirector of the Court 
of Sacrificial Worship, specifically recommended on 17 May 1836 the 
re-legalization of opium: “A tariff duty would be imposed on the 
article, which was to be [re]classified as medicine.”” This would have 
been a return to the previous policy in place at the turn of the century: 
“In the tariff, published at the close of the last century, opium was 
placed among the imports, as a medicinal drug, subject to a duty of five 
mace per catty.””” At Canton, Governor-General Deng Tingzen (Teng 
Ting-chen, 1776 — 1846) “outlined a nine-item regulation which would 
put Hsu’s policy into practice.” 

The opium smugglers were of two minds about the proposal: 
Jardine was unhappy with the idea but happy with the resulting profits: 


“I do not think well of the plan as far as our interests are concerned — 


38 Hiromasa, Inoue. “Wu Lanxiu and Society in Guangzhou on the Eve of the 
Opium War,” tr. Joshua A. Fogel, Modern China, Volume 12, No. 1, January 1986 JO, 
p. 104. 

3 Chang, 1964, pp. 85-86. 

4 Bridgman, E. C. “Crisis in the opium traffic,” The Chinese Repository, Volume 
VII, No. 12, April 1839 GB, Art. I, p. 609; DLZMMV1, Appendix C Documents, p. 


267; one mace is roughly 58 grains troy or 3.8 grams; one catty (cattie) is roughly 


1.333 pounds or 604.5 grams. 
41 Chang, 1964, p. 88. 
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though it has already enhanced prices.” The Canton Register (reputedly 
Jardine’s mouthpiece), dared call it a “glimmer that is breaking through 


43 : 
22 But the obvious 


the chaotic darkness of Chinese legislation. 
solution of re-legalization would have to wait several decades and the 
outcome of another war. 

Another group, led by the mandarin Lin Zexu (the Governor- 
General of Hu-Kwang province and also responsible for the salt 
monopoly, 1785 — 1850), presented a number of long memorials to the 
Emperor. He condemned the suggestion of re-legalizing opium and 
took a hard line against the clandestine trade, advocating not giving in 
to popular resistance. In particular, he argued for “[a] complete 
annihilation of the instruments of smoking ...,” that all “penalties … 
should be made heavier ...,” that “those who open opium divans” 
should be “subject to death penalty and the dealers in opium ... subject 
to exile,” and finally the “death penalty upon the smokers” while 
making “the owners of divans or the dealers in opium subject to the 
penalties of beheading and exposing the heads thus cut off." 

After many polemics on the subject were heard, the posture of 
unconditional respect for the authority of the Emperor triumphed, as 
well as the erroneous impression that the English were barbarians 
dependent on China and that without tea and rhubarb they would soon 
succumb to fatal constipation: “Rhubarb, tea, silk are all valuable 
products of ours, without which foreigners could not live. … China is 
completely self-supporting, whereas foreigners cannot live without the 


tea and rhubarb they get from China.” It was then a common belief 


42 Chang, 1964, p. 87, quoting from a letter to John Rees, one of Jardine’s ship 

captains. 

4 Chang, 1964, p. 87. 

#4 Kuo, 1970, pp. 80-82, 221, 223-224; see also DLZMMV1, Appendix C, pp. 231 et 

seq. 

4 Waley, Arthur. The Opium War Through Chinese Eyes. London: George Allen 
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among the Chinese that “foreigners, and particularly the English, 
would die of constipation if deprived of rhubarb.” 


Figure 229. “The Imperial Portrait of the Chinese Emperor called Daoguang’ 
(Aisin- Gioro Mianning, 19th century)” Anonymous Court painter. 
Hanging scroll, ink on silk. Palace Museum, Beijing. 


& Unwin Ltd., 1958 AO, pp. 29, 33, quoting Lin Zexu; see also Chang, 1964, p. 131. 
46 Waley, 1958, p. 33. 
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Once named High Commissioner with Plenipotentiary Powers 
(chin ch'ai ta-ch’en),"” Lin left for Canton, arriving on the tenth of March, 
though even before beginning the two month journey (narrated in a 
surviving diary) he had been able to verify that the prohibition had 
produced serious corruption among the civil and military bureaucracy. 
Once established in Canton, Lin issued an ultimatum, demanding the 
foreign traders surrender all their stocks of opium in the warehouse 
boats anchored off Hong Kong within seventy-two hours.” To ensure 
compliance he took the some 200 foreign traders hostage in their own 
factories at Canton: “Pending the stay of the commissioner in Canton 
and while the course of his investigations, both to foreigners and 
natives, are yet uncertain, all foreign residents are forbidden to go 


down to Macao.””” Lin’s demand for the opium was initially rejected: 


The opium on board the ships in the outer waters is what is left over from former 
importations as well as recent arrivals; and being principally the property of merchants 
residing in Bengal and Bombay, the resident foreigners have not the power of delivering it 
up according to the order of H. E. (Lin); and in many cases valuable considerations 
have been given in India, by advances to be paid back before the opium can be 
released from the control of the commanders and supracargoes of the vessels [italics 


original].>° 


47 See DLZMMV1, Chapter I. The Origins of the Burning Tale, A. The Emperot’s 
New Closer, p. 22. 
48 Zexu, Lin. “Edict from the imperial commissioner to foreigners of all nations,” 
The Chinese Repository, Volume 7, May 1838 to April 1839. Canton: Bridgman, 
1839 [www.macaudata.com, hereinafter MCD], pp. 610, 612-613; Slade, John. 
Narrative of the Late Proceedings and Events in China. China: Canton Register Press, 
1839 [googlebooks, hereinafter GB], p. 28; Shuck, J. L. Portfolio Chinensis: A 
Collection of Authentic State Papers. Macao, China: Shuck, 1840 [GB], pp. vii-viti, 
90-91. 
4 Slade, 1839, p. 42. 
50 Slade, 1839, pp. 32-33; DLZMMV1, 2008, p. 30. 
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However, they quickly put aside their reluctance when trade 
superintendent Elliot wrote a multimillion dollar check on the British 
Parliament, declaring (completely without authorization) that the 


traders would be fully compensated for their surrendered opium: 


[T]he British merchants and others, subjects of the British Crown, did on the 27th 
day of March, 1839, upon the requisition of Captain Elliott, superintendent of British 
trade at Canton, surrender to the said Captain Elliott, for the service of her Majesty’s 
Government, 20,283 chests of opium, on the assurance of the said Captain Elliott 
that he on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, held himself responsible in the 


fullest and most unreserved manner for the same....°! 


After the last chest of opium was in his hands, “Lin composed 
a prayer to the God of the Sea (Chi Hai-shen wen) that all aquatic 
animals might take refuge when the decomposed opium was thrown 
into the ocean.” Lin also wrote two letters to Queen Victoria, the 


first of which was never sent while the second was never received: 


On about March 16, 1839, at a meeting at which Lin [and others] ... were present, the 
question of a letter to Queen Victoria was discussed. ... The letter written at this 
time was apparently never sent. Next year ... a more discursive version was sent .... 


[I]t is certain that the letter was never delivered to the Queen.53 


In this second letter (often habitually and erroneously ascribed 
to the Emperor), Lin asked if she would permit the sale of so 


poisonous a substance in her own country: 


5t Unknown editor. “Address to the Crown — Compensation for opium seized by the 
Chinese,’ House of Commons Debate, Volume 61, 17 March 1842 
[api.parliament.uk, hereinafter HAN], paragraph 759. 

52 Chang, 1964, p. 173. 

5 Chang, 1964, pp. 28, 93. 
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[U]pon what principle of reason do they [the traders] ... by a poisonous commodity, 
pour their injuries upon these very flowery people [the Chinese]? ... Let us suppose 
that individuals of another nation were to take Opium to the English country to sell, 
and were to seduce your people to purchase and to smoke it, you, the Sovereign of 
your honourable kingdom, would also be vastly incensed, and with painful anxiety 


would you completely exterminate it.>4 


Figure 230. “Diorama of Lin Zexu Processing the Opium at Humen.” 


Hong Kong Museum of History, Hong Kong. 


Once Lin received all of the opium from the receiving ships, he 
had three trenches dug alongside the river, each about “150 feet long, 
75 feet broad, and 7 deep, flagged with stone, and lined along the sides 
with heavy timbers.” The balls of opium were then “broken down 


54 Shuck, 1840, pp. 134, 138-9; DLZMMV1, Appendix C Documents, K. Lin’s 

Second Letter to the Queen (Shuck), pp. 303, 307-308. 

5 Bridgman, E. C. “Destruction of the opium at Chunhow (Chinkow),” The 

Chinese Repository, Volume VIII, No. 50, 1839-1840 GB, pp. 70-77; DLZMMV1, 
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and crushed upon platforms, raised on high benches above the water, 
and then pushed by the feet of the [500] Coolies into the receptacles 


beneath.””* Then, Lin writes to the Emperor 


salt is made to dissolve in the water; the opium ... is thereupon thrown into the salt 
water to stay there for half a day; and finally whole pieces of thoroughly heated limes 
are thrown into the mixture. It instantly boils, burning by itself. … At the time of 
the receding tide, the front exit is opened to let out the melted matter, and clean 
water is introduced to wash the bottom of the pond so that not an iota would be 


suffered to stay.>7 


In all, using this novel method, Lin wrote to the Emperor in 
early July: “The net weight of the opium ... is 2,376,254 catties, all of 
which were destroyed by the fifteenth day of the fifth month [25 June 
1839].”** Curiously, a very similar method using water, salt and lime 
was simultaneously being used by European chemists to extract from 
opium its most abundant alkaloid, morphine.” A slightly different 


method using water, lime and ammonium chloride (not sodium 
) 


chloride) is still being used today.” 


Appendix C, I. Bridgman’s Account, p. 289. 

56 King, Charles W. “Imperial Edict respecting the Surrendered Opium, the Process 
of Destroying it, and etc. (Extracts from Letters of C. W. King, Esq. of Canton to J. 
Ballestier, Esq.),” The London Times, Issue 17188, column C, 1 November 1839 
[infotrac.galegroup.com, hereinafter, IGG], p. 2; DLZMMV1, Appendix C, H. King’s 
Account, p. 283. 

57 See Kuo, 1970, pp. 243-250; DLZMMV1, Appendix C, G. Lin’s First Memorial 
from Zhenkou, p. 280. 

5 Kuo, 1970, p. 250; DLZMMV1, Appendix C, J. Lin’s Second Memorial from 
Zhenkou, pp. 295-296; official Chinese policy is that the “opium was burned in 
public on the Humen beach” (Shou-yi, 2002, p. 389). 

°° See DLZMMV2, Chapter XVI Confirmation, pp. 403 et seq., for example. 

60 Unknown author. “Opium Poppy Cultivation and Heroin Processing in Southeast 
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Lin’s actions set off two years of hostilities. The British sent a 
fleet including shallow-draft steamships to bombard coastal batteries 
and invade nearby towns: “On March 10, 1842, the British garrison at 
Ningpo was subjected to a surprise attack from an army of Chinese 
troops .... The Chinese attack was completely routed, losing some four 
hundred men without the killing of a single Englishman.”*' The 
British were helped by the general corruption in the Manchu regime: 


The extent of banditry, riots, aid to the enemy, and the activity of anti-dynastic secret 
societies were all indexes to the weakness of the dynasty’s hold upon the people. 
Traitors helped the advance of the British, and bandits rose in their wake, as both 


foreign and Chinese writers recorded at length.62 
But in at least one case the Westerners met stiff resistance: 


[A] force of 1,000 British soldiers invading Sanyuanli were greeted by peasants from 


103 villages armed with the raised three-star flag, swords, spears, hoes and spades. 


The villagers surrounded the British in circle and in hand-to-hand combat killed and 


wounded many of the enemy.® 


The technology and tactics of the invaders eventually prevailed. 
Iron steamships like the Nemesis had not been seen before by the 


retreating Chinese navy: 


Asia,” US Department of Justice, Drug Enforcement Administration, March 2001 
[shaps.hawaii.edu, hereinafter SH], DEA 20026, pp. 10-12; see also opiods.com and 
erowid.org. 
61 Fairbank, 1940, p. 9. 
62 Fairbank, 1940, p. 8. 
63 Shou-yi, 2002, pp. 390-391. 
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Figure 231. “The East India Company’s iron steamship Nemesis destroying 


Chinese war junks in Anson’s Bay (1843).” Coloured aquatint by 
Edward Duncan (1803 — 1882). National Army Museum, London. 


The Chinese were thrown into the utmost consternation by the sudden appearance 
of the steamer .... The light draught of the water of the Nemesis gave her an immense 
advantage, as she could pursue them at full speed, without much risk of grounding. 
Every shot now told upon the confused mass. The Chinese ran most of their boats 
ashore, in order to make their escape. Some of the junks were burnt, and others 
were blown up .... Thus, in the short space of three hours, forty-three war junks were 
blown up, and thirty-two fire-rafts destroyed, besides smaller boats.64 


Nanking, however, was spared. As the British were preparing 
to attack, one Chinese historian writes that “emissaries of the viceroy 
dramatically reached the river bank at dawn .... The British attack was 


64 Hall, W. H. and W. D. Bernard. Narrative of the Voyages and Services of the 
Nemesis, from 1840 to 1843, Volume II. London: Henry Colburn, 1844 AO, 
Chapter XXI, pp. 7-9. 
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therefore called off ... and on the eighteenth the English formally 


suspended _hostilities.”” 


Eyewitness testimony differs, in that the 
emissaries were already there but recalcitrant, and only reluctantly 


agreed to negotiate after a show of force: 


Even when it was announced that the High Commissioners, Elepoo and Keying, had 
arrived ... it was no easy task to bring them to straightforward matters of business. 
The landing of the troops, however, and the earnest preparations which were made 
for storming the city, tended to bring them speedily to their senses. … At daylight on 
the 14th the attack was ordered to be made upon the city, all being now in readiness, 
and the guns in position. … It was not until after midnight, scarcely more than three 
hours before the artillery would have opened, and the assault have taken place, that 


the commissioners at length yielded ...[italics original]. 


The Treaty of Nanking provided for the “cession of Hong Kong, 
opening of five trading ports [Canton (Guangzhou), Amoy (Xiamen), 
Foochow (Fuzhou), Ningpo (Ningbo), and Shanghai] ... where British 
consulates could be set up; indemnity of 21 million silver dollars; and 
tariffs on export and import customs and other dues to be fixed by 
mutual agreement.” 

The Emperor blamed Lin Zexu for the outcome of the 
conflict: “Externally you wanted to stop the ... trade, but it has not 
stopped; ... You are just making excuses with empty words. Nothing 
has been accomplished but many troubles have been created.” In 
August of 1841 Lin was condemned to exile “at I-li, on the north-west 


frontier” but along the way he was ordered to “take charge of river- 


6 Fairbank, 1940, pp. 19-20. 
66 Hall, Bernard, 1844, Volume II, Chapter XXXVI, pp. 434-435, 439-440. 
67 Shou-yi, 2002, p. 392; see also the copy of the Treaty at the USC Annenberg US- 
China Institute [china.usc.edu, hereinafter USC]. 
68 Chang, 1964, p. 212. 
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conservancy works” and within three years was “recalled from exile … 
and held a number of high posts, down to the time of his death in 
1850.” 

The opium continued to be submitted nominally to the 
prohibition, though now it was distributed de facto in more or less 
complete comfort. The High Commissioner perhaps never dreamed 
that his destruction of so many tons of the drug would only achieve 
the opening of his country and the acceleration of the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty: 


Economically, China had been a feudal country with self-sufficient small farming 
combined with domestic handicrafts. After the Opium War, this economy gradually 
disintegrated with the penetration of foreign capital as the country was swept into the 
capitalist world market. ... From the time of the Opium War on, the Chinese people 


shouldered the double task of opposing domestic feudalism and foreign capitalism.” 
a. English versus Chinese Consumption 


Notwithstanding the presumptions in Lin’s famous never 
received letter to her Queen, England of course was a large importer of 
opium, both from Turkey and India, and had very few restrictions on 
its sale: “In China, since opium was prohibited, it has greedily been 
purchased at an enormous price; in England, where it has always been 
lawful for any one to consume it, men generally dislike it and seldom 
use it except as a medicine.””' In fact the amount of opium consumed 


in England was similar to that consumed in China, compared per 


6 Waley, 1958, pp. 154-155. 
70 Shou-yi, 2002, pp. 392-393. 
Davis, J. F. “Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying. Victoria, Hong Kong, June 22, 1844,” 
Papers, 1857, Inclosure in No. 10, p. 17. 
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inhabitant per annum. This is especially true when controlling for 
adulteration and morphine content. 

The population of England and Wales in 1841 “deduced 
directly from enumerations, and estimated to the middle of each” year 
is recorded in their first modern census as 16,050,542.” The diplomat 
sinologist John Francis Davis (1795 — 1890), the second governor of 
Hong Kong (1844 — 1848), in a letter to Commissioner Keying wrote: 
“The official returns for the year 1843, show that the whole quantity 
used in England during that year was only 47,432 lbs., or 335 piculs 74 
catties.””’ If we accept that roughly the same amount of opium was 
imported into England in 1841 as was imported in 1843, and we allow 
Davis’ England to mean both England and Wales, and we ignore the 
importation of laudanum and morphine both of which were then in 
commercial production in Europe, we can divide the quantity of 
imported opium by the population to get grams per inhabitant. If each 
kilogram contains 2.2 pounds, then 47,432 pounds is the equivalent of 
21,560 kilograms, or 21,560,000 grams. If we divide the latter by 
16,050,542 we get an estimate of 1.34 grams of opium per person per 
year. 

The UNODC estimates 2553 metric tons (40,200 chests of 
63.5 kilos) of opium were imported into China in 1839. But this may 


72 Unknown compiler. Census of England and Wales for the year 1861, Volume HI, 
General Report. London: Printed by George Edward Eyre and William 


Spottiswoode, 1863 AO, Table IVa. — Estimated population of England and Wales 
1701 — 1791, and Enumerated population, estimated to Middle of Census Years 1801 
— 1861, p. 22; see Volume I, 1862, Table V. — Population of the Counties of England 
and Wales, enumerated in 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841, 1851, and 1861, p. xiv for 


the actual number recorded on 6 June 1841; see also A Vision of Britain Through 


Time [visionofbritain.org.uk, hereinafter VOB]. 

® Davis, “Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying,’ Papers, 1857, Inclosure in No. 10, p. 16. 

™ Chowla, 2008, 2.0 A Century of Drug Control, Figure 2. Opium Imports into 
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be anomalous as it occurs at the end of a particularly troubling decade. 
In 1834 the BEIC loses its Chinese monopoly, the trade shifts to 
Lintin and points north, and from 1836 the discussion in Beijing of 
legalization, all of which helps to expand the trade. Better estimates of 
the yearly importation were provided by those closer to the scene. The 
sinologist and translator John Robert Morrison (1814 — 1843) wrote: 
“(T]he yearly importation amounts to about 30,000 chests.” His 
Chinese correspondent agreed: “Hwang-tajin accordingly gave me a 
paper of which the following is a translation: — ‘The opium imported 
by the British merchants amounts yearly to 30,000 chests or more.” 
The second governor of Hong Kong accepted the figure in calculating 
the revenue the Chinese could receive after legalization: “A duty of 
only fifty dollars per chest would yield on 30,000 chests a revenue of 
1.500,000 dollars” Indeed, if we average the previous five years of 
imports from 1835 to 1839, we get 32,287.2 chests. At 63.5 kilos per 
chest we have a total of 2,050,237,200 grams. The population of 
China is estimated as having been 413,457,000.” If we assume that the 
same amount of opium was imported into China in 1841 as had been 
on average between 1835 and 1839, and we ignore domestic 


ptoduction which by anecdotal accounts was not inconsiderable,” and 


China, 1650 — 1880, p. 175. 

™ Morrison, John Robert. “Memorandum. June 29, 1843,” Papers, 1857, Inclosure 1 in 
No. 4, p. 5. 

7 Morrison, “Memorandum,” Papers, 1857, p. 6. 

7 Davis, J. F. “Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying,’ Papers, 1857, Inclosure 2 in No. 11, 
p. 19. 

78 Durand, John D. “The Population Statistics of China, A.D. 2 — 1953,” Population 
Studies, Volume 13, No. 3, May 1960 [libgen.li, hereinafter LBL], Table 8. China: 
Recorded population totals, A.D. 1741 — 1851, p. 240. 

7 “Recent studies indicate that Chinese domestic production had begun in earnest 
around 1820 .... It is difficult to be certain about the extent of this cultivation, but 
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we use a truncated population number of 410 million for the 
population of China in 1839, then we can divide 410,000,000 into 
2,050,237,200 to get very close to 5.0 grams per inhabitant per year. If 
we use only the figure for 1839 of 2,553,000,000 grams we get roughly 
6.2 grams per person per year.” 

By these raw estimates China was consuming between three 
and five times the amount of opium that England consumed, a 
difference that is significant. However, the difference narrows when 
we take into account that “the Chinese, in preparing the opium for 
smoking, reduce it by boiling, one-half, so that a ball 1 catty in weight 


is reduced to half-a-catty ....”"" 


Malwa opium, coming from the states of Rajputana, and Persian opium, are packed 
in chests of about 100 catties ... and Bengal (Patna and Benares) opium ... in chests of 
120 catties; but, in preparing the drug for smoking, a chest of Malwa will boil down 
to at least 70 catties, and a chest [of] Bengal to at most 62 catties.®? 


Controlling for adulteration, Chinese consumption is closer to between 
2.50 and 3.10 grams per person per annum, still two to three times as 


high as the English consumption of 1.34 grams. 


Lin Man-huong estimates that by 1836 China was producing about 5,000 piculs or a 
bit less than 5,000 chests, mainly in the provinces of Yunnan and Sichuan” (Trocki, 
1999, p. 96). 
89 Because of the unsettled market conditions in the late 1830s (the BEIC loses its 
Chinese monopoly and discussion of legalization spurs expansion of the trade), 
perhaps a better estimate can be arrived at by using the average of the previous five 
years of imports from 1835 to 1839, or 32,287.5 chests, which at 63.5 kilos yields 
2,050,256.25 kilos, divided by 410 million gives very close to 5.0 grams per person 
per year. 
8! Hobson, “Dr. Hobson to Sir J. Bowring,” Papers, 1857, p. 44. 
82 Morse, 1918, Volume I, p. 173, ftnt 7. 
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Controlling for morphine content reduces the difference 
further. The English were importing mainly opium from Turkey, 


considered by aficionados to be of the best quality: 


1. Smyrna Opium (Opium Smyrnaeum). — This is the Turkey or Levant opium of 
commerce. … Smyrna opium affords the best commercial opium. It yields more 
morphia ... than either Constantinople or Egyptian opium. The quantity of morphia 
which can be obtained from it is, perhaps, on the average, about eight per cent [italics 


original].°° 


On the other hand, the Chinese were importing opium from 


India, with significantly less morphine content: 


a. Bengal Opium (Benares and Patna Opium). — ... Further experiments are required, ere 
we can speak with confidence as to the percentage quantity of morphia and narcotina 
obtainable from Bengal opium. Dr. Smytten procured only 2/2 or 3 per cent. of 
morphia. But from some experiments which I have made, I consider this quantity to 
be considerably below the truth. Mr. Morson informs me that Benares opium 
contains rather more than half the quantity of morphia contained in good average 
Turkey opium. ... 

B. Malva Opium. — … From common Malwa opium Dr. Smytten procured only 


from 3 to 5 per cent. of morphia; but, from fine samples, from 73⁄4 to 8 per cent.*4 


Controlling for morphine content, the Chinese number can be reduced 
by half again, to between roughly 1.25 and 1.51 grams per person 
annually, which neatly brackets the English usage of 1.34. These 


83 Pereira, Jonathan. The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Volume II, 
Third American Edition, ed. Joseph Carson. Philadelphia, PA: Blanchard and Lea, 
1854 AO, II. Organic Bodies, Order LXXXV. — Papaveraceae, Jussieu. — The Poppy 
Tribe, Section 337. Papaver somniferum, Linn. L. E. D. — The Somniferous or White 


Poppy, p. 1021. 
84 Pereira, 1854, Volume I], p. 1024. 
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numbers ate of course approximate and morphine content can vary 
within capsules on the same plant, from plant to plant, field to field, by 


cultivation methods, climate and season, among other factors. 
b. Official English and Chinese Views 


The official news that what was a panacea in Europe was at the 
same time considered something infernal in China might be considered 
the beginning of the black legend surrounding the drug. Even so, the 
English Parliament certainly had no desire to cut itself off from the 


revenues it received from the sale of it: 


[T]he House of Commons which sat in 1832 ... clearly acknowledged that the opium 
trade was a trade proper to be conducted. After having had all anomalies of the trade 
explained to them they came to the conclusion, on the complete information before 
them, “That in the present state of the revenue of India it does not appear desirable 
to abandon so important a source of revenue as the opium trade, the duty on opium 
being one which falls principally on the foreign consumer, and which appears on the 


whole less liable to objection than any other which can be proposed.®> 


Otherwise, before the war and even afterwards the issue was 
usually treated with benign neglect in Britain. To take only one non- 
representative example, the politician, poet and critic Sir Edward 
George Earle Bulwer-Lytton, 1st Baron Lytton (1803 — 1873), who 
became the Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1858-1859 and 
authored The Last Days of Pompei (1834) as well as the novel Paul 
Clifford (1830) with its often satirized first line, “It was a dark and 


stormy night ...” had little to say on the matter, judging from the 
record of his speeches in Parliament [see Hansard] or the incidental 


references to opium in his many popular novels [see the collected 


85 Unknown editor, 1842, paragraph 760. 
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works at AO]. His son, the statesman, politician and poet Edward 
Robert Lytton Bulwer-Lytton (1831 — 1891), served as Viceroy in India 
and presided over a famine in India with somewhat more than 


deliberate neglect: 


This calamity is an unforeseen and serious embarrassment ... We are all of us agree, 
however, firstly, not to sanction the commencement, for purely relief purposes, of 
large, long, and costly undertakings … and secondly, not to sanction any ... 


interference with the natural course of trade.86 


His Malthusian social policies were even more embarrassing as the 
famine came upon the heels of an elaborate state banquet.” 

Others more involved argued for legalization. Sir Henry John 
Temple Palmerston, 3rd Viscount Palmerston (1784 — 1865), who was 
then the British Foreign Secretary and would later serve as Prime 
Minister, advocated the Chinese legalization of opium primarily to 


prevent armed conflict: 


[T]he present state of the Chinese law upon this matter makes the trade illegal; and 
illegal trade is always attended with acts of violence .... It is of great importance … 
that the Chinese Government should place the opium trade upon some regular and 
legalized footing. .. But while the opium trade is forbidden by law, it must 
inevitably be carried on by fraud and violence; and hence must arise collisions and 
conflicts .... [I]t is impossible to suppose that this private war can long be carried on 
between British opium smugglers and the Chinese authorities, without events 
happening which must tend to put in jeopardy the good understanding between the 


Chinese and British Governments.®® 


86 Balfour, Lady Betty. The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Administration, 1876 to 
y betty 


1880: compiled from Letters and Official Papers. London: Longmans, Green, and 

Co., 1899 AO, Chapter VI Famine of 1877, pp. 190-191. 

87 Balfour, 1899, Chapter IV Delhi Assemblage, pp. 106 et seq. 

88 Palmerston, H. J. T. “Viscount Palmerston to Rear-Admiral Elliot and Captain Elliot. 
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Figure 232. “Portrait of Henry John Temple, 3rd Viscount Palmerston (after 1832).” 
Lithograph by Carl Wildt, after a painting by Conrad L’Allemand (1809 — 1880). 


Government Art Collection, Lancaster House, London. 


Foreign Office, February 26, 1841,” Papers, 1857, footnote * to No. 1, p. 1, and 
“Viscount Palmerston’s instructions to Sir H. Pottinger respecting Opium,’ Papers, 1857, 


footnote * to No. 1, p. 2. 
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The soldier and diplomat Sir Henry Pottinger (1789 — 1856) 
argued for the re-legalization of opium on purely practical grounds: 
“To conclude; it is my solemn and unbiased opinion ... that to legalize 
the sale of opium by barter is the only remedy for the trade, unless 


China can stop it altogether, and that I consider to be utterly 


r 89 
impracticable.” 


Hong Kong governor J. F. Davis pointed out the counter- 


productivity of prohibition: 


In the reign of His Imperial Majesty Kienloong, opium was subject, as a medicine, to 
a duty. ... Subsequently to that the drug was prohibited, and penalties attached to its 
consumption. But this prohibition and these penalties, instead of preventing, appear 
to have increased the consumption in a wonderful manner, until the value in money 
of the opium imported has come greatly to exceed the value of the tea exported. … 
But, in regard to many other commodities, England formerly adopted the system of 
prohibition and high duties, and these only increased the quantity of smuggling, 
together with crimes of desperate violence; until it was at length found that the 
fruitless expense of a large preventive force nearly absorbed the amount of duty that 


could be collected, while prohibited articles were consumed more than before.” 


The German Lutheran missionary and sinologist Karl 
(“Charles”) Friedrich August Gützlaff (1803 — 1851) observed the 
pointless miseries inflicted on the Chinese people as a result of the 
prohibition: 


8 Pottinger, Henry. “Memorandum respecting Opium, communicated by Sir H. Pottinger to 
Commissioners Keying and Elepoo, and Governor-General Newkeen,” Papers, 1857, “Queen,” 
off Nankin, August 27, 1842, p. 3. 
7 Davis, “Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying,’ Papers, 1857, Inclosure in No. 10., pp. 16- 
17. 
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The prisons were then [in 1839] crowded with victims, the innocent being the major 
part, many died in them, informers prospered, capitalists were purposely involved in 
crimes to get hold of their property, all legal trade was at an end, and, strange to say, 
the introduction of the drug was, when the panic had passed, resumed with greater 


vigour.?! 


Yet the official Chinese response in 1844 immediately after the 
war was simply that legalization could not even be mentioned to the 
Emperor: “I am apprehensive that if I submitted to the Great 
Emperor the abolition of the prohibitory regulations by the Central 
Empire itself, he would not only not grant it to me, the Great Minister, 
but scarcely forgive the crime I had incurred.” 

Indeed, the Emperor had already rejected one such plan: 
“{O]n one occasion a decree legalizing the import of opium was 
prepared by the Ministers for the Emperor’s approval. When the 
Imperial pleasure was finally taken, Taou-Kwang prohibited any 
further reference to the proposal, and said he ‘could not change face,’ 


. . 93 
i.e., alter his course.” 


91 Gützlaff, Charles. “Memorandum,” Papers, 1857, Inclosure 2 in No. 21. Victoria, 
May 22, 1849, p. 31. 
7 Keying, Commissioner. “Commissioner Keying to Mr. Davis,’ (Translation.), Papers, 
1857, Inclosure in No. 12. Taoukwang, 24th year, 7th month, 6th day. (August 19, 
1844.), p. 21. 
3 Bowring, John. “Dr. Bowring to the Earl of Malmesbury. — (Received April 2.), (Extract.), 
Hong Kong, February 5, 1853,” Papers, 1857, No. 24, p. 32. 
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Figure 233. “H.I.M., the Empress Dowager of China, Ci Xi (1905).” Hubert Vos 
(1855 — 1935). Oil on canvas. Fogg Art Museum, Harvard, Boston, MA. 
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2. The Second Opium War 


The conflict persisted. In part, this was because the original 
problem had not been resolved: “The Opium War did not solve the 
opium question. Although matters were not as they were before, 
opium was neither forbidden by the British nor legalized by the 
Chinese.””* After the First Opium War (1839 — 1842), one prescient 


British writer predicted more trouble if the trade was not re-legalized: 


While I perceive our two Governments equally sincere in their desire to observe the 
Treaty, I can perceive no possible source of trouble or misunderstanding except the 
prohibited trade in opium. … [If opium continues to be prohibited, the 


consumption of it will be still further promoted.” 


Even two decades later, at least one Englishman of the nobility 
was certain that the on-going trade had indeed been prohibited by the 
previous Treaty, being under 


the erroneous impression that the opium trade is expressly interdicted by Treaty, and 
that its introduction is therefore a violation of Treaty engagements. ... There is, I 
repeat, no such interdiction in the Treaty. No doubt so important an article ought to 
have been provided for by sanction or prohibition. But it is not. … The British 
Government ... have never insisted on a right to introduce opium, nor have the 


Chinese pretended that under Treaty they have a right to exclude it.” 


In one sense only, however, the provisions of the Treaty had 


been violated, because technically opium 


4 Trocki, 1999, p. 100. 
% Papers, 1857, Inclosure in No. 10. Mr. Davis to Commissioner Keying. Victoria, 
Hong Kong, June 22, 1844, p. 17. 
% Papers, 1857, No. 26. Sir J. Bowring to the Earl of Clarendon. — (Received March 
3.) Hong Kong, January 8, 1856, p. 41. 
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stands among the articles unenumerated in the tariff, on which articles a duty of 5 per 
cent. is leviable: that 5 per cent. under any circumstances is due to the Chinese 
Treasury. And inasmuch as this duty is not paid, there is a clear infraction of the 
Treaty. But if this position be taken, and opium be admitted as among the 
unenumerated articles, its legalization must be at once conceded — a concession the 


Chinese have never made.” 


By 1856 opium imports had increased to 67,000 chests (more 
than four million kilos): “Proceeding upon the statement of the ‘China 
Mail’ that 67,000 chests were delivered in China last year [quotation 
marks original] ... At this moment the English and French 
retaliated over events occurring with the lorca Arrow.” After the First 
Opium War, Chinese smugglers took advantage of the legal limbo 
surrounding opium, registering their ships in Hong Kong to “deter 
official interference. ... [I]n 1856, a Chinese craft [the Arrow] flying the 
British flag was seized for involvement in piracy and smuggling. 
[T]he Chinese crew was arrested and the English flag was torn down. 
The British navy, supported by French troops, retaliated ....””""” 

This time the war was even more rapid than before; it began at 
the end of 1857 and officially ended in 1858 with the Treaty of 
Tientsin. Now the European allies imposed permanent residency in 


Peking for the diplomatic corps, the opening of various other ports for 


°7 Medhurst, W. H. “Remarks on the Opium Trade, based on the preceding View,” Papers, 
1857, No. 26., p. 41. 

°8 Medhurst, W. H. “Remarks,” Papers, 1857, Inclosure 5 in No. 26., Shanghae, October 
27, 1855, p. 51. 

°° Shou-yi, 2002, pp. 398-399; a lorca or lorcha was a hybrid sailboat with a European 
hull but rigged as a Chinese junk with batten sails, fast enough to outrun pirates. 

100 Chowla, 2008, 2.0 A Century of International Drug Control, 2.1 Origins: The 
Development of the opium problem in China, p. 175; compare Figure 2. Opium 
Imports into China, 1650 — 1880, p. 175, where the number is put at 6500 metric 
tons. 
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trade and the residency of foreigners, import and export duties of 5 per 
cent ad valorem, the right to travel commercially in the interior of China, 
free navigation of the Yangtse and most odiously at the popular level, 


Rs PAON Š 101 
the complete freedom of movement for Christian missionaries. 


Also, “the Chinese agreed to pay a war indemnity of 8,000,000 taels.” 
At the end of the same year the parties signed in Shanghai an 
addendum to the treaty that legalized the importation of opium in 


exchange for a small fee of somewhat more than five per cent: 


[The Chinese negotiators] refused to admit it at the regular five per cent ad valorem 
provided by the Treaty of Tientsin. … The Chinese declined to consider fifteen or 
twenty taels per chest — about the regular five per cent ad valorem which applied to 
articles not enumerated in the tariff. After all, China’s moral scruples must not be 
sacrificed too cheaply. The British, for their part, argued that the rate must not be set 
so high as to drive the trade into illicit channels, making it more profitable to smuggle 
than to pay the import. The duty, a compromise between extreme claims made by 


both sides, finally came to rest at thirty taels per chest. 103 


But war continued. After another minor incident, both British 
and French forces in 1860 entered Beijing and looted the Summer 
Palace, setting it on fire and “destroying in a vandal-like manner most 
valuable property.”'"" The opium addicted Empress Ci Xi (T’zu-hsi, 
1835 — 1908) in 1861 “returned to Beijing ... and took charge of state 
affairs ‘behind the screen’ … In other words, Qing rule and the 


foreign powers became collaborators.” She ruled until her death. 


01 Shou-yi, 2002, pp. 399-400. 

02 X, “China,” The Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Volume VI Chatelet 
to Constantine. NY: Encyclopedia Britannica Inc., 1911 AO, V. History, p. 199. 

0 Owen, David Edward. British Opium Policy in China and India. North Haven, 
CT: Archon Books, 1968 AO, pp. 227-228. 

04 Shou-yi, 2002, p. 401. 

05 Shou-yi, 2002, p. 403. 
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Figure 234. Unknown illustrator. “Entrée des troupes alliès dans Pékin par la porte Tchâo- 
yånt, le 22 octobre 1860” L'Illustration: journal universel, Vol. XXXVI, No. 930, 
22 décembre 1860 AO, p. 412. 
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3. The Repercussions of Legalization 


A decade after the dissolution of the British East India 
Company, the English budget for 1870-1871 reveals the profit derived 
from opium netted eight million British pounds: “The distasteful 
subject of opium I will not enlarge upon; it will be sufficient to say that 
the profit derived from it has risen from £4,689,750 in 1856-7, under 
the Company, to £8,022,500 in 1870-1, under the Crown.” In that 
same year, “opium-related income represented 14% of aggregate 
revenue of India.” Opium imports continued to increase for some 
time, peaking at the end of the 1880s at around 100,000 chests 
(roughly 6,350 metric tons). A splendid market that flourishes in 
Europe for chinoiseries like silk, tea and spices was now supplemented 
with exports of jewelry and art. 

But the colonizer had gone too far. After the skirmishes 
known as the Second Opium War, British policy had support neither 
internationally nor domestically. Though there had been anti-opitum 
organizations in Britain earlier, in 1874 an association was founded that 


attracted more lasting support: 


The anti-opium organizations in existence in England at the time of the opium wars 
were short-lived and without much public impact. … In 1874, what was to be the 
main anti-opium organization, the Anglo-Oriental Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade ... was founded. The Society owed its origin to the efforts of a group 


of Quaker anti-opium campaigners in Birmingham ....!0 


106 Unknown compiler. House of Commons Debate, Volume 204, Third Series, 6 
March 1871 HAN, speech of Colonel Sykes, paragraphs 1481-1482. 

107 World Drug Report 2008, p. 176. 

108 World Drug Report 2008, p. 175. 

109 Berridge, 1987, pp. 175-176. 
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As their financial share of the Chinese opium trade declined, British 


moral opposition to the trade increased. 


Figure 235. “Chapel of the Sisters of Charity after the Tientsin Massacre (1871).” 
John Thomson (1837 — 1921), photographer. Wellcome Collection, London. 


Chinese xenophobia was constantly growing throughout this 
period as well. In 1870, reports of organ harvesting from Chinese 
children set off the Tientsin Massacre, taking the lives of the French 
consul, a number of nuns, a priest, three Russians, and fifty native 
Christians: 
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From the best information attainable the Sisters of Charity have been in the habit of 
paying a premium of a certain sum per head for all the children brought to their 
institution. This caused, as the Chinese assert, kidnapping to obtain the bounty. I 
have no doubt this is true to a greater or less extent … In this way many children 
were taken to the Mission when about to die, baptised and soon after taken away 
dead. … A report got about that the “Sisters” were killing the children for the 
purpose of getting their eyes and hearts to use in the manufacture of a medical 
specific, which commanded a fabulous price abroad. ... The result was a mob which 
killed the Consul, his clerk, eight or nine Sisters, three Russians, and it is estimated 
fifty native Christians and servants, in and about the Mission establishment and 
Consulate. … Every fact goes to show, that the fury of the people was directed 
against the Catholics .... All attempts to force religion on a Pagan people will fail 


italics, quotation marks original] ....!!° 


It was only matched by American xenophobia against the 
Chinese. In 1871 citizens of California lynched nineteen Chinese 


residents in an event known as the Los Angeles Chinese Massacre: 


About the twenty-first of October a “war” broke out near Nigger Alley [Calle de los 
Negroes] between two rival factions of the Chinese on account of the forcible 
carrying off of one of the companies’ female members [enslaved prostitutes] .... On 
Monday, October 23d some of the contestants were arrested ... and released on bail. 
It was expected this would end the trouble; but at five o’clock the next day the 
factional strife broke loose again, and officers, accompanied by citizens, rushed to the 
place to attempt an arrest. The Chinese resisted and Officer Jesus Bilderrain was 
shot in the right shoulder and wrist, while his fifteen-year-old brother received a ball 
in the right leg. Robert Thompson, a citizen who sprang to Bilderrain’s assistance, 
was met by a Chinaman with two revolvers and shot to death. ... News of the 
attacks and counter-attacks spread like wildfire ... and a mob of a thousand or more 


frenzied beyond control, armed with pistols, guns, knives and ropes, and determined 


110 Private Sources. “The Tientsin Massacre,” The Marin County Journal, Volume X, 
No. 22, Whole Number 492, Saturday, August 20, 1870 [cdnc.ucr.edu, California 
Digital Newspaper Collection, hereinafter CDNC], p. 1, columns 2-3, reprint from 
the San Francisco Bulletin, 13 August 1870. 
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to avenge Thompson’s murder, assembled in the neighborhood of the disturbance. 

[A] Chinaman … was seen trying to escape … [and was] captured ... but a 
detachment of the crowd ... dragged the trembling wretch … With the first 
suspension, the rope broke; but the second attempt to hang the prisoner was 
successful. … On October 25th ... nineteen bodies of Chinamen alone were in 
evidence and the verdict was: “Death through strangulation by persons unknown to 
the [grand] jury.” ... Following the massacre, the Chinese Government made such a 
vigorous protest to the United States that the Washington authorities finally paid a 


large indemnity [italics original].!"! 


After legalization opium smoking was no longer symbolic of 
the forbidden and of resistance to Manchu power, nor did it any longer 
feed a continually expanding underground economy. The demand for 
the illegal foreign drug had previously grown enormously; now with 
legalization that rate of increase faced the headwinds of domestic 


production: 


Forced to legalize importation and facing dwindling foreign reserves, the Chinese 
were compelled to reconsider the question of domestic opium production. 
Provincial authorities began to permit, and tax, domestic opium cultivation … 
officially illegal by the central government until 1890. This policy quickly began to 
show results — overall opium imports appear to have halved between 1880 and 1908, 
legal opium imports fell by more than [a] third, with serious consequences for the 
opium related income of British India [which] fell to 7% by 1905. … ‘The de facto 
legalization of opium poppy cultivation at the provincial level led to a gradual 
increase in production, but all stops were removed when the practice was officially 


recognized in 1890 and production skyrocketed [italics original].112 


11 Newmark, Harris. Sixty Years in Southern California 1853 — 1913 containing the 


reminiscences of Harris Newmark, ed. Maurice H. Newmark, Marco R. Newmark. 
NY: The Knickerbocker Press, 1916 AO, Chapter XXIX. — The Chinese Massacre 
1871, pp. 432-435; see also the copy at the Library of Congress [www.loc.gov, 


hereinafter LG]. 
12 Chowla, 2008, pp. 175-176. 
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New generations began to shun the legal opium habit as being 
associated with colonial exploitation and the ever more hated 
Westerner. Imports continued to grow, though not at the rate needed 
to multiply new users but rather only to maintain the tolerance of the 
old ones. Many returned to eating opium in place of smoking it, 
corresponding to a surplus of the drug in the free market, increasingly 
visible in a phenomenon of individual self-control. 

The Chinese returned to cultivating poppies domestically in 
great plantations located in the Southeast, in Sichuan [Szechuan, 
Szechwan] Province and the Yunnan mountains and mesa, zones 
traditionally associated with opium eating and contiguous with 
ethnically Thai territories, also linked with the substance for many 
centuries. Although the poppy from these regions was said to have 
only small proportions of morphine comparatively, and so was 
“considered inferior to the Indian, [it] was at least cheaper and easier to 
distribute ....”''’ By 1880 the country was producing half of its internal 
demand,' and the British began to fear that its ancient importer 
would become a net exporter, ruining the rest of the Asian market. 

By 1906, after more declining revenues from the trade, Liberal 
politician Theodore Cooke Taylor (1850 — 1952) introduced a 
resolution into the House of Commons declaring it morally 
indefensible: “Resolved, That this House reaffirms its conviction that 
the Indo-Chinese opium trade is morally indefensible and requested 
His Majesty’s Government to take such steps as might be necessary for 


bringing it to a close." The Chinese government had normalized the 


113 Berridge, et al, 1987, p. 178. 
114 Chowla, 2008, p. 172; Berridge, 1987, says “probably” this occurred by 1885, p. 
178. 
115 Unknown compiler. House of Commons Debate, Volume 158, Wednesday 30 
May 1906 HAN, New Bills, column 494. 
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fundamentals: domestic cultivation put an end to the economic 
hemorrhaging of silver leaving the country while the corruption linked 
to the repressive politics of the prohibition also disappeared. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
as the English were hardly able to obtain a profit from their old trade, 
the United States began to ascend to the status of a world power. 
Chinese expansion as an opium importer/exporter would be blocked 
by both countries. The North Americans, through a mix of 
messianism and mercantile interests, aspired to substitute opium with 
Western pharmaceutical opiates. Now the problem became not one so 
much of opium but of the wave of anti-opium pills containing 
morphine which some missionaries trumpeted and sold as a civilized 


cure for a diabolical aboriginal vice: 


The dangers of the use of morphine as an opium cure were discussed … The 
Chinese Medical Missionary Association asked the [1890 Shanghai] conference to 
seek ways to stop the dispensing of morphine and anti-opium pills, many containing 


morphine, by both missionaries and Chinese Christians.!16 


Missionary doctors reported an increase in the eating of the so- 
called Jesus Opium: 


Dr. Lyall, of Swatow, said .... We are more afraid of morphia than of opium. Large 
quantities are being introduced at all the southern ports … [The Chinese] ... look on 
this as foreign opium or even as “Jesus Opium.” … Dr. H. W. Boone gave an 
address in which he said that ... morphia eating is becoming prevalent in many parts 
of the country through the use of so-called anti-opium remedies [quotation marks 


original] ....117 


116 Lodwick, Kathleen L. Crusaders Against Opium: Protestant Missionaries in 

China, 1874-1917. Lexington, KY: The University Press of Kentucky, 1996 AO, 

Chapter 2. Missionaries Organize to Oppose Opium, p. 35. 

117 Unknown transcriber. “The Missionary Conference,” The North China Herald and 
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Figure 236. “John Hay (1903).” Painting, oil on canvas. John Singer Sargent 
(1856 — 1925). Brown University Portrait Collection, Providence RI. 


Toward the end of the nineteenth century, a number of foreign 


powers attempted to secure exclusive trading zones in China. In the 


Supreme Court & Consular Gazette, Volume XLIV, No. 1189, May 16, 1890 AO, p. 603, 
columns 1, 2. 
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midst of this chaos, the US Secretary of State John Milton Hay (1838 — 
1905) proposed in a series of diplomatic notes what became known as 
the Open Door Policy of 1899 and 1900. The first such circular called 
for an open market: 


This government is animated by a sincere desire that the interests of our citizens may 
not be prejudiced through exclusive treatment by any of the controlling powers 
within their so-called “spheres of interest” in China, and hopes also to retain there an 


open market for the commerce of the world [quotation marks original] ....118 


The second such note was sent in response to the Boxer 
Rebellion (1899 — 1901), the attack on foreign, colonial and Christian 
entities by the so-called Society of Righteous and Harmonious Fists 
(Ythequan) backed by imperial troops and the Dowager Empress Ci Xi. 
As the foreign powers invaded to rescue their citizens beseiged in 
Beijing, Hay called on them to preserve Chinese territorial and political 


integrity: 


The purpose of the President [McKinley] is ... first ... rescuing the American officials, 
missionaries, and other Americans who are in danger; secondly, in affording all 
possible protection everywhere in China to American life and property .... The policy 
of the Government of the United States is to seek a solution that may bring about 
permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international law, 
and safeguard for the world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of 


the Chinese Empire.!!° 


8 Hay, John M. “Mr. Hay to Mr. Choate, Washington, September 6, 1899,” Papers 
Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, with the Annual Message of 


the President transmitted to Congress December 5, 1899. Washington DC: 


Government Printing Office, 1900 [history.state.gov, Office of the Historian, 

hereinafter HSG], No. 205, Document 94, p. 132. 

119 Hay, John M. “Mr. Hay to Mr. Herdliska, Circular Telegram, Department of 
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Grand Western pronunciamentos about open markets, impartial 
trade and territorial integrity were all just more grist for the mill of one 


noted satirist: 


Extending the Blessings of Civilization to our Brother who Sits in Darkness has been 
a good trade and has paid well, on the whole; and there is money in it yet, if carefully 
worked — but not enough, in my judgment to make any considerable risk advisable. 

. The most of those People that Sit in Darkness have been furnished with more 


light than was good for them or profitable for us. We have been injudicious.!° 


After formal legalization in 1890 “optum production in China 
exploded, peaking in 1906 at a record high of more than 35,000 metric 
tons.” The imperialist, expansionist, writer, naturalist, soldier and 
United States President Theodore Roosevelt (1858 — 1919) proposed 
the convocation of an International Opium Conference to be held in 
Shanghai in 1909 ostensibly to help the Chinese people, an initiative 
which Great Britain embraced unreservedly. This would become only 
the seed of subsequent prohibitionist initiatives on the international 
level. 

The American delegation was led by Charles H. Brent (1862 — 
1929), episcopal missionary and archbishop of Manila, assisted by a 
lawyer and various missionaries with experience in Asia. Chinese 


officials were no longer inclined to repeat repressive prohibitionist 


State, Washington, July 3, 1900,” Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 


United States, with the Annual Message of the President transmitted to Congress 
December 3, 1900. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1902 AO, 
Negotiations of the Powers for the Restoration of Order in China, p. 299. 
120 Twain, Mark. “To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” The North American Review, 
Volume 172, No. 2, February 1901 AO, p. 165. 
121 Chowla, 2008, p. 176; see also Unknown compiler. Report of the International 
Opium Commission, Shanghai, China, February 1-25 1909, p. 119. 
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policies, but (at the insistence of the promoters of the conference who 
supported such a petition with various economic promises) agreed to 
sign a so-called Ten Year Accord. China would promise to suppress 
poppy cultivation for ten years with the express provision, accepted by 
the British delegation, that India would renounce the exportation of 
opium. Supposedly, the suppression of domestic cultivation would 
imply the end of opium smoking. 

This did not stop both Europe and the United States from 
exporting large quantities of the poppy plant’s extracted alkaloids: 


Partly as a result of the movement against poppy cultivation and opium smoking, the 
subtler vice of morphia pills and injections was making alarming inroads. ... The 
prevalence of anti-opium medicines containing morphia enabled the habit to gain a 


foothold almost imperceptibly.122 


Britain took the lead: “The export of morphia to the Far East 
from England increased up to 1914. From 1911 to 1914 for 
example Great Britain alone exported almost forty tons of morphine 
(the equivalent of roughly four hundred tons of Indian opium at ten 


per cent morphine equivalent).'* 


Germany, via the Bayer Company, 
also exported many tons of its new panacea, Heroin®, also touted as 
an anti-opium cure. The signing of the accord did produce a strong 
reactivation of the secret societies known as Triads (San Hé Hui, Three 
United Associations for the union of heaven, earth and humanity) in 
the Southeast of the country and an explosion in the black market. 
However, what happened next belongs to the twentieth century and 


will be examined in due coutse. 


122 Owen, 1968, p. 340 
123 Lewin, 1964, p. 43; Der export von Morphia aus England … 1914 (Lewin, 1924, 
Euphoria. Opium. Morphin. 1. Geschichte und Ausbreitung, p. 49). 
14 Lewin, 1964, pp. 43-44; Lewin, 1924, p. 49. 
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4. The Evolution of Imports 


In order to quantify the critical period in question (which 
extends from 1729 to 1890), we must take into account the figures for 
the contraband (notoriously fuzzy), which can be divided neatly in 
seven different stages. The first era opens with the decree against 
smoking opium with tobacco in 1729 and extends to the prohibition of 
domestic cultivation in 1799. During this first seventy year period 
China continues to grow poppies and harvest opium and opium eating 
is still legal, although data on the size of the plantations and their yield 
is lacking so it is impossible to conjecture concerning domestic 
production and consumption per inhabitant. But the contraband 
(which in this era is predominantly Portuguese and Spanish in the 
beginning and later Dutch and English toward the end) grows from 
200 chests to 4,000. 

The second era covers the twenty year period from 1800 to 
1820, and is characterized by a regime of (at least formally) 
unconditional prohibition, both with regard to imports and to 
domestic cultivation. Now the principal smuggler is the British East 
India Company, with French and American support, and the rate of 
increase in foreign opium imports is almost flat. In 1800 some 4,570 
chests are smuggled into China while in 1820 the number is 4,244, 
varying during these two decades from a low of 2,840 chests in 1803 to 
a high of 5,106 chests in 1816: 


During this period, which extended to 1821, the greatest import in any one year only 
slightly exceeded 5000 chests, the average in the first half (1800 — 1811) being 4016 
chests, and in the second half (1811 — 1821) being 4494 chests. ... During the first 
twenty yeats of prohibition of the import, it may fairly be said that no serious 


attention was paid to the edict.l25 


125 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII The Opium Question, Sections 5, 6, pp. 
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Fig. 1: Imports of opium* into China (port of Canton), 1800/01 - 1838/39 
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* Original data converted into mt using 1 chest = 140 Ibs = 63.5 kg. 
Source: Michael Greenberg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842, Cambridge 1947, p. 220-21 quoted in Carl A. Trocki, 
Opium, Empire and the Global Political Economy, A Study of the Asian Opium Trade, 1750-1950, 1999, p. 95. 


Figure 237. “Imports of Opium into China, 1800 — 1839.” Chowla, 2008, 
2.1 Origins: The development of the opium problem in China, p. 174. 


The steady export figures for this twenty-one year period are 
due in part to market manipulation by the BEIC monopoly, attentive 


to stable prices not increasing quantity: 


At the first commencement of the trade in 1799, the opium seems to have realised no 
more than 415 rupees per chest. The Company reduced the supply a little in 1800, 
and the price rose to nearly double that sum. They reduced the supply still more in 
1802, and the price ran up to nearly 1,000 rupees. They went on reducing the 
quantity, and the price rose again in 1803 to 1,300, and in 1805 reached to nearly 
2,000 rupees. They increased the supply, and the price fell in 1808 to 1,500 rupees. 
They kept it then nearly steady, and the prices remained at 2,000 for several years.126 


The third era covers the period from 1821 to 1828 and is 
characterized by ever increasing severity in restrictions on smuggling 


that see the trade move from Canton to Lintin Island: “In September 


176-177. 
126 Medhurst, Papers, 1857, Inclosure 5 in No. 26, Shanghae, October 27, 1855, p. 53. 
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1821 ... a proclamation was issued ... warning ... that the prohibitory 
edict would be rigidly enforced in future. This action turned the 
prohibition into something serious ....”’”” But chasing the trade away 
from Canton had the opposite effect, expanding it further: 


The trade at Lintin was carried on in the same way as formerly at Whampoa 
[Canton], but with more facility and fewer risks, and it flourished under the stimulus 
of prohibition and concealment. ... The result was an expansion of the trade, the 
import increasing from an annual average of 4494 chests in the period 1811 — 1821, 
to an average of 9708 chests in 1821 — 1828.128 


The fourth era covers the years from 1828 to 1835 and includes 
the dissolution of the British East India Company’s monopoly on the 
China trade in 1834 while seeing a further expansion of the trade, again 


in response to new anti-opium decrees. In 1828 


the viceroy issued a proclamation denouncing the evils of opium-smoking and 
ordering the rigorous enforcement of the law; from the same year other ships began 
to ... trade in opium along the coast to the east and north. Soon store-ships were 
stationed at Namoa ... and elsewhere further north … One ship brought back 
$430,000 in gold and silver as the proceeds of opium sold from her and three other 
ships. ... From an annual average of 9,708 chests in ... 1821 — 1828, the import in ... 
1828 — 1835 ... reached the average of 18,712 chests, nearly double.!”° 


The fifth era covers the years from 1835 to 1839 and was 


characterized by increased activity in the foreign dealers in opium by increased 
complaisance in the agents of government, by the discussion on the question of 


legalising the trade and the hopes raised by it, and by the final decision of the 


127 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 7, p. 178. 

128 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 8, pp. 178-179. 

129 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VII, Sections 9, 10, pp. 180-182. 
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Imperial government to stamp out opium trading and smoking at all costs. The 
immediate result was that the import rose to an annual average of at least 30,000 
chests for the four years 1835 — 1839.130 


At this point one can summarize the results of the attempts at 
the prohibition of opium in China during the period from 1729 to 
1839: 


The central government of China prohibited the import of opium from about 1800. 
Seventy years before, it had prohibited smoking, but ... the foreign import increased 
by slow degrees, the home production increased rapidly, and smoking spread through 
the people. So it was with the prohibition of the import; the edict was disregarded, 
and the import increased — slowly so long as the disregard was absolute, and the trade 
was still under some degree of oversight, more rapidly when the traffic was driven to 
Lintin, and all supervision was removed. ... The direct result of the corrupt laxity 
and connivance of the officials at Canton and along the coast was an expansion of 
the illicit trade ....1°! 


The sixth era covers the interregnum from 1842 to 1856. It 
begins with the Treaty of Nanking (1842) which ended the First 
Opium War and lasts until 1860 when opium imports were formally re- 
legalized and re-taxed once again. After the disruption of imports due 
to the war, exports from Bengal and Bombay in increased from 42,699 
in 1843 to 78,354 in 1855." But it 


130 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 11, p. 182. 
131 Morse, 1918, Volume I, Chapter VIII, Section 36, p. 205. 
132 Medhurst, W. H. “Tabular View of the Quantity of Opium exported from Bengal 
and Bombay, with the Profits derived therefrom by the East India Company,” 
Papers, 1857, Inclosure 4 in No. 26., p. 50. 
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Fig. 2: Opium Imports* into China, 1650-1880 
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* Original data converted into mt using 1 chest = 140 Ibs = 63.5 kg; 1 picul = 60.453 kg 
Sources: Thomas D. Reins, “The Opium Suppression Movement in China”, Modern Asian Studies, Vol. 25 No. 1, 1991; Michael Green- 
berg, British Trade and the Opening of China, 1800-1842, Cambridge 1947, Fred W. McCoy, The Politics of Heroin, New York 1991. 


Figure 238. “Opium Imports into China, 1650 — 1880.” Chowla, 2008, 
2.1 Origins: The development of the opium problem in China, p. 175. 


must be borne in mind that the returns above given are for opium exported from 
Calcutta and Bombay. This affords no exact clue to the amount imported into 
China: 5,000 or 6,000 chests go to Netherlands India; 2,000 or 3,000 are consumed 
in and about the Straits. Siam, Camboja, and Cochin-China take a few thousand 


more. But it is impossible for us to say exactly.!% 


The seventh era covers the period from 1861 to 1890, when 
China formally re-legalizes the importation of opium, re-establishes de 
facto its own domestic cultivation (de jure after 1880), becoming nearly 
self-sufficient as the importation of foreign opium gradually declines. 
Imports continue to grow but at an enormously reduced rate. The 
number of chests imported grows to almost 100,000 in 1890.'** 


133 Medhurst, W. H. “Remarks,” Papers, 1857, Inclosure 5 in No. 26, pp. 51-52. 

134 From 1730 to 1890 the population of China grew from 100 to 500 million 
approximately. I owe thanks to J. M. Arribas, professor of Statistics at the University 
of Madrid for these calculations. 
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After legalization the increase in imports measurably declines as China 
returns to domestic cultivation of the poppy. 

With the evidence we have, we can verify an enormous increase 
in use under the repressive regime of prohibition, which then is 
reduced gradually after legalization. While the prohibition is 
unenforced, little changes. When the prohibition is enforced in 
earnest, more opium is imported. Such a remarkable fact, often 
overlooked by those who have written on the subject, can only be 
explained in one of two ways: either the prohibition stimulated the use 
of the drug to an extraordinary degree, or after legalization the Chinese 
imports did not continue to increase so steeply because the domestic 


market became saturated with opium. Both turn out to be true. 
5. The Number of Chinese Addicts 


According to one of the more moderate of historians, “there 


135 
7 Another asserts 


And still another 


were some 180 million opium addicts in China. 
that addiction “afflicted a third of the population. 
states that “in 1878 practically the totality of the Chinese people were 


addicts.” 


29136 


The moderate calculation is based on imports in 1890, 
estimated by other Western historians at 100,000 chests. One hundred 
thousand times 63.5 kilos (140 pounds) gives 6,350,000 kilos, north of 
six million metric tons. But none of those who link the number of 
kilos to these two hundred million so-called addicts stop to consider 


that to be an addict requires a sufficient quantity to sustain said 


135 Brau, Jean-Louis. Historia de la drogas. Barcelona: Editorial Bruguera, 1973, p. 34. 
136 Aparicio, Octavio Lopez. Drogas y toxicomanias. Madrid: Editora Nacional, 1972, 
p. 196. 
137 Varenne, Gaston. E/ abuso de las drogas. Madrid: Guadarrama, 1973, p. 100. 
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addiction. The question then is very simple. How much opium is 
necessary to produce an abstinence syndrome, however slight? 

The answer is not difficult. A very prudent user, who 
consumes for example the daily dose of Mithridatium recommended by 
the physician Claudius Galen (129 — 199) to Marcus Aurelius (121 — 
180), that is, a piece the size of a large bean," would take between four 
to six grams daily of a compound whose main ingredient was opium. 
For comparison, Thomas De Quincey (1785 — 1859) varied his dose 


considerably: 


Strange as it may sound, I had a little before this time descended suddenly, and 
without any considerable effort, from three hundred and twenty grains of opium 
(that is, eight thousand drops of laudanum) per day to forty grains, or one-eighth 
part. … At present, and for some years, I have been habitually content with five or 


six grains daily ....1° 


If one grain is .06475 grams, then five grains is .32375 grams, and 320 
grains is 20.720 grams, so De Quincey is taking roughly from a third of 
a gram to twenty grams a day. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772 — 1834) took by his own 
admission “half a grain of purified opium, equal to twelve drops of 
laudanum, which is not more than an eighth part of what I took at 


Keswick.” De Quincey cites “the common hospital equation” of 


138 See GHDV1, Chapter 6 Rome and the Celts, p. 310. 
139 De Quincey, Thomas. The Autobiography & Confessions of Thomas de 
Quincey, ed. Tighe Hopkins. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 
Ltd., 1910 AO, Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, Part Two, The Pleasures of 
Opium, pp. 627-628, 647. 
140 See GHD V3P1, Chapter 14 The Liquidation of the Old Regime, p. 969. 
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one grain of opium equals 25 drops of laudanum.*! 


So Coleridge is 
using between .03 grams to 2.4 grams a day of opium. 

According to his chemist, Sir Walter Scott (1771 — 1832) took 
the equivalent of “six grains of morphine a day.”'” This would be 60 
grains of opium at 10 per cent morphine equivalence, or about 3.6 
grams of opium a day. Both this eminent group and the Roman 
Emperor were using Theban or Turkish opium, reputedly almost twice 
as strong, when measured in morphine equivalence. 

Our average Chinaman, in contrast, is taking roughly the same 
quantity of opium as his European contemporaries. It is not 
acceptable, then, to consider him enslaved because if such an adjective 
is appropriate for him, it is impossible to find one adequate for those 
European writers and artists who used the drug for decades. Here we 
must accept the hypothesis that a user is dependent if he thinks so 
himself, or if another person thinks he is dependent. 

But if one consumes from four to seven grams a day, said user 
needs between one and a half to two and a half kilos annually. If we 
divide 6,350,000 kilos by one and one half, we have distributed our 
opium to a little over four million daily users. If we divide the same 
quantity by two and a half kilos (more realistic considering the poverty 
of morphine content of the Indian opium and its adulteration), we end 
up with fewer than three million. Confirmation comes via a renowned 
German pharmacologist who traveled extensively in China at the end 
of the nineteenth century, reporting that a monthly ration varied from 
150 to 200 grams (or 5 to 7 grams a day): 


141 De Quincey, 1910, Confessions, p. 610, footnote 1. 
142 See GHDV3P1, Chapter 14 The Liquidation of the Old Regime, D. Opium in the 
West, 1. The Literary Evidence, p. 976. 
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In China itself opium is smoked to an excessive degree. There is hardly a province 
which is an exception to this rule. In Chinese Turkestan the Shantu are addicted to 
opium. In Kan-Su, in the southern Kuku-nor Country, it has been estimated that 80 
per cent of the population of the towns and 30 to 40 per cent in the villages smoke 
the drug, and that their monthly ration is from 150 to 200 grams per head.!# 


In order to sustain an addiction in 180 million users at from 4 
to 7 grams a day (and not have them detox suddenly for simple lack of 
product), we would need a bare minimum not of six million kilos but 
some seven hundred and twenty million to one billion, two hundred 
and sixty million kilos, a figure many times larger than the production 
of the entire planet, then or now. Said in another way, if we parcel out 
the 100,000 chests (equal to six million three hundred and fifty 
thousand kilos), then each so-called addict would be trying to maintain 
an addiction with .035 grams of opium a year, a dose lacking in 
psychoactivity not only for an adult, but even for a five year old child. 
Using the same argument, we would have to pretend that one can 
become an alcoholic drinking the quantity of wine every Easter that 
fits in a sewing thimble or a bottle cap. 

If we accept the data from 1890 of 100,000 chests as certain, 
and we consider that an opium addict tends to augment his dose 
progressively to achieve the same effect at least up to the point of 
stasis, the number of Chinese opium addicts maintained by the imports 
alone could not be much greater than two million (0.5 per cent of the 
population at the time), if that much because it discounts the 
considerable portion of sporadic users and those who employ it 
medicinally. However, like a snowball rolling downhill, the previous 
exaggeration of Brau seemed insufficient to at least one modern 
Spanish official (the Comisario Jefe de la Brigada Central de Estupefacientes) 


18 Lewin, 1964, Euphorica: Opium and Morphia, p. 49. 
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who put the number of Chinese addicts at 400 million.'** In that case, 
if they could really sustain an addiction with so little product, we must 
argue that an alcoholic can maintain his addiction with half a thimble 
of wine. 

Such gigantic incongruencies have not been supported by 
Chinese historians, nor by official declarations of their government, 
nor by Western missionaries. Indeed, such exaggerations had already 
been made in the middle of the nineteenth century. One ill-informed 
English aristocratic memorialist to the British Secretary of State wrote 
that “it has been estimated that 20,000,000 [persons] would be 
required” ® to consume the annual importation of opium into China. 
This received quite a bit of pushback from “[b]etter informed judges, 
among them the most intelligent of our missionaries who are earnestly 
desirous of checking the use of the drug ....”"° 
Benjamin Stephen Hobson (1816 — 1873), a Protestant Medical 


Missionary, remarked 


that it is quite impossible for any one, either European or native, to furnish a certain 
estimate. … Take 1 mace a-day as a general average ... then, instead of 20,000,000 of 
persons that would be required to consume 75,000 chests imported, there would be, 
at the extreme, but 4,000,000 [and due to adulteration and resmoking] ... the actual 


number of opium-smokers ... at 1 mace a-day, will not exceed 2,500,000.147 


44 Mato Reboredo, J. M. Curso monografico sobre drogas nocivas. Madrid: Altamira 
Rotopress, 1969, p. 21. 
4 Papers, 1857, Appendix. No. 1. Memorial. To the Right Hon. the Earl of 


Clarendon, p. 77. 

46 Papers, 1857, No. 26. Sir J. Bowring to the Earl of Clarendon. — (Received March 
3) Hong Kong, January 8, 1856, p. 37. 

47 Papers, 1857, Inclosure 1 in No. 26. Dr. Hobson to Sir J. Bowring. Canton, 
November 6, 1855, pp. 43-44. 
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Figure 239. “Benjamin Stephen Hobson in Canton.” Anonymous, 


photograph. Wellcome Collection, London. 


The English Congregationalist Missionary Walter Henry 
Medhurst (1796 — 1857) seconded the opinion: 


As to the probable number of smokers we have only approximate calculations. ... 
Assuming the proportion of a mace a-day as the average amount of daily 
consumption of each person to be correct, we easily arrive at the number of smokers 
throughout the Empire. … [W]e have little more than 2,000,000 smokers for the 
whole empire. … [With domestic opium] it would raise the amount of smokers to 


somewhere about 3,000,000, about 1 per cent. of the population.!*8 


148 Papers, 1857, Inclosure 5 in No. 26. Remarks on the Opium Trade, pp. 52-53. 
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Figure 240. “Walter Henry Medhurst and companions.” George Baxter (1804 — 
1867). Engravings on wood. Medhurst, W. H. China: Its State and its Prospects. 
London: John Snow, 1838 AO, frontispiece. 


This data is inconvenient for those espousing the conventional 
wisdom regarding China and its so-called opium problem. For this 
reason it is discarded. Yet any historian with a pretension to 
objectivity could have related the magnitude of the contraband (known 
from Chinese and English sources) with the population of the country, 
thus obtaining the approximate quantity in circulation per person. It is 
impossible that more than two or three million people ever received 
the five to six grams a day required to maintain even a light addiction. 
The twenty or two hundred or four hundred million other opium 
addicts are as imaginary as unicorns or centaurs. But they have come 


to be taken as an article of faith, and so they are perpetuated. 
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It is a truism without any historical basis in fact that the 
Manchu court repressed the consumption of opium in China for 
humanitarian reasons. Another related myth is that similar motivations 
had any weight during the first century of prohibition while the 
festering issue became increasingly distorted. At base one finds a 
rejection based neither on moral nor religious grounds, but only an 
incapacity of the Celestial Throne to trade openly with other countries. 

For millennia China had understood mercantile exchanges as a 
gracious gift to foreigners; it was incapable of forging a really attractive 
commerce in the interests of its people. When imports of tobacco and 
alcohol demonstrated the opposite, they were banned until they 


weren’t: 


Tobacco and spirituous liquors, prohibited by the Ming dynasty, now yield a large 
revenue .... [T]here is nothing in the world but what proves injurious in excess. The 
same may be said of wind and rain; and in eating, drinking, and sexual intercourse; it 


is self-control alone that will obviate baneful effects.!*? 


The same could be said of foreign opium. However, in only this 
limited sense could it be said that the Manchus wanted to avoid the 
impoverishment of their country: continually increasing overseas 
payments made in silver threatened to upset the domestic balance in 
the exchange of copper to silver, inciting inflation and impoverishing 
their people. 

But the Emperors did not want to put into practice measures 
that would have avoided this disequilibrium. Even the civil 
disobedience engendered by the prohibition did not cause them to 


49 Woo-ting-poo, “Abstract,” Papers, 1857, Inclosure in No. 25, January 30, 1853, p. 
35. 
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reconsider. On the contrary it excited their arrogance to the 
maximum, producing two catastrophic decisions par excelence: to 
suppress domestic poppy production and to condemn simple users. 
These two decisions multiplied to the extremes the demand for Indian 
opium (a heavily adulterated merchandise in the consignments 
intended for China), exciting at once both the insubordination of the 
Chinese consumers and the cupidity of Westerner suppliers. After 
defending these errors through pure arrogance, and paying for it with 
successive military and territorial humiliations, the imperial court could 
only present itself to the world as a peaceful government, afflicted 
without mercy by an invasion of an unknown drug which perverse 
foreigners imposed upon its beloved people. 

However, not one of these mythologies does justice to the 
truth. The tyrannical domination of the Manchus, a dynasty not only 
foreign but depreciative of the Han Chinese (who made up more than 
ninety percent of the population of China), provoked some of the 
bloodiest civil wars in any country’s history. The Manchu government 
refused to establish railroads and telegraphs, demanded taxes that 
ruined the peasantry, expanded the privileges of a Court oligarchy 
pretending to be preoccupied with the public good but paradoxically 
authorized to smoke what was forbidden to the people. When an 
Empire crosses its arms stoically before misery and injustice, to 
prohibit to the people their traditional medicine and comfort cannot be 
interpreted as a sign of benevolence. 

Dispassionately contemplating the facts, it appears to be 
difficult to deny that the prohibition was not only ineffective but that it 
was counterproductive, in that it stimulated what it was trying to 
eliminate. The Chinese had been liberally using opium since the ninth 
century without any kind of social or individual problem, while the 
persecution decreed against cultivators and users induced abusive 


administrative policies to the detriment of moderate ones, and goods 
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poisoned by adulteration to the detriment of pure ones. That this is 
certain can be seen when the experiment was run in reverse and the 
end of the prohibition engendered in the same people a previously 
nonexistent critical distance and tendency to self-control. 

The phenomenon is best observed with clarity in the licensing 
systems adopted in other colonies in Asia (with large Chinese 
populations) which had once banned opium and where a high 
consumption was compatible with both the ability to work and public 


order: 


It is an undoubted fact that the Siamese Government was, by the severest penal laws, 
wholly unable to check its importation, and, before I visited Siam, had abandoned 
these laws after long and sad experience of their utter failure. ... The license system 
adopted in the Colony of Hong Kong has been altogether successful, and the sale of 
opium is legalised in a somewhat similar manner at Singapore under the East India 
Company’s Government, by the Portuguese at Macao, the Dutch in the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and I believe the Spaniards in the Philippine: all these, like the 
Siamese, have introduced the plan of licensing in some shape or other, as, all things 
considered, the most beneficial, or, rather the least pernicious, course; nor am I aware 
that any European or Colonial Government has objected to make opium a subject of 
revenue. Certainly there is none, where the Chinese form any considerable portion 


of the population that has been able to prevent its introduction.!*° 


To reduce the phenomenon of the apparent nineteenth century 
Chinese mania for opium to the cynical manipulation of the British 
East India Company is at once naive, flattering to the Manchu court 
and alien to the suffering of the Chinese people. Blaming poppy juice 
for the plight of impoverished Chinese peasants is the true scandal of 


this scandalous historical era. 


150 Papers, 1857, No. 26. Sir J. Bowring to the Earl of Clarendon. — (Received March 
3) Hong Kong, January 8, 1856, pp. 37, 41. 
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To what extent the legality or illegality of a drug determines the 
manner in how it is used can be seen in the example of India during 
the nineteenth century. The formidable Chinese black market 
motivated first the Portuguese and then the British to intensively 
cultivate large plantations on the subcontinent. Naturally, the country 
had been familiar with the poppy and its juice for many centuries, but 
up until then its production had been minimal compared to Egypt, 
Persia and Turkey. The aforementioned Portuguese mariners were 
contemptuous of the Bengal opium and its botanists attempted to 
produce more potent varieties in Goa with unequal success. English 
botanists and apothecaries in contrast achieved reasonable quality, 
cheap production and a notable yield from plantations practically 
unlimited in extent. 

Soon these plantations were producing millions of kilos whose 
price discouraged any hope of competition from Persian or 
Mediterranean opium. British policy is initially one of conditional 
stimulus and via the East India Company monopoly the drug arrives 
not only in China but also Indonesia and the larger islands (Ceylon, 
Java, Sumatra, Tatwan and the Philippines) as well as Malaysia. 
Figuring that part of the Indian product was shipped to Europe and 
even to the Americas, Pakistan and Japan, it is a fact that India was 
supplying more than half the planet. Never had China, Turkey or 
Persia either separately or together achieved the volume of production 
compatable to that of India in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Seen from afar, there was an obvious cause for alarm. In 
effect, those who believed that half or three-quarters of China were 
maddened opium addicts were justified in fearing that a similar thing 
could happen on the subcontinent. The concern was even greater as 


the drug proliferated everywhere in enormous quantities in the British 
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colonial possessions in India. It was not a valid argument that on the 
contrary most of it was destined for export because with such gigantic 


plantations the availability was practically ubiquitous. 


Figure 241. “Anthony Ashley Cooper, 7th Earl of Shaftesbury (1877).” John Collier 
(1850 — 1934). Painting, oil on canvas. National Portrait Gallery, London. 
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From the 1870s onwards, angry English voices loudly 
condemned the so-called Chinese genocide. One of the loudest was 
that of the Tory politician, philanthropist and social reformer Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury (1801 — 1885), who served 
as the first president of the Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade until his death. His advocacy among others led to the creation 
of the Royal Commission on Opium (1893 — 1895) with a mandate to 
investigate the state of all things opium in India. This was, doubtless, a 
commendable initiative and thanks to the extensive research embodied 
in its many volumes historians can access a nearly exhaustive scientific 
work. 

After collecting data on thousands of cases, the Final Report 
that appeared toward the end of the nineteenth century surprised those 
who were continuing to sing the same old song about the Chinese 
problem with opium. Ignoring polemics the Commission gathered 
testimony from witnesses, and instead of excess they discovered 


moderation: 


In dealing with the evidence as a whole, we desite to say that, in our opinion, both 
the disadvantages and the advantages attending the use of opium have been in many 
cases overstated. ... Strong convictions have been held on either side ..... Looking to 
the whole evidence, we find a marked preponderance on the side of the view that the 
common use of opium in India is a moderate use leading to no evident ill effects. … 
Our conclusions, therefore, are that the use of opium among the people of India in 
British Provinces is, as a rule, a moderate use, and that excess is exceptional, and 
condemned by public opinion. Moderation, no doubt, is a relative term. … But, 
looking to broad results, we are satisfied that the general use of opium, which may 
properly be described as moderate, is not attended by injurious consequences .... 
[W]e have no hesitation in saying that no extended physical and moral degradation is 
caused by the habit.'>! 


151 Baron Brassley, Thomas, commissioner, et al. Final Report of the Royal 


Commission on Opium, Part I, The Report, with Annexures, Volume VI. London: 
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They attributed this moderation to an innate immunity or 


tolerance in the average Indian: 


We have strong evidence accordingly in favour of the moderation of the consumer 
and of his general immunity from any evident ill-effects caused by the habit … The 
evidence ... indicates that the Natives of India have, generally, a higher tolerance for 
opium than Europeans; that is to say, that the former are able to bear larger doses of 
opium, without experiencing toxic effects, than the latter. .. This enhanced 


tolerance appears to be congenital; it is as marked in infants as in adults. 152 


Older witnesses, especially, testified that long term use even of 


large doses was beneficial, not harmful: 


A considerable number of these [older] witnesses ... had themselves taken opium for 
petiods varying from 15 to 50 years, and believed that they had derived benefit from 
the habit. Their appearance and vigour were enough to satisfy us that, at all events, 
they had experienced no perceptible harm from it, and this was true of many who 
admitted that they were in the habit of taking what are considered even in India to be 


excessive daily doses.!53 


Opium in India generally was eaten, sometimes drunk and 


rarely smoked: 


Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1895 AO, Section II. —’ The Production and Consumption of 
Opium in British Provinces, excluding Burma, The Evidence Regarding the Use of 
Opium and its Effects on the Consumer, Sections 58, 69, 71, pp. 15, 18, 19. 
152 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section II. — The Production, Section 70, p. 19; 
Roberts, William. “On the General Features and the Medical Aspects of the Opium 
Habit in India,” in Brassley, Volume VI, 1895, Annexures, Memorandum I, p. 100. 
153 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section 64, p. 17. 
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The common mode of consuming opium in India is to take it in the shape of pills. 
In some parts of the country, and chiefly on social and ceremonial occasions, the 
opium is dissolved in water and drunk. ... The forms in which opium is smoked in 
India are known as chandu and madak. ... Smoking is, in fact, little practised in 
comparison with other uses of opium, and is confined chiefly to the larger towns and 


military cantonments.!>4 


As to the number of users in the country, no reliable estimate 


could be formed except to say that it was a small minority: 


It is difficult to form a reliable estimate of the proportion of opium-eaters in a 
community. ..... Taking India all through ... only a minority of the inhabitants, 
generally a small minority, even of the adult males, are opium-eaters. … In many 
parts of the country the number of those who take opium constitutes a very small 


: . : 155 
proportion of the entire population ae 


The amounts used varied but were generally small, averaging 27 


grains per head of household per year by an official survey: 


The last column of the table [Table 3, showing Consumption of Opium in the 
vatious Provinces of British India] shows the consumption of opium per head of 
population. For the whole area dealt with in the table the quantity averages 27 grains 
per head annually. The extremes are found in Madras, where the average 


consumption is but 14 grains, and Assam where it rises to 141.156 


A physician and member of the Commission had similar 


numbers: 


154 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section II. The Production, Section 41, p. 9; Opium- 

Smoking, Section 80, p. 23. 

155 Roberts, Memorandum I, Toérance, in Brassley, Volume VI, Annexures, p. 100; 

Brassley, Volume VI, Section 71, p. 19. 

156 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section II, Consumption of Opium, Section 43, p. 10. 
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Judging by the practice of opium-eaters, the average tolerance of Natives of India 
appears to range from 4 to 12 grains of opium per day. But many take far larger 
doses than these, and consume 20 to 40 grains a day, and not a few 50 to 80 grains a 
day, without any appreciable detriment to their health. ... Indeed, it would appear as 


if some men were almost insensitive to the toxic effects of opium.!*7 
Opium did not cause insanity: 


It has been stated again that the use of opium is one of the causes of insanity in 
India. Regarding this point we have first to observe ... the freedom of the population 
from insanity, as compared with the prevalence of mental disorder in European 
countries. In India we find three males and two females mentally unsound in 10,000 
of each sex, whilst in England the corresponding figures were 32 and 35 .... The 
statistics from the various lunatic asylums in India, and the evidence given by the 
medical officers in charge fully corroborate the view that the number of cases in 
which insanity is traceable to the use of opium is insignificant. … Some of the 
medical witnesses, indeed, stated that it is probable that opium, by calming the 


nerves, tended in some cases to ward off mental unsoundness.158 
Opium did not cause crime: 


There was no substantial evidence of the use of opium leading to crime, except to 
petty pilfering by some indigent and excessive consumers in order to get the means 
of buying opium. ... [T]he opium-eater is, as a rule, a quiet, inoffensive man, not 
given to crime or violence as the spirit-drinker or ganja-smoker. … In the North- 
West Provinces ... out of 26,270 prisoners at the end of October 1893 only about 3/2 
per cent. were consumers. ... It is the unanimous opium of [two Commissioners of 
Police and three Inspector-Generals of Police] that the habitual consumption of 


opium has no perceptible influence on any form of crime [italics original].15° 


157 Roberts, Memorandum I, Tolerance, in Brassley, 1895, p. 101; see Lewin, 1964, 
Euphorica, p. 56 for dissimilar numbers. 
158 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section 74, pp. 20-21. 
159 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section 75, p. 21. 
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Giving opium to infants “does not appear to any appreciable 


99160 


extent injurious. In an addendum to the report, the only medical 


member of the Commission considered this question at some length: 


The practice is an ancient one and prevails all over India, but especially in the North- 
Western provinces, in the Native States of Rajputana and Malwa, and in the Bombay 
Presidency. The practice may be considered as part and parcel of the household, or 
popular, use of opium. ... The dose is usually one-sixteenth to one-twelfth of a grain 
to begin with, and that is gradually increased to a quarter or half a grain, and even to 
one of two grains, according to the age and necessities of the child. ... In Bombay, 
“children’s pills,” or bala-golis, are extensively sold for this purpose. … [T]hey are 
made of two degrees of strength and contain respectively one-sixth and one-third of 
a grain of opium each, mixed with a variety of harmless spices. … When the child 
reaches the age of two or three years the practice is discontinued. The weaning from 


opium is usually done gradually [quotation marks original] 161 


The Commission compared the use of opium in India to the 


use of alcohol in the West: 


[T]he Natives of India generally consider the use of alcohol to be more open to 
objection in itself, more likely to prove injurious physically and morally, and more 
disgraceful, when carried to excess, than the opium habit. ... To the unscientific, the 
effect of that testimony may perhaps be most clearly conveyed by saying that the 
temperate use of opium in India should be viewed in the same light as the temperate 
use of alcohol in England. Opium is harmful, harmless, or even beneficial, according 


to the measure and discretion with which it is used.!% 


160 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section IX. — General Conclusions, Section 259, p. 93; 
Lewin, 1964, Euphorica, p. 56. 
161 Roberts, Memorandum I, in Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Annexures, 
Memorandum I, (4.) The Practice of Giving Opium to Infants, p. 113. 
162 Brassley, 1895, Volume VI, Section VI. The Question of Prohibition, Section 180, 
p. 64; Section IX. General Conclusions, Section 258, p. 93. 
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The comparison to alcohol may have assuaged prohibitionists in 
England though not in the United States where by then among certain 
sectors at least liquors were the quintessence of the thing to be feared 
and abhorred. 

Reactions to the Report were mixed. One scientific reader of 
the report declared in the face of this contrary information: “In these 
reports the facts are correct but the conclusions are wrong." He did 
not specify why, but elsewhere he is certain that without the 
intervention of a physician all self-medication advances inevitably to 
abuse. 

In Parliament one member faulted the Commission for bias in 


its methodology: 


The evidence was collated and arranged, and that which was not wanted was 
declined. ... No fair man who read that evidence and report but must be struck by 
the character of the pro-opium evidence — its want of experience, its want of facts, its 


hearsay tone and character.!64 


The Secretary of State for India, Mr. Henry Hartley Fowler 
(1830 — 1911), rose to defend that same methodology: 


They went to India. They visited Burma, Upper India, Patna, Benares, Lucknow, 
Umbala, Lahore, Delhi, and Agra. … They examined 723 witnesses. They examined 
every witness offered by the Anti-Opium Society. They put something like 29,000 


questions. They sent interrogatories to China, the Straits, and to Hong Kong.'® 


163 Lewin, 1964, Euphorica, p. 56. 

164 Pease, Joseph. “The Opium Commission,” House of Commons Debate, 24 May 
1895 HAN, Volume 34, Sections 279-280. 

165 Bowler, Henry. “The Opium Commission,” House of Commons Debate, 24 May 
1895 HAN, Volume 34, Section 308. 
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Considering the relationship between India and England in the 
nineteenth century, and the huge business interest in the Indian 
plantations, the conclusions of the Royal Commission suggest possible 
political manipulation. Nevertheless, there are various reasons that 
counsel against this possibility. The first is that the data were in 
agreement with the then prevailing opinion in the West about the drug, 
which, as we will see shortly, were still very positive. The second is the 
dates of the report (1894 — 1895) coincide with a moment when China 
was already nearly cultivating enough to supply itself, when there was 
no political friction with England with regards to opium but rather 
reasons to fear the decadency of a once flourishing but now declining 
export business with its correlative internal market saturation. The 
third and decisive reason is that throughout India’s own history with 
the substance (which it continues to produce today) it has never 
declared itself to be a victim of this drug. On the contrary, while the 
country is not prohibited from producing the drug, at the cost of 
enormous profit to be made, it limits itself strictly to traditional and 
medical use, always accepting the prohibitionist initiatives. 

In order to not disagree with international opinion, India 
signed the Single Convention of 1961, but with the reservation under 
Article 49 (1): 


to permit temporarily in any of its territories: 

(a) The quasi-medical use of opium, 

(b) Opium smoking, 

(d) The use of cannabis, cannabis resin, extracts and tinctures of cannabis for non- 
medical purposes, and 

(e) The production and manufacture of and trade in the drugs referred to under (a), 


(b), and (d) above for the purposes mentioned therein.166 


16 Unknown author. ‘Title 18. Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961, as 
Amended by the Protocol Amending the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 
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The same Article 49 (2) also specifies that such reservations 


under paragraph (1) are subject to time-limits and other restrictions: 


(c) Only such persons may be permitted to smoke opium as were registered by the 
competent authorities to this effect on 1 January 1964. 

(d) The quasi-medical use of opium must be abolished within 15 years from the 
coming into force of this Convention as provided in paragraph 1 of article 41. ... 

(f) The use of cannabis for other than medical and scientific purposes must be 
discontinued as soon as possible but in any case within twenty-five years from the 
coming into force of this Convention as provided in paragraph 1 of article 41. 

(g) The production and manufacture of and trade in the drugs referred to in 
paragraph 1 for any of the uses mentioned therein must be reduced and finally 


abolished simultaneously with the reduction and abolition of such uses.167 


Today, submitted to strong political pressure, India has begun to pass 
repressive legislation, while insisting the problem is one of health and 
that the peasants are not going to be re-educated overnight.’ 

Seen from any perspective, only in the previous decades as the 
restrictions on the use of opium have led to a rapid heroinization of its 
youth has India suffered any social problem derived from restricting 
access to its own production. One must also accept that the difference 
between India and the multiple horrors of what occurred in China can 
only be derived from the differing legal status imposed on the use of 


the drug in the one country and the other. 


1961, New York, 8 August 1975, United States Treaty Collection [treaties.un.org, 


hereinafter TUN], Chapter VI Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances, Article 
49, Transitional Reservations, p. 57; see also unodc.org and incb.org. 
67 Unknown author. Title 18. Single Convention, 1961, Article 49, Transitional 


Reservations, pp. 57-58; see also unodc.org and incb.org. 


68 Unknown author. Expert Committee on Drug Abuse in India. New Delhi, IN: 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, undated, p. 12. 
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Figure 242. Unknown illustrator. “Un vice nouveau: Les fumeries d’opinm en France.” 
Le Petit Journal Supplemént Illustré, Quatorzième année, 
dimanche 5 juillet 1903 BNF, p. 216. 
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Figure 243. “White Women in Opium Den, Chinatown, San Francisco, CA (1903).” 
Photograph by Isaac West Taber (1830 — 1912). Bancroft Library, University of 
California, Berkeley [Online Archive of California, hereinafter OAC]. 


C. European and American Acceptance 


If morphine is the drug of the middle classes (which physicians 
prescribe preferentially from 1830 onwards) and of the salons and the 
world of spectacle, opium becomes the drug of choice for two very 
different groups. One corresponds to those whom the poet and 


author Thomas De Quincey calls men of eminent station: 
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But who are they? Reader, I am sorry to say, a very numerous class indeed. Of this I 
became convinced, some years ago, by computing, at that time, the number of those 
in one small class of English society (the class of men distinguished for talents, or of 
eminent station) who were known to me, directly or indirectly, as opium-eaters ... 
[plus] many others, hardly less known, whom it would be tedious to mention. Now, 
if one class, comparatively so limited, could furnish so many scores of cases ... it was 
a natural inference that the entire population of England would furnish a 


proportionable number. 16° 


Said group includes not only members of the nobility but high officials, 
ecclesiastics and, especially, artists and writers.” 

The other group is the proletariat, rapidly multiplying since the 
industrial revolution. In a letter from 1808 to his publisher, Coleridge 


notices the extent of its popularity: 


1 De Quincey, Thomas. The Autobiography & Confessions, ed. Tighe Hopkins. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd., 1910 AO, Confessions of 
an English Opium Fater, Author’s Revised and Enlarged Edition of 1856, Preface to 
the Original Edition of 1822, To The Reader, p. 423. 

170 A non-exhaustive list would have to include the poets Edgar Allan Poe (1809 — 
1849), Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792 — 1822), George Gordon 
Byron (1788 — 1824), John Keats (1795 — 1821), Wiliam Wordsworth, Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749 — 1832), Frederich Leopold (Novalis, 1722 — 1801), 
Charles-Pierre Baudelaire (1821 — 1867), Pierre Jules Théophile Gautier (1811 — 
1872), Gérard de Nerval (1808 -1855), Jean Nicolas Arthur Rimbaud (1854 — 1891), 
Paul Verlaine (1844 — 1896), Guillaume Apollinaire (1880 — 1918), Alexsandr 
Sergeyevich Pushkin (1799 — 1837), the novelists Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley (1797 
— 1851), Sir Walter Scott, Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanes (1744 — 1811), Lev 
Nikolayevich, Graf Tolstoy (1828 — 1910), Fyodor Mikhaylovich Dostoyevsky (1821 
— 1881), as well as the painters Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes and Ferdinand- 
Eugène-Victor Delacroix (1798 — 1863). 
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[Flor the practice of taking Opium is dreadfully spread. [Throughout Lancashire & 
Yorkshire it is the common Dram of the lower orders of People] — in the small Town 
of Thorpe the Druggist informed me, that he commonly sold on market days two or 
three Pound of Opium, & a Gallon of Laudanum — all among the labouring Classes. 


Surely, this demands legislative Interference ....!7! 


De Quincey received much the same news from both similar 
and dissimilar sources which he attributed to the price differential 


between opium and alcohol: 


Three respectable London druggists, in widely remote quarters of London, from 
whom I happened lately to be purchasing small quantities of opium, assured me that 
the number of amateur opium-eaters (as I may term them) was, at this time, immense; 
.. I was informed by several cotton manufacturers that their work-people were 
rapidly getting into the practice of opium-eating; so much so, that on a Saturday 
afternoon the counters of the druggists were strewed with pills of one, two, or three 
grains, in preparation of the known demand of the evening. … The immediate 
occasion of this practice was the lowness of wages, which, at that time, would not 


allow them to indulge in ale or spirits [italics original] 172 


Together with the growing scandal surrounding the China 
trade, this diffusion of the drug among the lower classes contributed to 
the reduction in its social prestige. It continued to be extolled as a 
medicine and was freely sold in innumerable preparations: “Physicians 
freely prescribed it in the treatment of rheumatism, dysentery, gout, 
and diarrhea .... Opiates, too, were easily obtainable.” But now the 


name became charged with disquieting connotations. Among the 


171 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl 
Leslie Griggs, Volume IIT 1807 — 1814. Oxford, UK: At the Clarendon Press, 1959 
AO, Letter 717. To T. G. Street (publisher of the Courier), pp. 125-126. 
172 De Quincey, 1910, p. 424. 
17 Griggs, Earl Leslie, editor, in Coleridge, 1959, Introduction, p. xi. 
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factors that reduced the good reputation of opium were apologies like 
that of De Quincey, which conferred upon it an aura of great 
attractiveness for some but provoked an opposite reaction in others. 
We can add the advantages of precision dosing for the physician with 
the extracted and purified alkaloids codeine and morphine and the 
semi-synthetic preparation heroin. 

With all that, a good part of the medical profession continued 
to think that the old juice of the poppy was superior to its derivatives. 
It remained much less toxic and addictive, did not excite in any 
comparable measure either vomiting or respiratory collapse, nor was it 
a substance as depressing for the nervous system, while it did reduce 
pain and gave a positive feeling of well-being. A widely respected 
treatise on toxicology from the middle of the nineteenth century in the 
United States felt it necessary to not over-praise it: “Opium is a very 
valuable agent. Indeed, Jager seems to regard it in the light of a 
counter-poison. However, on this point he has probably taken a too 
exaggerated view of its efficacy; but it is undeniable that on most 
occasions it is of great service.” 

The President of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia (and 
of the American Philosophical Society) waxed nearly poetic: 


From a full dose of opium, taken internally, no other immediate effect is experienced 
than a slight feeling of warmth, or perhaps of weight in the stomach. But in a short 
time ... a sensation of fulness is felt in the head, soon followed by a universal feeling 
of delicious ease and comfort, with an elevation and expansion of the whole moral 
and intellectual nature .... There is not the same uncontrollable excitement as from 
alcohol, but an exaltation of our better mental qualities, a warmer glow of 


benevolence, a disposition to do great things, but nobly and beneficiently, a higher 


1% Pereira, Jonathan. The Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Second 


Edition, Enlarged and Improved, Volume I. London: Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans, 1842 AO, Order XVII. Compounds of Arsenicum, p. 649. 
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devotional spirit, and withal a stronger self-reliance, and consciousness of power. 
Nor is this consciousness altogether mistaken. For the intellectual and imaginative 
faculties are raised to the highest point compatible with the individual capacity. 

After a length of time ... this exaltation sinks into a corporeal and mental calmness, 
which is scarcely less delicious than the previous excitement, and in a short time ends 


in sleep.!75 


The same author also alluded to the possibility of contracting a 
physical dependence. But, unlike with alcoholism that could destroy 
organic tissues in the individual and create problems for society in 


general, the opium habit could be more or less easily corrected: 


It is satisfactory to know that this evil habit may be corrected, without great 
difficulty, if the patient is in earnest; and, as the disorders induced by it are mainly 
functional, that a good degree of health may be restored. It will not answer to break 
off suddenly. ... The proper method of correcting the evil is by gradually 
withdrawing the cause; a diminuation of the dose being made every day, so small as 
to be quite imperceptible in its effects. Supposing, for example, that a fluidounce of 
laudanum is taken daily, the abstraction of a minim every day would lead to a cure in 


somewhat more than a year ....!7 


For these medical treatise writers the opium habit was a vice, not an 
infirmity or a disease. 

De Quincey felt the habit was difficult to acquire through the 
use of opium for temporary pain relief, and could be overcome 


without too much self-conquest: 


15 Wood, George B. A Treatise on Therapeutics, and Pharmacology or Materia 
Medica, Third Edition, Volume I. Philadelphia, PA: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1868 
AO, General Stimulants, Part II, Chapter I, V. Opium, 3. Effects upon the System, 1. 


Action upon the Nervous System, pp. 712-713. 
176 Wood, 1868, pp. 727-728. 
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[N]either rheumatism nor toothache is any abiding affection of the system. Both are 
intermitting maladies, and not at all capable of accounting for a permanent habit of 
opium-eating. Some months are requisite to found #a Making allowance for 
constitutional difference, I should say that #7 less than 120 days no habit of opium- 
eating could be formed strong enough to call for any extraordinary self-conquest in 
renouncing it, and even suddenly renouncing it. On Saturday you are an opium- 


eater, on Sunday no longer such [italics original].177 


Physicians of that era shared a general agreement that the vice 
of opium-eating, or even morphine, was easier to overcome than 
alcoholism. Well into the second decade of the twentieth century, one 


can find articles in American medical journals praising the drug: 


If the entire materia medica at our disposal were limited to the choice and use of only 
one drug, I am sure that a great many, if not the majority, of us would choose opium; 
and I am convinced that if we were to select say half a dozen of the most important 


drugs in the Pharmacopeia, we should all place opium in the first rank.178 


D. The Origins of the American Malaise 


The US Civil War created a considerable number of habitual 
morphinists, of whom some began to frequent the opium dens in the 
Chinatowns of San Francisco and New York. The end of slavery in 
America meant that industry needed a new source of cheap labor, 
obtained without difficulty by inviting the Chinese, many of whom 
were happy to escape the disastrous situation in their own country as 


the Qing dynasty was collapsing. Always employed in the hardest 


177 De Quincey, 1910, Part One Preliminary Confessions, p. 437. 
178 Macht, David I. “The History of Opium and Some of its Preparations and 
Alkaloids,” The Journal of the American Medical Association, Volame LXIV, No. 6, 6 
February 1915 AO, p. 477. 
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work, this minority slowly managed to better its condition while 
discovering many unforeseen obstacles including religious, social and 
racial prejudice, but also union opposition that culminated in 


lynchings, attacks against their property and finally the Chinese 


Exclusion Act. 


Figure 244. “Interior of Chinese lodging house, San Francisco, California (1910 — 
1919).” Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, Washington DC. 


Although the first federal restrictions on domestic opium in the 
United States date from 1914, already in 1875 the City of San 


Francisco adopted an ordinance against smoking opium in dens: 
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Figure 245. “Opium Smoking — The Lascar’s Room in ‘Edwin Drood.” Doré, 
Gustave and Blanchard Jerrold. London: A Pilgrimage. London: Grant & Co., 
1872 AO, Chapter XVIII Whitechapel and Thereabouts, p. 146. 
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Figure 246. “American Opium-Smokers — Interior of a New York Opium Den.” 


Drawing by John White Alexander (1856 — 1915). Harper’s Weekly. Journal of 
Civilization, Vol. XXV, No. 1294, 8 October 1881 AO, p. 684. 
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[O]piates taken daily in large doses by addicts were not a social menace under 
nineteenth-century conditions, and were not perceived as a menace. Opium, 
morphine, and heroin could be legally purchased without a prescription, and there 
was little demand for opiate prohibition. But there was one exception to this general 
tolerance of the opiates. In 1875, the City of San Francisco adopted an ordinance 
prohibiting the smoking of opium in smoking houses or “dens.” … This first law, 
however, like so many subsequent antinarcotics laws, failed to work despite the 


promptness and thoroughness of the punishment.!” 
A dozen years later, Congress in 1887 prohibited 


the importation of the kind of weak opium — that containing less than 9 percent 
morphine — used for preparing smoking opium. The 1887 law also prohibited the 
importation of opium by Chinese, and a law three years later limited the manufacture 


of smoking opium to American citizens.!80 


Taking into account that the majority of Western consumers of 
opium administered it by eating or drinking, and that it was the custom 
of the Chinese to smoke it, the motives for this legislation can only be 
understood as the desire to restrict the civil rights of a minority. The 


views of employers and workers radically differed: 


From an economic viewpoint employers and those seeking employment differed 
widely concerning the effect of the Chinese … With few exceptions employers 
considered them beneficial as a flexible supply of labor, cheap, submissive, and 
efficient; but those whose only capital was their ability to work were almost 
unanimous in the opinion that the Chinese were highly detrimental to [their own] 
best interests ..... Each group saw the problem through the spectacles of its own 


economic interests.!8! 


17 Brecher, Edward M. et al. Licit and Illicit Drugs. Boston, MA: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1972 AO, Chapter 6. Opium Smoking is Outlawed, pp. 42-43. 

180 Brecher, 1972, p. 44. 

181 Sandmeyer, Elmer Clarence. The Anti-Chinese Movement in California. 
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Laws prohibiting the Chinese smoking opium in the United States 
were equivalent to China prohibiting American residents, and only 
American residents, from drinking bourbon or smoking Virginia 
tobacco. Such a thing would obviously have been considered, without 
any doubt, an outrage and an absurdity, but the Chinese in North 
America had reasons to fear far worse. 

In fact, one of the propositions advanced at the first congress 
of the Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions in 1881 was 
to boycott Chinese tobacconists, urging members to only buy cigars 
bearing the certificate of the Federation. The nature of the arguments 
used against this minority is well described in a 1902 pamphlet written 
by labor leader Samuel Gompers (1850 — 1924), the legendary 
president of the American Federation of Labor from its founding in 
1886 until his death. In testimony before Congress when it was 
considering the extension of the Chinese exclusion laws, Gompers 
argued that the Chinese could not assimilate and took jobs from white 


Americans: 


They work more cheaply than whites; they live more cheaply; ... few intermarriages 
have taken place, and the offspring has been invariably degenerate. ... Their practical 
status among us has been that of single men competing at low wages against not only 
men of our own race, but men who have been brought up by our civilization to 
family life and civic duty. ... [This is the] purpose, no doubt, for enacting the 
exclusion laws .... [N]ow it has been clearly demonstrated that they can not ... 


assimilate with our own people ….182 


Chicago, IL: University of Illinois Press, 1991 AO, Chapter II. The Bases of Anti- 
Chinese Sentiment, p. 33. 


182 Gompers, Samuel. Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. Meat vs. Rice. 


American Manhood against Asiatic Coolieism. Which Shall Survive? Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1902 AO, pp. 26-27. 
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Figure 247. “Samuel Gompers (1894).” Swinton, John. A Momentous Question: 
The Respective Attitudes of Labor and Capital. Philadelphia, PA: 
Keller Publishing Co., 1895 AO, p. 309. 
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But beyond his obvious self-interest on the part of American 
labor, Gompers was not above demonizing pharmacology with 


missionaty zeal to save doomed, hopelessly doomed American 
children: 


Some time in the past these poor, miserable, and degraded wrecks were the beloved 
children of fond parents .... They have become what is known in the parlance of the 
street as “dope heads” — opium fiends in the ordinary language. ... Time was when 
little girls not older than 12 years were found in Chinese laundries under the 
influence of opium. What other crimes were committed in these dark and fetid 
places when these little innocent victims of the Chinamen’s wiles were under the 
influence of the drug are almost too horrible to imagine. … [There are hundreds, 
aye thousands, of our American boys and girls who have acquired this deathly habit 
and are doomed, hopelessly doomed, beyond a shadow of redemption. Better death 
a hundred times than to have become a victim of this worst of all oriental opium 


habits [quotation marks original].'®° 


Gompers rejected any attack on his testimony as being influenced by 
prejudice of any kind, of course: “We furthermore desire to assure our 
readers that in maintaining our position we are not inspired by a 
scintilla of prejudice of any kind ....”"™* 

What is not clear is how a people recently arrived in America 
could be a threat to the labor of anyone, much less unions of skilled 
workers, who neither steal, nor murder, nor corrupt poor children of 
any sex. It remains difficult to understand how those who have been 
raised in such insufferable physical/moral conditions could do 
anything other than lie around all day in stinking opium dens, and even 


more difficult to understand why anyone would want to employ them. 


183 Gompers, 1902, p. 22. 
184 Gompers, 1092, Introduction, p. 3. 
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But Gompers admitted that the Chinese were in fact being 
employed at skilled labor: 


The Chinese are skilled, and ate capable of almost any skilled employment. They 
have invaded the cigar, shoe, broom, chemical, clothing, fruit canning, match making, 
woolen manufacturing industries, and have displaced more than 4,000 white men in 
these several employments in the City of San Francisco. As common laborers they 


have throughout California displaced tens of thousands of men.!*5 


What is certain is that Chinese workers represented a threat for 
organized labor, and that in spite of (or because of) their diabolical 
habit they prospered in almost any occupation due to totally 
unforeseen qualities, that is, diligence and rectitude at work. Indeed, 
one historian is very clear that “the roots of the 1875 ordinance were 
racist rather than health-oriented.”'° 

If its domestic policy against the Chinese during this era tilted 
racist, the foreign policy of the United States in China itself was solidly 
racist. After the Boxer Rebellion, the United States (with Russia, 
England, Holland, Germany and France) forced China to sign the 
unequal Protocol of 1901: 


By the terms of the unequal treaty, the Qing court would apologize to the powers 
and punish the officials who had “offended” them; pay an indemnity of 450 million 
taels of silver by 39-year installments ... [and] establish in Beijing a “legation quarter” 
where foreign troops were to be stationed and Chinese barred from residence; ... and 
ban forever any popular anti-imperialist activities under penalty of death. … In 
addition to continuing to establish factories in China, they further seized for 
themselves the right to open mines and gained control of China’s railways by means 


of direct investment and high-interest loans [quotation marks original].'®” 


185 Gompers, 1902, p. 27. 

186 Brecher, 1972, p. 42. 

187 Shou-yi, 2002, Chapter X, 12. The Rise of the Bourgeois Revolutionary 
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Figure 248. “President Yuan Shik-Hai of China (1915).” Photograph by Rio V. De 
Sieux. Page, Arthur W., ed. The World's Work, Vol. XXX, 
No. 4, August 1915 AO, p. 378. 


Movement, pp. 438-439; “We are still endeavoring to apply correct historical theories 
in our study ... of Chinese history” (Shou-yi, 2002, Preface, p. ii). 
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Regardless of the high-minded principles enunciated in its own 
Open Door communiqués, the United States either approved or 
acquiesced in the British annexation of Tibet and the Russian and 


Japanese dismemberment of northeast China: 


In 1903-04, British forces under the command of the Indian Political Officer, 
Colonel Francis Younghusband, invaded Tibet. ... While a fear of Russian influence 
in Llasa was the main reason given for the invasion, Tibet’s policy of isolating itself 


from British India was probably a more significant cause. 188 


President Roosevelt helped mediate the Treaty of Portsmouth which 
ended the Russo-Japanese War (1904 — 1905) and effectively 
partitioned Northeast China between two foreign powers. 

Within a decade, a Consortium of Western banks was making 
loans to the militarist corrupt politician Yuan Shikai (Yuan Shih-K’ai, 
1859 — 1916), which enabled him 


to defeat the Kuo-min-tang in the Second Revolution in 1913, and to rid China of all 
semblance of democracy up to the point in 1915 when he aspired to re-establish an 
empite and to occupy the dragon throne himself. Being unanimously labeled as 
‘father of the warlords’, Ytian’s autocratic practices and his sudden death in June 
1916 have always been blamed for throwing China into the disastrous warlord 
period, in which the country was split into autonomous units, and in the subsequent 


decades experienced chaos, weakness, and humiliation [quotation marks original].!*° 


However, President Woodrow Wilson (1856 — 1924) “rejected 
the bankers’ argument that they were pursuing political and patriotic 


goals rather than economic advantage. He criticized the Consortium’s 


188 McKay, Alex. “The British Invasion of Tibet, 1903-04,” Inner Asia, Volume 14, 
No. 1, Special Issue: The Younghusband ‘Mission’ to Tibet, 2012 JO, p. 5. 
189 Chan, K. C. “British Policy in the Reorganization Loan to China 1912-13,” 
Modern Asian Studies, Volame 5, No. 4, 1971 JO, p. 355. 
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impact on Chinese sovereignty and withdrew his support from it.” 
His last minute withdrawal “has been highly praised by many Chinese 
and Americans themselves as an expression of honour, nobility, and 
unselfishness.”"”' Yet, with few exceptions, from the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the US maintained hostility to Chinese labor and 
opium domestically while its foreign policy toward China itself 
maintained a flow of money and war materiel so their European 
confederates could dismember the country and their favorite warlords 
could win their civil wars. 


Figure 249. “Woodrow Wilson (1919).” Harris & Ewing Collection. Library of 
Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, Washington DC. 


190 Davis, Clarence B. “Financing Imperialism: British and American Bankers as 
Vectors of Imperial Expansion in China, 1908 — 1920,” The Business History Review, 
Volume 56, No. 2, East Asian Business History, Summer 1982 JO, p. 260. 

191 Chan, 1971, pp. 355-356. 
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Figure 250. “En Chine. Le gateau des Rois et … des Empereurs.” Henri Meyer (1841 — 
1899). Le Petit Journal Supplemént Ilustré, Neuvième année, No. 374, 
16 janvier 1898 (BNP), p. 24. 
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Figure 251 (previous page). “Doctor Syntax and his Wife making an experiment in 
pneumatics.” Aquatint by Thomas Rowlandson (1756 — 1823). 
Combe, William (disputed). Dr. Syntax in Paris, or a tour 


in Search of the Grotesque; Being a humorous 


delineation of the Pleasures and 
Miseries of the French metropolis. 
London: Printed for W. Wright, 1820 
[collection.britishart.yale.edu, hereinafter CBYE]. 
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The Effects of 
Laissez Faire 


And why limit the government's benevolent providence to the protection of the individual's 
body only? Is not the harm a man can inflict on his mind and soul even more disastrous 
than any bodily evils? Why not prevent him from reading bad books and seeing bad 
plays, from looking at bad paintings and statues and from hearing bad music? 

The mischief done by bad ideologies, surely, is much more pernicious, both for 

the individual and for the whole society, than that done by narcotic drugs! 

-- Ludwig Von Mises (1881 — 1973) 


A. Habit and Good Faith 
B. The Impact of Freedom on Consumption 


1 Human Action: A Treatise on Economics. London: William Hodge and 
Company, Limited, 1949 [archive.org, hereinafter AO], Part Six The Hampered 
Market Economy, Chapter XXVII The Government and the Market, 6. Direct 
Government Interference with Consumption, p. 729. 
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If we treat what happened in China as an exception (along with 
the fleeting prohibition of hashish in Egypt during the visit of 
Napoleon), one could say that in the nineteenth century only alcohol 
and secondarily ether were placed under some measure of control. 
Wine and liquors have their consumption severely restricted in several 
North American States from the middle of the century. Ether also 
preoccupies them (as well as Europeans) to the point that limiting its 
accessibility is in many states and countries the immediate origin of the 
obligatory physician’s prescription. The same could be said of 
chloroform, although it never managed to obtain such popular favor 
with the public, and in consequence, produced less alarm. The other 
drugs (today classified as stupefacients and psychotropics) were bought 
and sold without restrictions of any kind and with almost always an 
intense marketing campaign. As their legal status then is identical with 
that established for alcohol and tobacco today, nothing seems more 


opportune than to ask how many of their users were addicts. 


Figure 252. “Das Merck-Werk in Darmstadt zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts [Merck 
Laboratories in Darmstadt at the beginning of the twentieth century (tr. gwr)].” 
Schafer, Hermann. “Wie Merck mit Opium der Durchbruch gelang [How Merck with 

opium achieved a breakthrough (tr. gwr)],” Frankfurter Allegemeine Zeitung, 13 
September 2018 [faz.net, hereinafter FAZ], p. 4/4. 
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Figure 253. “Heinrich Emanuel Merck (1794 — 1855).” Schafer, 2018, p. 2/4 “By 
1840, Merck had doubled [his] product range compared to 1835 and now offered 
around 50 different items. ... [M]orphine was at the top with 
around 42 percent [of sales] ... [p. 4/4].” 
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Before doing so, however, it’s important to state clearly that the 
word addict as used currently did not then exist. Instead of addicts 
one spoke of amateurs and habituées, lay terms without the 
theological/moral sense inherent in the expression dope fiend, which 
literally signifies drug demon and can be translated colloquially as 
narcomonster. One of the first uses of the term fiend with regards to a 
substance occurs just prior to the last decade of the nineteenth century 
in the context of the free lunch provided at certain bars: “The free lunch 
fiend, therefore, is one who makes a meal of what is really provided as a 
snack [italics original]. At the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
US Congress created the Committee on Acquirement of the Drug 
Habit [sometimes, the Committee on the Acquirement of Drug 
Habits] to investigate the consumption of opiates and cocaine. Only 
many years later, after the enactment of a prohibition that includes not 
only alcohol but some psychoactive alkaloids, is it replaced by the 
Committee on Drug Addictions established by the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene in New York City in 1921.7 

Habituées were people who administered very high doses of 
stimulants and calmatives, but they can only be distinguished from 
alcoholics by the respective effects of each drug. Like chronic drunks 
today, their punishment was a psychosomatic pauperization, without 
needing appreciable economic outlays by the state nor forced and 


frequent attendance in criminal environments. They were adults and 


2 Farmer, John S., editor. Americanisms — Old & New: A dictionary of words 


phrases and colloquialisms. London: Thomas Poulter & Sons, 1889 AO, pp. 253- 
254. 

3 See for example the National Academy of Sciences, Organized Collections 
[nasonline.org, hereinafter NAS]. 
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retirees, only slightly marginalized from society, who then became even 
more ostracized as anti-social dope fiends when their particular 
pharamceutical preference became legally stigmatized. A high 
percentage were connected with the therapeutic professions while the 
rest included night owls, bohemians, neurotics, prostitutes, artists and 


some in show business and high society. 


Figure 254. “Nocturno.” Julio Romero de Torres (1874 — 1930). 


Oil and tempera on canvas. Museo Julio Romero de Torres, Cordoba, Spain. 
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Figure 255. “La chiquita piconera [The Charcoal Vendor (tr. gwr)].” 


Julio Romero de Torres (1874 — 1930). Oil and tempera on canvas. 
Museo Julio Romero de Torres, Cordoba, Spain. 
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The non-existence of the addict in the modern sense of the 
word was due not only to the lack of the stereotype of the 
narcomonster, but also to the non-existence of the mythical elements 
of the abstinence syndrome. The minimalization and lack of emphasis 
on this phenomenon is what is so striking when examining the 
historical testimony on opium for example from the peripatetic Greek 
philosopher Theophrastus (Tyrtanus, c. 371 — 287 BC) to the Roman 
Greek physician and philosopher Claudius Galen (129 — 216 AD), 
from the Muslim physician Abu ‘Ali al-Husayn ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, 980 — 1037) to the German Swiss surgeon Philippus 
Aureolus Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim (Paracelsus, 1493 
— 1541) or the English physician and founder of clinical medicine 
Thomas Sydenham (1624 — 1689). But opium was opium eighteen 
centuries before Christ as it was eighteen centuries after, and human 
physiology has remained practically identical throughout. 

For millennia physicians agreed with the ancient dictum of 


Theophrastus that familiarity takes the poison out of the drug: 


The virtues of all drugs become weaker to those who are accustomed to them, and in 
some cases become entirely ineffective. … For it seems that some poisons become 
poisonous because they are unfamiliar, or perhaps it is a more accurate way of 
putting it to say that familiarity makes the poisonous non-poisonous; for, when the 


constitution has accepted them and prevails over them, they cease to be poisons ....4 


If we ask why they insisted upon this instead of warning about the 
dangers of becoming enslaved, we discover a perspective that has only 


lost its currency relatively recently. 


4 Theophrastus. Enquiry into Plants and Minor Works on Odours and Weather 


Signs, Volume TI, tr. Arthur Holt. London: William Heinemann, 1916 AO, Book 
IX, Chapter XVII, How use diminishes the efficacy of drugs, and how they have not the same 
effect on all constitutions, p. 305. 
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Essentially, nineteenth century physicians never supposed that 
the cause of a pharmacological habit lay in the physical discomfort 
produced by a suspension of its use. We do not today suppose that 
alcoholics continue drinking because of their panic over delirium tremens, 
but only because they reject the critical sense connected to the full use 
of their reason. In the same way it was considered evident for 
millennia that one habituated to opiates did not continue to administer 
those drugs due to excess in order to overcome a few days of 
uncomfortable sensations, but because of a much more basic and 
everyday discomfort (occurring of course prior to the use of the 
opiate) that required the pacification found in said drug. To really cure 
this vice depends on going back to the origin of the problem, not in 
putting obstacles in the way of a mere symptom of psychic 
maladjustment. The same could be said of completely extra- 
pharmacological habits, like that of a patient incapable of sleeping 
without checking for monsters under the bed. Such a habit does not 
depend on the presence or absence of monsters, but upon one’s 
psychological makeup, and any intent to suppress it will provoke 
another such attack, followed perhaps by the appearance of even more 
paralyzing symptoms. 

Traditional medical practice viewed the opium or opiate habit 
as simply a consequence of overuse, but comparably a lesser evil than 
the original somatic or mental disorder. Because of this therapists 
were in agreement that the vice of a stimulant or a calmative was easier 
to remedy than that of alcoholism, provided the subject truly wanted 
to free herself from the habit. It was a great novelty in the history of 
medicine to think that habit ought to be considered a function of the 
abstinence syndrome and that anything was preferable than to suffer 
through such a nightmare. 

In fact, popular opinion in the nineteenth century of the 


habituated requires nuance. For fundamentalists their conduct fell into 
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the category of shamefulness, in some manner similar to perverse 
sexual conduct or religious disbelief. But for most they were simply 
eccentrics on a spectrum ranging from poor devils incapable of living 
without masochism to those using one or more drugs to maintain a 
high output at work in spite of everything. The latter were particularly 
manifest in the case of doctors, writers and artists, whose relationship 
with drugs presented frequently the features of a Faustian bargain. 

On the other hand, the moderate user (regular as well as 
episodic) was not in this epoch the exception but the rule. To the 
supply of opium (which from the seventeenth century resided in 
everyone’s medicine cabinet), the nineteenth added morphine, codeine, 
cocaine and heroin. Such reserves, almost always suggested by the 
family physician, fulfilled the same function as the sedatives, hypnotics, 
antitussive and synthetic stimulants do today. 

Indeed, psychopharmaceuticals had never had comparable 
prestige among the medical class and never had received such 
unconditional praise. In less than a century the capacity to chemically 
treat pain, fatigue and tedium had been raised to the third power, 
representing both a point of pride and a sign of progress for the 
therapeutic estate. While the discovery of the alkaloids of opium 
multiplied this ability exponentially, the phenomenon of artificial 
dependence only caused private concern because the thesis of 
irresistible temptation and instantaneous addiction had not come into 
vogue. Until well into the twentieth century no one believed that 
morphine or heroin already from the first dose produced a paradisical 
state, forcing the metabolism to vitally need another. The contrary was 
clear to all, especially therapists, that someone in good health and with 
no serious anxiety would always react unpleasantly to high doses of 
such drugs; also clear was that it would need continuous and increasing 


doses to create habits of any consideration. 
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From the Renaissance, medicine required self-control on the 
part of drug users. Where such was lacking, the problem was not 
attributed to the intrinsic powers of certain drugs, but only to a more 
ot less slow euthanasia, proportional to the degree of consumption and 
the constitution of the individual. As we have seen, euthanasia was not 
only in Antiquity an inalienable right but also a sign of civic virtue, and 
this pagan criterion returns with the secularization imposed by the 
liberal revolutions. The only exceptions are minors, the disabled 
(under the care of their tutors), and cases of trickery or lack of 
information, such as when a doctor prescribes a certain drug without 
informing the patient about its properties. Otherwise, for a man of the 
nineteenth century, to defend someone from a drug that no one 
obliged him to take was like defending him from a book, a 
phonograph or a painting that no one obliged him to purchase. It 
made as little sense to declare someone the victim of his own free 
choice because effectively, if something bad were to happen from such 
a voluntary exposure to such things the culprit and the victim would be 
necessarily the same person. 

These ideas are overthrown from the first repressive laws on 
consumption. On a psychological level, there appear more and more 
individuals claiming to be innocently seduced by a drug, as others once 
pretended to succumb without authentic consent to satanic powers. 
On the pharmacological level, the simple transitory effect of the 
abstinence syndrome becomes the original problem. In contrast to the 
familiarized (who privately decide on the virtue or lack thereof with 
their own custom), there now appears the addict, who demands a 
public exorcism. Looked at carefully, what is lost is frankness. When 
free choice reigned, it was thought that any pharmacological habit 
could be corrected with good faith, and good faith consisted in one’s 
sincere desire to do so. It was a strategy as ineffective as immoral to 


supplant such a true motivation with any other because the will 
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exercises its own strategies before any external pressure. With 
prohibition, the ethic is different. To be habituated is not a dilemma 
of good or bad faith, but is instead treated as an impurity, which 
spreads like a disease and threatens to infect everyone with its example. 


COCAINE MERCK 


ORIGINAL- 


PACKING 


5 This is the basis of the critique of aversive behavioral therapies. It is possible, for 
example, to give an alcoholic or a morphine addict a product that makes her feel sick 
every time she drinks or injects. It is also possible to cause a homosexual to associate 
lewd stimuli with electric shocks to the testicles. But the resulting conditioned reflex 
will disappear quickly, leaving the underlying issue unresolved. Either the therapy 
must be periodically renewed or it will remain useless without the support of the 
patient’s own will. 
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Figures 256, 257 and 258 (this and previous page). “Cocaine Merck, Temmler 
Pervitin [methamphetamine], and Bayer Heroin.” Martin, Nicolas. “Germany, the 
original drug lab,” Science, DW 15 August 2017 [dw.com, hereinafter DW]. 
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There are no reliable global statistics on the quantities of the 
opiates or of cocaine produced in the West during the nineteenth and 
eatly twentieth centuries. Those who could help the most in this 
(Merck, Parke Davis, Temmler, Bayer and other giant multinationals) 
today systematically decline any solicitation for concrete data. Also 
lacking are factual studies by the English authorities in India about 
cannabis or opium, aimed at attempting to determine so important a 
criterion as the proportion of moderate to immoderate users, partly 
because this is so difficult to define precisely. 

In the United States however investigations by the special 
Committee on the Acquirement of the Drug Habit around the 


beginning of the twentieth century discovered something alarming: 


The increase in population in the last five years has been 10 per cent. … [T]he 
increase of over 400 per cent. in the imports of cocaine is very significant; while the 
increase of nearly 500 per cent. in the quantities and over 600 per cent. in the values 


of opium and morphine is simply startling.6 


Sadly, their methodology was flawed. Their figures chose an 
anomalous year for its baseline that did not take into account the 


Dingley tariff of the previous year that had skewed imports: 


Although the committee may have chosen the previous five-year statistics without 
propagandizing intent, the year of comparison, 1898, had had the lowest import of 


crude opium since 1865. The reason for the small importation was the imposition of 


6 Hynson, H. P. “Report of the Committee on Acquirement of the Drug Habit,” 
American Journal of Pharmacy, Volame 74, November 1902 AO, pp. 548-549; Musto, 
David F. The American Disease: Origins of Narcotic Control. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1973 AO, p. 16. 
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the higher Dingley tariff that year and the importation of the largest amount ever 
recorded in 1897 in anticipation of the rise. Therefore the report that opium 
importations had risen 600% in five years was grossly misleading. Actually, if 1898 


and 1897 figures ate averaged, the importation of opium had reached a plateau.’ 


Otherwise the committee estimated the number of addicts in the US at 
around 200,000: “From the reports made ... we believe it is quite safe 
to estimate that at least five different unfortunates of this class are 
known to every pharmacist, making at least 200,000 in this country, or 
about three to every 1000 of our population." 

This calculation appears to be correct for other reasons. 
According to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, some 548,674 
pounds of medicinal opium were imported into the US in 1902, the 
highest in five years.’ If every kilo has 2.2 pounds, the number of kilos 
of medicinal opium is roughly 250 metric tons. This quantity of opium 
would permit 100,000 people to use 2.5 kilograms a year, or almost 7 
grams a day (0.7 grams of morphine at ten percent equivalence). This 
quantity indicates a light level of habituation since 10 to 20 grams a day 
are not at all uncommon doses in people with an old habit. The 
committee also noticed 163,442 pounds of opium for smoking were 
imported in that same year along with 38,002 ounces of morphia and 
salts.’ 

With regard to cocaine, in 1906 the combined exports both 


from Peru and Java did not exceed 4,000 metric tons! or the 


7 Musto, 1973, Notes to Pages 15-19, p. 258, footnote 39. 

8 Hynson, 1902, p. 551; see also Escohotado, Antonio. “La Creacion del Problema 
(1900 — 1929)? Revista Española de Investigaciones Sociológicas, No. 34, 1986 
[dialnet.uniroja.es, hereinafter DUE], p. 24. 

? Hynson, 1902, Importations, p. 548. 

10 Hynson, 1902, Importations, p. 548. 

11 Lewin, Louis. Phantastica Narcotic and Stimulating Drugs Their Use and Abuse, 
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equivalent of perhaps 40 metric tons of cocaine. If a light habit 
requires at least 0.25 grams a day (a little less than 100 grams annually), 
then this quantity could be used by some 400,000 users in one year 
around the globe. Because an important part of this production was 
destined for dentists, surgeons and occasional users, it is not 
unreasonable to assume 100,000 addicts in the US and a similar 
number in Europe. 

Although retroactively inflated by prohibitionists later, these 
numbers were more or less confirmed by a number of other studies, 


though their ranges are large: 


The number of drug habitués in the United States has been variously estimated at 
from 100,000 to 4,000,000. It must be remembered, however, that the number is 
necessarily limited by the amount of the available material and cannot well reach even 


10 per cent of the maximum number quoted.!2 


At present, it is calculated that there are over a million opium smokers in the United 


States [italics original] 13 


The evidence seems to show that a maximum estimate for the number of addicts in 
the United States at the present time would be 150,000. The estimate based on actual 


counts and on the available supplies of narcotics, together with the conditions 


tr. P. H. A. Wirth. NY: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1964 AO, Euphorica: 
Mental Sedatives, Coca Leaves, p. 78. 
12 Wilbert, Martin I. “Efforts to Curb the Misuse of Narcotic Drugs: A Comparative 
Analysis of the Federal and State Laws Designed to Restrict or to Regulate the 
Distribution and Use of Opium, Coca, and other Narcotic or Habit-Forming Drugs,” 
Public Health Reports, Volume 30, No. 13, March 26, 1915 AO, p. 896. 
13 Eberle, E. G. and Frederick T. Gordon. “Report of the Committee on the 
Acquirement of Drug Habits,” American Journal of Pharmacy, Volame 75, October 
1903 AO, p. 485. 
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reported by the physicians interviewed, point to about 110,000, which number is 


believed to be nearly correct. !* 


The total population involved, however, is small as compared with that of the 
country as a whole — about one-half of one per cent [of a population of roughly 100 
million, of about 500,000] ....! 


We find estimates varying all the way from a few thousand individuals to several 
millions … [I]t must be concluded that we do not know the total number of opiate 


users in the United States today.!6 


The number of sporadic users was much more difficult to 
calculate, although it appears possible to multiply it by ten or twenty, 
suggesting a predominance of moderate over immoderate users. One 
study of six communities in the United States divided its participants 
into addicts and borderline users but admitted its criterion for this 
distinction was arbitrary: “Inasmuch as there is considerable 
disagreement among those who have sought to define opium 
‘addiction’ ... [the] limits of individual amounts ... were arbitrarily 
chosen. ... Therefore, to some extent both groups were determined 


arbitrarily [quotation marks original].”"” 


14 Kolb, Lawrence and A. G. Du Mez. “The Prevalence and Trend of Drug 
Addiction in the United States,” Public Health Reports, Volume 39, No. 21, May 23, 
1924 AO, Summary and Conclusions, p. 1202; see also journals.sagepub.com. 

15 Terry, Charles E. and J. W. Cox. A Further Study and Report on the Use of 


Narcotics under the Provisions of Federal Law in Six Communities in the United 


States of America for the period July 1, 1923 to June 30, 1924. NY: Committee on 
Drug Addictions, May 1927 [babel.hathitrust.org, hereinafter BHO], General 
Considerations, p. 57. 

16 Terry, Charles E. and Mildred Pellens. The Opium Problem. Montclair, NJ: 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, 1928 AO, Chapter 1. Extent, Résumé, pp. 1, 52. 

17 Terry and Cox, 1927, pp. 17-18. 
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In the opinion of certain legislators the figures were terrifying, 
not so much because of the raw numbers but because they seemed to 
be multiplying exponentially. In favor of alarm was the manifest 
increase in imports, the extraordinary level of advertising by the 
laboratories, and the fact that some of these drugs had only recently 
been commercialized. Against the hysteria was the flawed 
methodology itself, such as not taking into account the tariff collected 
since 1898 and other irregularities. Notable was the failure to 
rigorously investigate the strictly medical use of these drugs in 
operating rooms and hospitals connected to new surgical techniques 
and specific treatments that had clearly been growing in importance in 
recent years. It did not seem reasonable to equate an increase in self- 
medication with an increase in jobs in the medical profession. 

Regardless, it is important to note that the cases of repentant 
habituées were in this time nonexistant. Although his habit already was 
justifying multiple attacks, in the Chinatowns of San Francisco and 
New York there is not one single opium smoker who resorts to the 
public health service to detoxify. In the Philippines, where the 
American colonial authority had warned that from 1908 they would 
prohibit the consumption of opium among the Chinese population, 
and even offered alternative treatments (with a heroin-based anti- 
opium pill), of some 13,000 persons surveyed only ten victims agreed 
to take it: 


The opium act provides that a part of the revenue derived from the taxation imposed 
by it shall be available to pay for the care of victims of the opium habit who may 
desire to be cured. ... The total number of applicants has been 10. It is to be feared 
that this indicates that the victims of the habit continue to get the drug without great 
difficulty.!8 


18 Unknown compiler. Eighth Annual Report of the Philippine Commission to the 
Secretary of War, Part 2. Washington, DC: Government Printing Office, 1908 AO, 
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Even fewer of the habituated white race took advantage of the 
public care offered. They preferred to keep up their custom with 
neither laboral nor social problems, by, when not suicidal, detoxing 
periodically in private clinics when the levels of their dosification 
became excessive. One clinic that was open for a month and a half 
treated zero white patients.” 

An identical rejection of government treatment can be 
observed half a world away in the relationship with blacks and cocaine. 
One southern gentleman decried a new soft drink that was rapidly 


filling up the asylums with unfortunate victims: 


Cocaine sniffing, according to a statement made by Colonel J. W. Watson, of 
Georgia, who has been visiting Washington, threatens to depopulate the Southern 
States of their colored population. ... The habit has grown rapidly, and its effects are 
seen and felt in all the towns and cities. It is cheaper than whiskey, and the effects 
last longer. ... [T]he result has been that the insane asylums of the South are filling 
up and overflowing with the unfortunate victims. ... [A] vigorous fight was made at 
the last session of our legislature on the sale of a soda fountain drink manufactured 
in Atlanta and known as coca cola, of which thousands of barrels are sold annually. 

. Men become addicted to drinking it, and find it hard to release themselves from 
the habit.20 


Contrary evidence was provided not a decade later by a study of 


admissions of blacks to asylums suffering from drug psychoses: 


Treatment of Opium Patients, p. 18. 
1 Unknown, Eighth, 1908, Reports of the Provincial Governor, p. 293. 
2 Unknown correspondent. “Cocaine Sniffers: Use of the Drug Increasing Among 
Negroes of the South,” New York Tribune, Volume LXII, No. 20,671, Sunday, June 
21, 1903 [chroniclingamerica.loc.gov, hereinafter CAL], p. 11, column 3. 
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We are all familiar with the sensational statements made from time to time 
concerning the enormous increase in the use of cocaine by the negro. The table 
above cited shows that of the negroes admitted within the past five years only six 
have suffered from drug psychoses, as opposed to 142 such cases occurring in the 
whites. Of these six cases, one was addicted to the use of cocaine, one to cocaine, 
morphine and alcohol, and one to laudanum. … In 2,119 cases, therefore, cocaine 
appeared once alone and once in combination with other drugs as an etiological 


factor in a psychosis.*! 


Others affected by the plague cured themselves. 

We have already seen what some American union leaders 
thought of the Chinese, opium and the inevitable corruption of little 
white boys and girls. As for cocaine, one physician laid the blame on 
the drug for attacks by blacks on white women: “Most of the attacks 
upon white women of the South,’ says Dr. Christopher Koch, ‘are the 
direct result of a cocain-crazed negro brain [quotation marks 
original]. In the face of the new menace, some Southern Sheriffs 


upgraded their arsenal: 


But the drug produces several other conditions which make the ‘fiend’ a particularly 
dangerous criminal. One of those conditions is a temporary immunity to shock — a 
resistance to the knockdown effects of fatal wounds. Bullets fired into vital parts, 
that would drop a sane man in his tracks, fail to check the ‘fiend’ — fail to stop his 
rush ot weaken his attack. ... The following day, the Chief exchanged his revolver 
for one of heavier caliber. ... And many other officers in the South; who appreciate 
the increased vitality of the cocaine-crazed negroes, have made a similar exchange for 
guns of greater shocking power for the express purpose of combating the ‘fiend’ 


when he runs amok [quotation marks original] 2 


21 Green, E. M. “Psychoses Among Negroes: A Comparative Study,” Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, Volame XLI, No. 11, November 1914 AO, p. 702. 

2 Unknown author. “The Drug-Endangered Nation,” The Literary Digest, Volume 
XLVIII, No. 13, Whole No. 1249, March 28, 1914, p. 687. 

23 Williams, Edward Huntington. “Negro Cocaine ‘Fiends’ are a New Southern 
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In a separate article published the same year, the same author was 
more specific as to the upgrade needed: “The following day Mr. Lyerly 
exchanged his .32-20 for a .38 caliber army model. … And a similar 
exchange has been made by many of the Officers in the South who 


have had experience with the homicidal negro, both before and since 


the day of cocaine-taking.”” 


Neither this doctor nor the southern police officers saw any 
correlation between the alleged danger of criminality among people of 
color ingesting cocaine and the high water mark for segregation and 


lynching in the state: 


If cocaine was a spur to violence against whites in the South, as was generally 
believed by whites, then reaction against its users made sense. The fear of cocainized 
blacks coincided with the peak of lynchings, legal segregation, and voting laws all 
designed to remove political and social power from him. Fear of cocaine might have 
contributed to the dread that the black would rise above ‘his place,’ as well as 
reflecting the extent to which cocaine may have released defiance and retribution. So 
far, evidence does not suggest that cocaine caused a crime wave but rather that 
anticipation of black rebellion inspired white alarm. ... These fantasies characterized 
white fear, not the reality of cocaine’s effects, and gave one more reason for the 


repression of blacks [quotation marks original]. 


Menace: Murder and Insanity Increasing Among Lower Class Blacks Because They 
Have Taken to ‘Sniffing’ Since Being Deprived of Whiskey by Prohibition,’ New 
York Times, Volume LXIH, No. 20,469, Sunday February 8, 1914 AO, p. 12, columns 
1, 2. 
24 Williams, Edward Huntington. “The Drug-Habit Menace in the South,” The 
Medical Record: A Weekly Journal of Medicine and Surgery, ed. Thomas L. Stedman, 
Volume 85, January 3, 1914 — June 27, 1914. NY: William Wood and Company, 
1914 AO, February 7, 1914, p. 248. 
25 Musto, 1973, Chapter 1, Cocaine, p. 7. 
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It should not be forgotten that in the first two decades of the 
twentieth century the prohibitionist movement achieves an apogee, 
that the Anti-Saloon League has more than a million active members, 
and that in 1921 some women are expelled from colleges for smoking 
tobacco: “Cigarettes are illegal in fourteen states, and ninety-two anti- 
cigarette bills are pending in twenty-eight states. Young women are 


expelled from college for smoking cigarettes.” 


Figure 259. “Blair, Hon. Henry W. of N. H.” Photograph by Matthew Benjamin 
Brady (1822 — 1896) and Lewin Corbin Handy (1855 — 1932). Library of Congress 
Prints and Photographs Division, Washington DC. 


6 Szasz, Thomas. Ceremonial Chemistry: The Ritual Persecution of Drugs, Addicts, 
and Pushers. Garden City, NY: Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1974 AO, Appendix, p. 
199. 
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In the United States the idea of a drug-free world is already 
being touted by former Senator Henry William Blair (1834 — 1920), 
author of the first prohibition amendment (1876) offered to the US 
Constitution: “Section 1. From and after the year of our Lord 1900 
the manufacture and sale of distilled alcoholic intoxicating liquors ... 
anywhere within the United States and the Territories thereof, shall 
cease.” Not content, Blair also advocated international prohibition: 
“The temperance movement must include all poisonous substances 
which create of excite unnatural appetites, and international 
prohibition is the goal.” 

Without considering its sociological and religious aspects, it is 
difficult to form a balanced judgment of laissez faire as drug policy. If 
we consider only the opiates and cocaine (excluding alcohol from the 
prohibitionist axioms of irresistible temptation and instantaneous or 
near-instantaneous addiction), it is not easy to understand how ninety 
nine and one half percent of the North American population did not 
adopt addictive behavior before the smorgasbord of preparations 
readily available in this epoch. In other words, what is surprising is not 
some particular abuse but the disinterest exhibited by the vast majority 
of adults. Within a system of relatively unconditional freedom of 
choice that existed in the United States until 1914, greater demand 


27 Thompson, Elizabeth and Henry W. Blair. “Speech of Hon. Henry W. Blair, of 
New Hampshire, in the House of Representatives, Wednesday, December 27, 1876,” 
in Temperance and Education: Articles on Nation-Wide Prohibition, Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office 1914 AO, 63d Congress, Senate, 2d Session, 
Document No. 616, p. 11. 

28 Crafts, Dr. and Mrs Wilbur F., and Misses Mary and Margaret W. Leitch. 
Intoxicating Drinks & Drugs in All Lands and Times, Revised Tenth Edition. 


Washington, DC: The International Reform Bureau, 1909 [books.googleuser 
content.com, hereinafter BGC], Senator Harry W. Blair, in letter to author, 1905, 
Title page. 
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would have supposed greater imports leading to larger cultivations of 
both poppies and coca. The fact that nothing like this occurred puts 
the lie to the notion of an irresistible temptation caused by an 
instantaneous addiction. 

One can also argue that there had not been enough time and 
that the epidemic had been strangled in the cradle. But cocaine had 
had thirty years to establish itself, morphine and codeine nearly a 
century, while opium arrived with the Pilgrims. Comparing the state of 
affairs in 1914 with that of today, the politics of /aisseg faire produced 
results that might be considered paradoxical. Considering the 
nervousness of modern man bombarded constantly with propaganda, 
leaving the matter of drugs to personal and familial responsibility 
worked with surprising efficiency. To be precise, if we did not already 
know what happened in China, we could say that the surprising 
consequences happen upon the entrance into force of prohibition. 

Before saying goodbye to the nineteenth century, it is valuable 
to add the reflections of certain consumers gifted with singular 
eloquence. The English poet Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806 — 
1861) swore by her ether and opiates in a letter to her future husband 
Robert: 


And that you should care so much about the opium-! ... [I]t might strike you as 
strange that I who have had no pain ... no acute suffering ... should need opium in 
any shape. But I have had restlessness till it made me almost mad — at one time I lost 
the power of sleeping .... So the medical people gave me opium ... a preparation of it 
called morphine, & aether - & ever since I have been calling it my amreeta draught, 


my elixir ... because the tranquilizing power has been wonderful.” 


2 Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. “4 February 1846. Browning, Elizabeth Barrett to 
Browning, Robert,” Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Baylor University 


Libraries Digital Collections  [digitalcollections-baylor.quartexcollections.com, 
hereinafter BAY], pp. 3, 4; see also Palmer, Cynthia and Michael Horowitz, eds. 
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Figure 260. “Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” Pastel on paper, dated 1839-1844, by 
Karoly Brocky (1807 — 1855). Hungarian National Gallery, Budapest, Hungary. 


The French romantic novelist Amantine Lucille Aurore Dupin 
de Francueil (George Sand, 1804 — 1876) recommended morphine 
acetate to Gustave Flaubert (1821 — 1880) for his cough: 


Shaman Women, Mainline Lady: Women’s Writings on the Drug Experience. NY: 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1982 AO, p. 56. 
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Pray, what is this obstinate cough? There is only one remedy, a minimum dose, a 
half-centigram of acetate of morphine taken every evening after digesting your 
dinner, for a week at least. I do nothing else and I always get over it, I cure all my 
family the same way, it is so easy to do and so quickly done! At the end of two or 
three days one feels the good effect.30 


Figure 261. “Dessin de George Sand assise et fumant une pipe longue [Drawing of George 
Sand seated and smoking a long pipe (tr. gwr)].” Pen and ink on paper, 1833, by 
Alfred de Musset (1810 — 1857). Bibliothèque de l’Institut de France, Paris. 


30 Sand, George. The George Sand — Gustave Flaubert Letters, tr. Aimee L. 
McKenzie. London: Duckworth & Co., 1922 AO, CCL. To Gustave Flaubert, 
Nohant, 5 February, 1873, p. 284. 
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Figure 262. “Sarah Bernhardt (1880). 
Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, Washington DC. 
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The French stage actress Henriette-Rosine Bernard (Sarah 
Bernhardt, 1844 — 1933) recalls performing in London after a dose of 


opium: 


The opium that I had taken in my potion made my head rather heavy. I arrived on 
stage in a semi-conscious state, delighted with the applause I received. I walked 
along as though I was in a dream .... I was in that delicious stupor that one 
experiences after chloroform, morphine, opium, or hasheesh. ... The first act went 
off very well, but in the third act .... I had not noticed that anything was wrong, and 
it seemed to me that I had played the whole of my part as usual, but I was really 


under the influence of the opium.*! 


The American novelist, abolitionist, Civil War nurse and poet 
Louisa May Alcott (1832 — 1888) caught typhoid and pneumonia while 
cating for soldiers during the US Civil War and was poisoned by her 
doctors with a solution of calomel containing mercury that left her a 
lifelong habit of opium and morphine for the damage and the pain: 


February. — Recovered my senses after three weeks of delirium, and was told I had 
had a very bad typhoid fever, had nearly died, and was still very sick. … We had a 
pleasant trip .... Our hotel is on the boulevard .... We popped into bed early; and my 
bones are so much better that I slept without any opium or anything, — a feat I have 
not performed for some time. … Bones ached less, and I gave up morphine, as 
sunshine, air, and quiet made sleep possible without it. ... October. — Took two nice 
rooms at the Hotel Bellevue for the winter .... Tried to work on my book, but was in 


such pain could not do much. Got no sleep without morphine [italics original].*# 


3! Bernhardt, Sarah. My Double Life: Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt, tr. anonymous. 
London: William Heinemann, 1907 AO, Chapter XXVIII. My Performance in 
London — My Exhibition — My Wild Animals — Trouble with the Comédie Française, 
p- 311; L’opinm qu'on m'avait fait prendre dans la potion me laissait la tête un pen lourde ... 
J'étais réellement sous l'empire de Vopinm (Ma Double Vie: Mémoires de Sarah Bernhardt. 
Paris: Librairie Charpentier et Fasquelle, 1907 AO, Chapter XXVIII, pp. 407-408). 

32 Alcott, Louisa May. Louisa May Alcott: her life, letters, and journals, ed. Ednah 
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Figure 263. “Louisa May Alcott (1870).” Albumen print on card mount, 
Warren’s Portraits, Boston, MA. Library of Congress Prints 
and Photographs Division, Washington DC. 


D. Cheney. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1890 AO, Hospital Sketches, Chapter IX. 
Europe, Chapter X. Family Changes, pp. 147, 230, 260, 274. 
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Figure 264 (previous page). “Jean Cocteau (1916).” 
Oil on canvas by Amedeo Modigliani (1884 — 1920). 


Princeton University Art Museum, Princeton NJ. 
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He also drank wine, but it was never pleasure that he was after. .... Wine was merely one key 
among many others, one of the main doors to the labyrinth. He was of the conviction that 
every drug contained a formula that granted access to certain enigmas of the universe. 

He also thought that it was possible to decipher the hierarchy of these formulas. 

The highest must reveal the secrets of the universe.' 

-- Ernst Jünger (1895 — 1998) 


A. The Western Brotherhood of Opium 
1. The Poet’s Anodyne 
2. Pleasures and Pains: the Weight of the Will 


3. The Sequels to the Confessions 
B. Investigations into Cannabis 
1. The Tale of Gautier 
2. The Trial of Baudelaire 
3. The Drunken Morning of Rimbaud 
4. The Physiology of the Paradis 
5, The Italian Physicians and Pharmacists 


C. Testimonials on Cocaine 


' Approaches: Drugs and Ecstatic Intoxication, tr. anonymous. Unknown City: 
Unknown Publisher, 1970 [archive.org, hereinafter AO], Skulls and Reefs, Section 4, 
p- 3/298; Er trank auch Wein … Universaleebeimnis aufschlieBen (Anndberungen: Drogen und 
Rausch. Stuttgart, DE: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1970 AO, Schadel und Riffe, Section 4, p. 
15). 
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Certain physicians today maintain that with drugs one should 
always be wary of the descriptions of poets and novelists. In contrast, 
with regards to optum, morphine, heroin, cannabis and cocaine, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century it is the poets and authors who cut 
to the heart of the matter while the therapeutic establishment wallows 
in the topic of universal panaceas. As we shall see, by the end of the 
nineteenth century both the experiential and the experimental 


viewpoints will neatly converge in the writings of literary physicians. 
A. The Western Brotherhood of Opium 


Early in the nineteenth century, an epic literary genre is 
inaugurated. The interior journey (the psychic excursion propitiated by 
some psychopharmaceutical distinct from alcohol) also describes 
battles as in the traditional epic, but now the struggle for virtue is 
displaced to an internal dimension. There is no longer a need for the 
noisy war, faithful or cowardly soldiers, the external trophies of 
damsels and jewels. 

The war now is within the imagination, the fickle will, the 
ancestral and immense fear of madness that prohibits one from 
plunging into the depths of one’s own sensibility, a place protected by 
dream monsters as terrifying as was Polyphemus for Ulysses or the 
dragon for Saint George. It was a new horizon, opening up the 
possibility of the autonomous epic, and some adventurers understood 
it immediately. As Jünger will say in a different century: “Ecstatic 
intoxication uncovers what is already present, as if a veil was lifted or 


as if the door of a deep vault was forced open.” 


2 Jünger, 1970, Section 79, p. 66/298. 
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Figure 265. “Portrait of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1814).” Oil on canvas by 
Washington Allston (1779 — 1843). National Portrait Gallery, London. 
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1. The Poet’s Anodyne 


Sometimes compared to Portugal’s greatest poet Luis Vaz de 
Camôes (Camoens, 1524 — 1580) or France’s national poet Pierre de 
Ronsard (1524 — 1585), the first literary genius to penetrate deeply into 
opium was Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772 — 1834). Reputedly, he 
imbibed a half liter a day of laudanum: “[I]n the year 1814 … Mr. 
C[oleridge] had been long, very long, in the habit of taking, from two 
quarts of laudanum a week, to a pint a day; and on one occasion he 
had been known to take, in the twenty-four hours, a whole quart of 
laudanum.” By his own admission, he had recourse to larger 


quantities when the pain in his body was akin to torture: 


At length, it became too bad. I used to take [from] 4 to 5 ounces a day of Laudanum, 
once .... [ou]nces, i.e., near a Pint — besides great quantities [of Liquo]r. From the 
Sole of my foot to the Crown of [my hJeart there was not an Inch in which I was not 
[continjually in torture: for more than a fortnight no [sleep] ever visited my Eye lids 


— but the agonies of [remor]se were far worse than all!* 


Even an enemy of the recreational use of opium like the noted 
pharmacologist Louis Lewin (1850 — 1929) admitted its benefits: 
“Whereas the poppy gtadually detaches the soul and the body with it 
from all terrestrial sensations and is capable of leading them gently to 


3 Cottle, Joseph. Early Recollections, Chiefly Relating to the Late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge During his Long Residency in Bristol, Volume IJ. London: Longman, 
Rees & Co. and Hamilton Adams & Co., 1837 AO, p. 169. 

4 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Volume 
IMI 1807-1814, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs. Oxford, UK: At the Clarendon Press, 1959 
AO, 927. To J. J. Morgan, 14 May, Saturday [1814], p. 490; “A British pint contains 
twenty fluid ounces (footnote 1, same page).” 
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the threshold of death and setting them free, a consolation and a 
blessing for all those who are wearied and tormented by life ....”° 
In a letter to his brother in 1798 Coleridge likened the sleepless 


repose the drug brought him to an oasis in the desert: 


My indisposition originated in the stump of a tooth, over which some matter had 
formed; this affected my eye, my eye my stomach, my stomach my head, and the 
consequence was a general fever, and the sum of pain was considerably increased by 
the vain attempts of our surgeon to extract the offending member. Laudanum gave 
me repose, not sleep; but you, I believe, know how divine that repose is, what a spot 
of enchantment, a green spot of fountain and flowers and trees, in the very heart of a 


waste of sands!6 


A pioneer among those self-medicating and experimenting with 
the chemical modification of consciousness, Coleridge was also 


familiar with ether and cannabis, though on a lesser scale: 


I am extremely unwell — have run a nail into my Heel — and before me stand 
‘Embrocation for the throbbing of the Head’ — ‘To be shaked up, well that the Ether 
may mix.’ — ‘A wine-glass full to be taken when faint.’ — ‘Sdeath! how I hate the 
Labels of Apothecary’s Bottles.’ 


> Lewin, Louis. Phantastica Narcotic and Stimulating Drugs Their Use and Abuse, tr. 
P. H. A. Wirth. NY: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1964 AO, Hallucinating 
Substances, Anhalonium Lewinii, 2. Its Uses, p. 98; Während der Mohn die Seele … und 
Lebensmiiden … (Lewin, L. Phantastica Die Betänbenden und Erregenden Genussmittel Fiir 


Arete und nichtarzte. Berlin: Verlag Georg Stilke, 1924 AO, 2. Anhalonium Lewinii als 
Genußmittel, p. 90). 

6 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest 
Hartley, Volume I. Boston, MA: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1895 AO, 
Chapter III The Stowey Period, 1797 — 1798, Letter LXXX, To the Rev. George 
Coleridge, April, 1798, pp. 239-240. 

7 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. The Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. 
Earl Leslie Griggs, Volume I: 1785 — 1800. Oxford, UK: At the Clarendon Press, 
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I write to ask a little favor of you. There is a preparation of the Indian Hemp, called 
Bhang, or Bang, or Banghee — the same Drug, which the Malays take, & under it’s 
[sic] influence become most pot-valiant Drawcansirs, run a muck, &c. My friend, T. 
Wedgewood, is exceedingly desirous to obtain a small specimen of it: from what he 
has heard of it, he conceives it possible that it may afford some alleviation to his 
most hapless malady — which is a dreadful irritability of the intestinal Canal. Now I 
know that Sir Joseph Banks has a quantity of it ....8 


In 1797 he penned under the influence of optum Kubla Khan 


> 


considered one of the most beautiful poems in the English language: 


In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne had been prescribed, from the 
effects of which he fell asleep in his chair ..... The author continued for about three 
hours in a profound sleep. … On awakening he appeared to himself to have a 
distinct recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the lines that are here preserved. At this moment he was 
unfortunately called out by a person on business from Porlock ... and on his return to 


his room ... all the rest had passed away.” 
The last lines contain an allusion to the poppy’s milky latex: 


Weave a citcle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread: 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drank the milk of Paradise.!° 


1956 AO, 68. To Robert Southey, 3 November 1794, p. 122. 

8 Coleridge, 1956, Volume II: 1801 — 1806, Letter 485. To Samuel Purkis, February 
1, 1803, p. 919; pot-valiant, or having the courage of drink; Drawcansir, or bully, 
blusterer, braggart; run a muck, or a frenzied rage, after the Amuco warriors of Java. 

? Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Christabel: Kubla Khan, A Vision; The Pains of Sleep. 
London: John Murray, 1816 AO, pp. 51-53. 

10 Coleridge, 1816, “Kubla Khan: or A Vision in a Dream of the Fragment of Kubla 
Khan,” p. 58. 
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Figure 266. “Bust of Thomas De Quincey.” John Robert Steell (1804 — 1891). 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 
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2. Pleasures and Pains: the Weight of the Will 


In 1821 the London Magazine published serially a stylistically 
brilliant and meticulously detailed account of opium-eating.'' Its 
author, the philologue Thomas De Quincey (1785 — 1859) would go 
on to live a long life and write many other excellent books, though 
none so popular as this one, published in book form in 1822 and 
reprinted innumerable times since.” One of the first to recognize the 
ability of Coleridge, De Quincey wrote his tale for the primary purpose 
of “furnishing a key to some parts of that tremendous scenery which 


9913 


afterwards peopled the dreams of the opium-eater” ” or rather, as he 


wrote more than two decades later, “to reveal something of the 


grandeur which belongs potentially to human dreams [italics original].”"* 


His secondary purpose was to address his fellow opium-eaters 


on the myth of unconquerable addiction: 


The moral of the narrative is addressed to the opium-eater; ... But he may say, that 
the issue of my case is at least a proof that opium, after a seventeen years’ use, and an 
eight years’ abuse of its powers, may still be renounced: and that 4e may chance to 
bring to the task greater energy than I did, or that with a stronger constitution than 


mine he may obtain the same results with less [italics original].' 


11 “Confessions of an English Opium-Eater: Being an Extract from the Life of a 
Scholar,” The London Magazine, July to December, 1821, Volume IV. London: Taylor 
and Hessey, 1821 AO, September, No. XXI, Part I, p. 293, October, No. XXII, Part 
II, p. 353. 

12 De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. London: Taylor 
and Hessey, 1822 AO. 

13 De Quincey, 1822, Preliminary Confessions, Section 2, p. 11. 


4 De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, and Suspiria de 
Profundis. Boston, MA: Ticknor and Fields, 1860 AO, Suspiria de Profundis: Being 
a Sequel to “Confessions of an English Opium-Fater” Introductory Note, p. 147. 

15 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 183-184. 
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But to the 1822 edition he added an Appendix, clarifying his 
previous experience as not quite having been able to renounce the 


habit completely, a more difficult struggle than had been perceived: 


Those who have read the Confessions will have closed them with the impression that 
I had wholly renounced the use of Opium. ... In suffering my readers therefore to 
think of me as of a reformed opium-eater, I left no impression but what I shared 
myself; … In no long time after that paper was written, I became sensible that the 
effort which remained would cost me far more energy than I had anticipated: and 
the necessity for making it was more apparent every month. ... Opium therefore I 
resolved wholly to abjure ..... I went off under easy sail — 130 drops a day for 3 days: 
on the 4th I plunged at once to 80: the misery I now suffered ‘took the conceit’ out 
of me at once: and for about a month I continued off and on about this mark: then 
I sunk to 60: and the next day to — none at all. This was the first day for nearly ten 
years that I had existed without opium. ... It is remarkable also that, during the 
whole period of years through which I had taken opium, I never once caught cold (as 
the phrase is), nor even the slightest cough. But now a violent cold attacked me, and 


a cough soon after [quotation marks original].16 


Yet even after undergoing more symptoms of withdrawal, he 
reiterates his original conclusion, that renunciation without too many 


tears is possible: 


But from this account, rambling as it may be, it is evident that thus much of benefit 
may atise to the persons most interested in such a history of opium — viz. to opium- 
eaters in general — that it establishes, for their consolation and encouragement, the 
fact that opium may be renounced; and without greater sufferings than an ordinary 


resolution may support; and by a pretty rapid course of descent.!7 


16 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 190-192. 
17 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 199-200; he adds footnote to the bottom of page 200: “On 
which last notice I would remark that mine was /vo rapid, and the suffering therefore 
needlessly aggravated: or rather perhaps it was not sufficiently continuous and 
equably graduated [italics original].” 
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Another aspect De Quincey wishes to expound upon is the 
difference between opium and alcohol. Both substances are habit- 
forming but their effects are far from equal, in that opium does not 


intoxicate: 


I do not readily believe that any man, having once tasted the divine luxuries of 
opium, will afterwards descend to the gross and mortal enjoyments of alcohol .... 
And, first, one word with respect to its bodily effects: for upon all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject of opium, whether by travelers in Turkey (who may 
plead their privilege of lying as an old immemorial right), or by professors of 
medicine, writing ex cathedra, — I have but one emphatic criticism to pronounce — 
Lies! lies! lies! … Now, reader, assure yourself, meo periculo, that no quantity of 
opium ever did, or could intoxicate. .. The pleasure given by wine is always 
mounting, and tending to a crisis, after which it declines: that from opium, when 
once generated, is stationary for eight or ten hours .... But the main distinction lies in 
this, that whereas wine disorders the mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (if 
taken in a proper manner), introduces amongst them the most exquisite order, 
legislation, and harmony. Wine robs a man of his self-possession: opium greatly 
invigorates it. … [Jn the sudden development of kind-heartedness which 
accompanies inebriation, there is always more or less of a maudlin character, which 
exposes it to the contempt of the by-stander. Men shake hands, swear eternal 
friendship, and shed tears — no mortal knows why: and the sensual creature is clearly 
uppermost. But the expansion of the benigner feelings, incident to opium, is no 
febrile access, but a healthy restoration to that state which the mind would naturally 
recover upon the removal of any deep-seated irritation of pain that had disturbed and 
quarrelled with the impulses of a heart originally just and good. ... In short, to sum 
up all in one word, a man who is inebriated, or tending to inebriation, is, and feels 
that he is, in a condition which calls up into supremacy the merely human, too often 
the brutal, part of his nature: but the opium-eater (I speak of him who is not 
suffering from any disease, or other remote effects of opium) feels that the diviner 
part of his nature is paramount; that is, the moral affections are in a state of cloudless 


serenity; and over all is the great light of the majestic intellect [italics original].'® 


18 De Quincey, 1821, The London Magazine, Volume IV, Part I, No. XXI, September 
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However, De Quincey also nuances his judgment of wine and 


its effect on the mind: 


True it is, that even wine, up to a certain point, and with certain men, rather tends to 
exalt and to steady the intellect: I myself, who have never been a great wine-drinker, 
used to find that half a dozen glasses of wine advantageously affected the faculties — 
brightened and intensified the consciousness — and gave to the mind a feeling of 
being ‘ponderibus librata suis’ [quotation marks original] = 


To this he adds something useful for understanding alcohol 
prohibition: 


[C]ertainly it is most absurdly said, in popular language, of any man, that he is disguised 
in liquor: for, on the contrary, most men are disguised by sobriety; and it is when 
they are drinking … that men ... display themselves in their true complexion of 


character; which surely is not disguising themselves [italics original].20 


Whoever avoids drinking rejects a nakedness before others along the 


lines in the Bible describing the drunkenness of Noah.”! 


1821, p. 295, Part II, No. XXII, October 1821, pp. 356-357; ex cathedra, or from on 
high; #0 periculo, ot at my own risk. 

De Quincey, 1822, pp. 95-96; ponderibus librata suis, or balanced by its own weight; 
see for example, Publius Ovidius Naso [Ovid]. The Metamorphoses, tr. Henry T. Riley. 
London: George Bell & Sons, 1889 AO, Book the First, The Argument, Fable I, p. 
2. 

20 De Quincey, 1822, p. 96. 

21 For the commentary of Philo of Alexandria on the nakedness of Noah, see 
GHDV1, The Pagan Era, Chapter III, Profane Ebriety, C. Israel, 1. Alcohol, p. 112 
et seq. 
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Figure 267. “Portrait of Thomas De Quincey.” Joseph John Elliott (1835 — 1903) 
and Clarence Edmund Fry (1840 — 1897). National Portrait Gallery, London. 


Compare the French poet and essayist Charles Pierre 
Baudelaire (1821 — 1867) who positively insists upon intoxication: 
“Get drunk. Be always drunk. That’s all: it’s the only question. ... In 
order not to be the martyred slaves of Time, get drunk; get drunk 


ceaselessly! On wine, on poetry or on virtue, as you like [tr. gwrt].”” 


2 Enivrez-V'ous. I faut être toujours ivre. Tout est la: eest l'unique question. ... Pour n'être 
pas les esclaves martyrisés du Temps, enivrez-vous; enivrez-vous sans cesse! De vin, de poèsie on de 
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After rejecting the claim that opium makes one drunk, 
considered the first common error of the uninitiated on the substance, 
De Quincey proceeds to refute a second and third myth, that 


depression and torpor necessarily follow the infrequent use of opium, 


that the elevation of spirits produced by opium is necessarily followed by a 
proportionate depression, and that the natural and even immediate consequence of 
opium is torpor and stagnation, animal and mental. The first of these errors I shall 
content myself with simply denying; assuring my reader, that for ten years, during 
which I took opium at intervals, the day succeeding to that on which I allowed 
myself this luxury was always a day of unusually good spirits. 

With respect to the torpor supposed to follow ... the practice of opium- 
eating, I deny that also. Certainly, opium is classed under the head of narcotics; and 
some such effect it may produce in the end: but the primary effects of opium are 
always, and in the highest degree, to excite and stimulate the system: this first stage 
of its action always lasted with me, during my novitiate, for upwards of eight hours; 
so that it must be the fault of the opium-eater himself if he does not so time his 
exhibition of the dose (to speak medically) as that the whole weight of its narcotic 


influence may descend upon his sleep.” 


However, he does admit that torpor follows the habitual use of opium: 
“There is a specific effect known to follow the habitual use of opium, 


by which it speedily induces a deadly torpor and disrelish of all 


à 24 
exertion ....” 


vertu, à votre guise (Baudelaire, Charles. Le Spleen De Paris ou Les Cinquante Petits Poèmes 
en prose. Paris: Chez Émile-Paul frères, 1917 AO, Enivrez-Vous, p. 122). 

23 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 101-102. 

24 De Quincey, Thomas. “The Opium Question with China in 1840,” in Masson, 
David, ed. ‘The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, Volume XIV 
Miscellanea and Index, New and Enlarged Edition. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1890 AO, p. 165. 
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In general terms but with some caveats the same opinion was 
expressed toward the end of the nineteenth century in a treatise on 


therapeutics: 


Physiological Action. — When opium is taken in such dose as to produce its mildest 
physiological effects, it exerts a quieting influence, inducing a peculiar dreamy 
condition, — very generally a feeling of bienfaisance, — during which images and ideas 
float before the mind, and by their endless and effortless repetition shorten the time, 
which seems to lose itself in rest. It is commonly asserted that there is a stage of the 
action of opium in which the activity of the mental faculties is exalted. This may be 
so in some persons, and especially in those who have accustomed themselves to the 
use of the drug as a stimulant; but my experience is that in those who do not 
habitually take opium true mental power is, during all the stages of the action of the 
drug, diminished rather than increased. The state induced is rather the fabled calm of 
the lotus-eater than the energetic activity of production. Even in those who are 
accustomed to the use of opium as an aid to work, I think it is the imagination rather 


than the reasoning faculties which is excited by it.25 


When De Quincey speaks of use he always refers to taking 
opium on the weekends. When he speaks of abuse (during eight years) 
he speaks of daily use, in quantities of up to 20 grams of very pure 
opium, equivalent to two grams of morphine a day. This was 
doubtless a very high dose, enough to kill a person not already familiar 
with the drug. 

In one of the most well-known passages in the Confessions, he 
relates how he came to take the drug for the first time, to combat a 


painful rheumatism on the advice of a college friend: 


23 Wood, H. C. A Treatise on Therapeutics, comprising Materia Medica and 


Toxicology, with Especial Reference to the Application of the Physiological Action 
of Drugs to Clinical Medicine, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co., 1886 AO, Part I— Drugs, Division I — Systemic Remedies, Subdivision 
I — General Remedies, Analgesics, Opium, p. 241. 
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I awoke with excruciating rheumatic pains of the head and face, from which I had 
hardly any respite for about twenty days. ... By accident I met a college acquaintance 
who recommended opium. Opium! dread agent of unimaginable pleasure and pain! 


I had heard of it as I had of manna or of ambrosia ....2° 
The local druggist appeared to him afterwards as an 


unconscious minister of celestial pleasures! … and, when I asked for the tincture of 
opium, he gave it to me as any other man might do .... Nevertheless, in spite of such 
indications of humanity, he has ever since existed in my mind as the beatific vision of 


an immortal druggist, sent down to earth on a special mission to myself.?” 


After using the tincture of opium he not only saw the pain 
disappear but a state of jubilation arise: “That my pains had vanished 
was now a trifle in my eyes; this negative effect was swallowed up in 
the immensity of those positive effects which had opened before me, 
in the abyss of divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed.” He felt he 


had discovered the secret of happiness: 


Here was a panacea ... for all human woes; here was the secret of happiness, about 
which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once discovered; happiness 
might now be bought for a penny, and carried in the waistcoat-pocket; portable 
ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint-bottle; and peace of mind could be sent 


down in gallons by the mail-coach.”? 


From this moment in the autumn of 1804 he began a 
honeymoon with the drug, which he consumed generously, but only 


on special occasions: 


26 De Quincey, 1822, p. 87. 

27 De Quincey, 1822, p. 88. 

28 De Quincey, 1860, The Pleasures of Opium, p. 66. 

2 De Quincey, 1821, pp. 66-67; De Quincey, 1822, p. 91. 
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I seldom drank laudanum, at that time, more than once in three weeks: this was 
usually on a Tuesday or a Saturday night; my reason for which was this. In those 
days Grassini sang at the Opera: and her voice was delightful to me beyond all that I 
had ever heard. ... What then was Saturday night to me more than any other night? 

I used often, on Saturday nights, after I had taken opium, to wander forth, 
without much regarding the direction or the distance, to all the markets, and other 


parts of London ....*° 


Eight years after his visit to the immortal druggist, De Quincey 
was spending a winter in a small isolated country house, studying 


German metaphysics, and reflecting on his new habit: 


And I still take opium? On Saturday nights. ... And how do I find my health after 
all this opium-eating? in short, how do I do? Why, pretty well, I thank you, reader: 
… I was never better in my life than in the spring of 1812; and I hope sincerely, that 
the quantity of claret, port, or ‘special Madeira,’ which, in all probability, you, good 
reader, have taken ... for every term of eight years, during your natural life, may as 
little disorder your health as mine was disordered by the opium I had taken for the 
eight years, between 1804 and 1812. Hence you may see again the danger of taking 
any medical advice from Anastasius, in divinity, for aught I know, or law, he may be a 


safe counselor; but not in medicine [italics and quotation marks original].*! 


As an aside, the preceding obscure reference is to the popular 
in its day travelogue Anastasius (the subject of remorseless irony by De 
Quincey) penned by interior decorator Thomas Hope (1769 — 1831), 
who appears to confuse opium with cannabis, of which Hope has a 


low opinion: 


30 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 103, 104, 108, 109; Giuseppina Grassini (1773 — 1850), 
opera singer reputedly the liason of both Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. 
31 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 119-120. 
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I found my way to the great mart of that deleterious drug, the Theriakee Tchartchee. 
There … the dose of delusion is measured out to each customer .... In this 
Tchartchee, any day might be seen a numerous collection of those whom private 
sorrows have driven to a pubic exhibition of insanity. … [A]n old man with a snow- 
white beard, reclining on the couch beside me ... every now and then burst out with a 
wild laugh, occasioned by the grotesque phantoms which the ample dose of madjoon 
he had just swallowed was sending up to his brain.?? 


ui pem unis pag 


Figure 268. “Photogravure of Thomas De Quincey (1902 or later).” James Archer 
(1822 — 1904). National Portrait Gallery, London. 


32 Hope, Thomas. Anastasius: ot, Memoirs of a Greek; written at the close of the 
eighteenth century, Volume I. London: John Murray, 1819 AO, pp. 231-232. 
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Baudelaire gets it right: “Hashish ... carries different names ..: in 
India, bangie, in Africa, #riaki, in Algeria and in Arabia the Happy, 
madjound ... [italics original, tr. gwr].””” 

From 1813, however, as a result of an intestinal disorder he 
declines to specify further, De Quincey enters into a different epoch. 


From an infrequent user, he now begins daily use: 


I am ignorant and unsuspicious of the avenging terrors which opium has in store for 
those who abuse its lenity … At the same time, it must not be forgotten, that 
hitherto I have been only a dilletante eater of opium: eight years’ practice even, with 
the simple precaution of allowing sufficient intervals between every indulgence, has 
not been sufficient to make opium necessary to me as an article of daily diet. But 
now comes a different era. ... [A]t the time I began to take opium daily, I could not 
have done otherwise. ... [A]nd from this date [1813], the reader is to consider me as 
a regular and confirmed opium-eater, of whom to ask whether on any particular day 
he had or had not taken opium, would be to ask whether his lungs had performed 


respiration, or the heart fulfilled its functions ....>4 


He does not explain in any detail the nature of the complaint 
though it was deeply wounding to the spirit and upsetting to his health. 
From that time, the doses and their frequency increase. Three years 
later he managed to reduce his excessive use to a seventh of what it 
had been, calming the storm that had swamped his self-esteem. But 
this reduction was more difficult than expected, because as his vitality 
increases and his pulse steadies, his spirit sinks into depression, 
dragged down by the restlessness of abstinence. Intestinal disorders, a 


general malaise, frightening dreams and insomnia bedevil him. To 


33 Baudelaire, Charles Pierre. Les Paradis Artificiels: Opium et Haschisch. Paris: Poulet- 
Malassis et De Broise, 1860 AO, Le Poeme du Haschisch, pp. 16-17: Le haschibsth ... 
porte différents noms … dans l'Inde, bangie; en Afrique, teriaki; en Algérie et dans l'Arabie 


berueuse, madjound .... 
34 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 120, 123, 125. 
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alleviate these evils he falls once again into what he calls his abuse (of 
the powers, luxury and lenity of opium) which continues for more than 
a three year period he describes as an “Iliad of woes.” The pleasures 
of opium now become The Pains of Opium, a section of the 
manuscript he prefaces with a quote from Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792 
— 1822): 


... the King with gathered brow, and lips 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and frown, 
With hue like that when some great painter dips 


His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse.*° 


Preoccupied by the moral degradation imposed by his artificial 
dependence, De Quincey oscillates between continuing to struggle to 
gradually reduce his dosage, and accepting the temporary relief of 
maintaining it as is, when not permitting abrupt increases to drown out 
his afflictions. Answering correspondence, managing his household 
budget and such strike him as tasks both titanic and puerile. As for his 
habit, he discovers that “down to a certain point it can be reduced with 
ease and even pleasure, but that, after that point, further reduction 


31 Around 1817 the work sometimes seems 


causes intense suffering. 
confused, even impudent, while at the same time reaching literary 
heights. He feels obliged to keep to his bed for months, consumed 
with impotent rage at his own betrayal: “My studies have now been 
long interrupted, I cannot read to myself with any pleasure, hardly with 


a moments endurance.” His greatest fear is to lose the ability to 


35 De Quincey, 1822, p. 143. 

36 Shelley, Percy Bysshe. The Revolt of Islam; A Poem, in Twelve Cantos. London: 
Printed for John Brooks, 1829 AO, Chapter XXIII, p. 104. 

37 De Quincey, 1822, p. 146. 

38 De Quincey, 1822, p. 147. 
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summon and dismiss phantoms, because that leaves him prostrate 


before an increasingly melancholy fantasia of uncontrollable images: 


I know not whether my reader is aware that many children, perhaps most, have a 
power of painting, as it were, upon the darkness, all sorts of phantoms: in some that 
power is simply a mechanic affection of the eye; others have a voluntary or semi- 
voluntary power to dismiss or summon them; or, as a child once said to me, when I 
questioned him on this matter, ‘I can tell them to go, and they go; but sometimes 
they come when I don’t tell them to come.’ ... In the middle of 1817 ... at night, 
when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in mournful pomp; friezes of 
never-ending stories, that to my feelings were as sad and solemn as if they were 
stories drawn from times before Oedipus or Priam — before Tyre — before Memphis. 
And, at the same time, a corresponding change took place in my dreams; a theatre 
seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within my brain, which presented nightly 
spectacles of more than earthly splendour. …. [A]s the creative state of the eye 
increased, a sympathy seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming states of 
the brain in one point — that whatsoever I happened to call up and to trace by a 
voluntary act upon the darkness was very apt to transfer itself to my dreams; ... 
[W]hen thus once traced in faint and visionary colours, like writings in sympathetic 
ink, they were drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my dreams, into insufferable 
splendour that fretted my heart. .. [T]he state of gloom which attended these 
gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, as of some suicidal 


despondency, cannot be approached by words [quotation marks original].3? 


Yet it is at this moment when he achieves his clearest 


revelation,, one which best reconciles metaphor and analysis: 


[T]he dread book of account, which the Scriptures speak of, is, in fact, the mind itself 
of each individual. Of this, at least, I feel assured, that there is no such thing as 
forgetting possible to the mind; a thousand accidents may, and will interpose a veil 


between our present consciousness and the secret inscriptions on the mind; accidents 


3 De Quincey, Thomas. Confessions of an Opium Eater. NY: H. M. Caldwell Co., 
1890 AO, pp. 164, 165, 166. 
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of the same sort will also rend away this veil; but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, 
the inscription remains for ever; just as the stars seem to withdraw before the 
common light of day, whereas, in fact, we all know that it is the light which is drawn 
over them as a veil — and that they are not waiting to be revealed, when the obscuring 


daylight shall have withdrawn [italics original].‘° 


Around 1820 after eight years relapsing, he discovered that 
“the human face tyrannized over my dreams” together with serious 
alterations in his sense of space and time. His dreams were full of 
imploring, choleric, desperate faces. He no longer took opium for 
pleasure but only to keep away the pain of not taking it: “The reader is 
aware that opium had long ceased to found its empire on spells of 
pleasure; it was solely by the tortures connected with the attempt to 
abjure it, that it kept its hold.” 

This mood could only lead to death or dementia. But it is at 
this moment when the complete loss of peace gives him strength to 
undo, ring by ring, the chain that binds him. The poet, playwright, and 
filmmaker Jean Maurice Eugène Clément Cocteau (1889 — 1963) 
comments a century later that giving up opium is rare and doubtful: 
“It is rare for an addict to forsake opium. Opium forsakes him, 
ruining everything.” For De Quincey, the inevitable catastrophe does 


not arrive but his triumph is hollow: 


40 De Quincey, 1822, p. 160. 

41 De Quincey, 1822, p. 111. 

42 De Quincey, 1822, p. 181. 

# Cocteau, Jean. Opium: Diary of a Cure, illustrated by the author, tr. Margaret 
Crosland and Sinclair Road. London: Peter Owen Limited, 1957 AO, p. 54; I/ est rare 
qu'un fumeur quitte Vopium.  L'opium le quitte en ruinant tout (Cocteau, Jean. Opium: 
Journal D'une Désintoxication. Paris: Librarie Stock, Delamain & Boutelleau, 1930 AO, 
p. 87). 
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However, a crisis arrived for the author’s life, and a crisis for other objects still dearer 
to him — and which will always be far dearer to him than his life, even now that it is 
again a happy one. — I saw that I must die if I continued the opium: I determined, 
therefore, if that should be required, to die in throwing it off. … I triumphed: but 
think not, reader, that therefore my sufferings were ended; nor think of me as of one 
sitting in a dejected state. Think of me as of one, even when four months had passed, 


still agitated, writhing, throbbing, palpitating, shattered [italics original] ....“4 


The moral of the narrative “is addressed to the opium-eater; 
and therefore, of necessity, limited in its application. If he is taught to 
fear and tremble, enough has been effected.” The opium-eater takes 
his chances. Only when he chooses poorly, when instead of using it in 
moderation or for occasional pleasure, he uses it as Cocteau will say a 


century later, to redress an imbalance, is addiction possible: 


I therefore became an opium addict again because the doctors who cute — one 
should really say, quite simply, who purge — do not seek to cure the troubles which 
first cause the addiction; I had found again my unbalanced state of mind, and I 


preferred an artificial equilibrium to no equilibrium at all.4 


Then the opium-eater may require outside help to correct his mistake: 
“Nevertheless, I had motives external to myself which he may 
unfortunately want: and these supplied me with conscientious 
supports which mere personal interests might fail to supply to a mind 
debilitated by opium.”* 

But the moral sense of De Quincey rebels against the idea of 


attributing to a drug that which only corresponds to the user. In this 


4 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 181-182. 
4 De Quincey, 1822, p. 183. 
46 Cocteau, 1957, p. 20; Je ne suis donc réintoxiqué ... qu je retrouvais mon déséquilibre nerveux 
et que je préferais un équilibre artificiel à pas d'équilibre du tout (Cocteau, 1930, p. 18). 
47 De Quincey, 1822, p. 184. 
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resides the crux of the entire work, and the principal lesson that he 


would have a reader extract from it: 


Oh! just, subtle, and mighty opium! that to the hearts of poor and rich alike, for the 
wound that will never heal, and for ‘the pangs that tempt the spirit to rebel,’ bringing 
an assauging balm; eloquent opium! that with thy potent rhetoric stealest away the 
purposes of wrath; and to the guilty man, for one night givest back the hopes of his 
youth, and hands washed pure from blood; and to the proud man, a brief oblivion 


for ‘Wrongs unredress’d, and insults unavenged’ [quotation marks original] ....4° 


Figure 269. “Medallion by Shakespeare Wood.” Findlay, John Ritchie. 
Personal Recollections of Thomas De Quincey. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1886 AO, title page. 


48 De Quincey, 1822, pp. 114-115; “It soothed us — it beguiled us — then, to hear/ 
Once more of troubles wrought by magic spell;/ And griefs whose aery motion 
comes not near/ The pangs that tempt the Spirit to rebel’ (Wordsworth, William. 
The White Doe of Rylstone, or, the Fate of the Nortons, A Poem. London: 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 1815 AO, p. x); “Wrongs unredress’d, or 
insults unavenged” (Wordsworth, William. ‘The Excursion: A Poem. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1814 AO, Book HI, Despondency, p. 68). 
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As previously noted, an Appendix to the Confessions written a 


year afterwards confirmed that De Quincey had once again fallen into 


the habitual use of the drug. This he reiterated almost a quarter 


century later in Suspiria de Profundis: Being a Sequel to “The 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater” (1845). A beautiful tale 
about the reasons for the sadness of the author’s youth, the Suspiria 
recounts how without falling completely under its tyranny, he once 
again relapsed into using opium: “During this third prostration before 
the dark idol, and after some years, new and monstrous phenomena 
began slowly to arise.” 

Only now, as in the years prior to the period of daily use, the 
struggle does not consist in suppressing or maintaining his habit. The 
struggle is rather the business of enduring his own life, a challenge for 
every profound soul: “Was it opium, or was it opium in combination 
with something else, that raised these storms?”” It’s a question that 
the last lines of the book answer clearly: “Death we can face: but 
knowing, as some of us do, what is human life, which of us is it that 
without shuddering could (if consciously we were summoned) face the 
hour of birth?”””! 

As an aside, three years before the publication of this second 
part to the Confessions, China and England signed the Peace of 
Nanking. Certainly, the attitude of Commissioner Lin and that of De 
Quincey present few points of contact. With so much first hand 
experience with opium, De Quincey feels qualified to comment on the 
Opium Wars of 1839 — 1842 and 1857 — 1858. First, he rejects the 


49 De Quincey, 1860, p. 135. 
50 De Quincey, 1860, p. 140. 
51 De Quincey, 1860, p. 272. 
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moral argument as so much window dressing. Second, he denies that 


the indulgence of optum harms the industry of either India or China: 


In many districts of Hindostan ... it is well known that the consumption of opium is 
enormous .... Does it ever palpably affect the public industry? The question would 
be found ludicrous. ... [I]t really appears to be impossible that the lower Chinese 
should much abuse the luxury of opium; and, as to the higher, what a chimerical 


undertaking to make war upon #heir habits of domestic indulgence [italics original]!5? 
Third, he is nationalistic to the point of jingoism: 


We do not wish to disguise that our views tend to the policy of war — war conducted 
with exemplary vigour. … Are we then comparing our own naval power, the most 
awful concentration of power and the most variously applicable power which the 
earth has witnessed, to the efforts of Liliput? ... It is now certain that we must have 


some sort of military expedition against China.” 


However, as the previous quote indicates, De Quincey does share with 
Lin an innate condescension toward a culture he misunderstands. 

For the majority of his readers, the work of De Quincey only 
represented another reason to feel alarm at an oddity, that opened a 
front without the promise of material reward, full of incalculable risks; 
it was like endangering your life for the sake of it, eschewing pious 
edification in order to pose a twisted ethical bet. For a minority 
(whom we may term psychonauts) what was in play was the mystery of 
the soul, and the conditions for living a truly desirable life. Mental 
health, what was it but an attachment to the psychic routine? The 
psychic routine, what was it but being irresponsible toward oneself? 


What was the game, except to forget that the dread book of account, 


52 De Quincey, 1890, “The Opium Question with China in 1840,” p. 168. 
5 De Quincey, 1890, pp. 163, 176, 195. 
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as De Quincey calls it, is the mind liberated from itself, open to the 
temptation to surrender, with nothing less important at stake than the 


sychic trophy of victory over one’s own misery? 
psy pny ry ty 


“Engraved by Wah K Walter ~ 


Figure 270. “Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe (1845).” Steel engraving by Thomas B. 
Welch (1814 — 1874). Graham’s Monthly Magazine of Literature and Art, 
Vol. 27, No. 2, February 1845 BHO, frontispiece. 
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The first echoes of this exploration of consciousness appear 
across the pond in the works of the poet and short-story writer Edgar 
Allan Poe (1809 — 1849), who soothed his tortured spirit with 
laudanum and even attempted suicide with it. But his true vice was 
alcohol, and with it he died. He only belongs to the fraternity 
inaugurated by De Quincey as a decadent, a persona Poe carried to 
funereal and terrifying extremes. In one of his short, short stories Poe 


has his narrator describe his first experience eating opium: 


At length I bethought me of a little pacquet of opium which lay with my tobacco in 
the hookah case … In smoking it was a matter of little importance how much was 
employed. Here, however, the case was different. I had never swallowed opium 
before. ... Long — long I read — and devoutly, devotedly I gazed. I felt meantime, 


the voluptuous narcotic stealing its way to my brain.5 


Though infected with the popular romantic pathos, he also attempted 
to inquire deeply behind the mask into the true nature of reality. 
Geopolitically, it is important to note that from the middle of 
the nineteenth century, France was attempting to colonize a geographic 
swath between India and China, an area with a long tradition of opium 
use. Not surprisingly, from 1840 there are opium smokers in Paris, 
and the Confessions becomes all the rage among younger French 
writers. The poet and essayist Gérard Labrumie (Gérard de Nerval, 
1808 — 1855), who reputedly took his pet lobster for walks, wrote a 


tell-all biography of a libertine novelist titled Les Confidences de Nicolas: 
Histoire D'une Vie Littéraire Au XVIIe Siècle (1850). 


54 Poe, E. A. “Life in Death,” Graham’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Volume XX, No. 4, 
April 1842 AO, p. 200. 
55 Nerval, Gérard de. “Les Confidences de Nicolas,’ Partie Première et Second, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Volume 7, No. 4, 15 Aout 1850 and Volume 7, No. 5, ler Septembre 
1850 JO, pp. 577-615 and 796-830 respectively. 
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ESTNUM. 356 5.2 
Figure 271. “Gérard de Nerval (1854/1855). Photograph by Félix Nadar (1820 — 


1910) and Adrien Alban Tournachon (1825 — 1903). 
Bibliothèque nationale de France, Paris BNF. 
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The poet and novelist Théophile Gautier (1811 — 1872) wrote a 
scandalous historical romance about an opera star and cross-dressing 
swotdswoman titled Mademoiselle de Maupin (1835).°° Both writers were 


Figure 272. “Mademoiselle de Maupin (1897).” Black, gray, and pink wash, white 
gouache and graphite on white paper by Aubrey Vincent Beardsley 
(1872 — 1898). Harvard’s Fogg Museum, Boston MA. 


56 Gautier, Théophile. Mademoiselle de Maupin, Tomes Premier et Second. Paris: 
Georges Crès et Cie., 1922 AO; Gautier, Théophile. Mademoiselle De Maupin and 
One of Cleopatra’s Nights. NY: Modern Library, 1833 AO. 
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disenchanted with conventional morality in literature and sought a 
change based on the notion of art for art’s sake (art pour arf) and that 
everything useful is ugly. 

Baudelaire, an admirer of both men, attacks the cowardice of 


teetotalling Pharisees: 


Isnt it reasonable to think that people who never drink wine, be it naively or 
systematically, are imbeciles or hypocrites, imbeciles, that is to say, men who know 
neither humanity nor nature, artists rejecting traditional forms of art, workers 
blaspheming mechanism; — hypocrites, that is, shameful gluttons, braggarts of 


sobriety, drinking in secret and having some occult we [italics original, tr. gwr]?>7 


Also from Baudelaire, who esteemed De Quincey with as much 
admiration as Poe, comes a quintet of lines from a poem titled Le 
Poison [The Poison]: 


Opium magnifies that which has no limits, 
Lengthens the unlimited, 

Deepens Time, empties out voluptuousness, 
And with dark and gloomy pleasures 

Refills the soul beyond its capacity [tr. gwr].58 


There will be occasion later to briefly return to this poet’s 


judgment on drugs, apropos his comments regarding hashish. What is 


57 Baudelaire, Charles. Oeuvres Completes de Charles Baudelaire, Les Paradis Artificiels, La 
Fanfarlo, Paris: Louis Conard, 1928 AO, Du Vin et Du Haschisch, Comparés 
Comme Moyens de Multiplication de L’individualité, IT. Le Vin, pp. 207-208: N'est il 
pas raisonnable ... quelque vice occulte? 

58 Baudelaire, Charles. Oeuvres Completes de Charles Baudelaire, Les Fleurs Du Mal, Les 
Epaves. Paris: Louis Conard, 1930 AO, Les Fleurs Du Mal, Spleen et Idéal, XLIX Le 


Poison, p. 80; Parnassianism, a school of French poetry popular in the latter half of 


the nineteenth century named after Le Parnasse contemporain, a poet’s journal. 
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true is that while the French colonial project persists in Indochina, an 
undercurrent of apologists for opium lovers also persists into the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The Parnassian satirical poet 
Laurent Tailhade (1854 — 1919) asked, almost by way of glorification: 
“What is this magic philter, this deadly elixir that sells so dearly its 
pretended blessings [tr. gwr]?”” The French naval officer Louis- 
Marie-Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti, 1850 — 1923) wrote travelogues with 
exotic descriptions of oriental opium houses with their “unbreathable 


2361 


ait saturated with opium and musk [tr. gwr].”® His fellow naval officer 
Frédéric-Charles-Pierre-Edouard Bargone (Claude Farrère, 1876 — 
1957) wrote a best-seller about opium and his own habit: “It had now 
become my most expensive habit. Every evening I smoked opium [tr. 
gwt].”°! 
then romantic tastes were already beginning to decline and their stories 


The latter two were elected to the Académie Francaise, but by 


lack the tragedy and pathos of the Confessions, though they all agree 
with the equation proposed by Farrère: “Life = Dream, Opium = 
Reality [tr. gwr].”” 
thousands of Saigon-style houses for smoking opium exist across 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, 


France. In French colonial possessions in Indochina, opium, alcohol 


and salt are the three great lucrative state monopolies.” 


59 Tailhade, Laurent. La “Noire Idole” Etude sur la Morphinomanie. Paris: Albert 
Messein, 1914 AO, p. 8; see also Tailhade, Laurent. Le Jardin des Réves, Poésies. Paris: 
Alphonse Lemerre, 1880 [gallica.bnf.fr, hereinafter BNF]. 

60 Loti, Pierre. Les Derniers Jours de Pékin. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, undated AO, VI. 


Pekin au Printemps, p. 350: Zair irrespirable y est saturé d'opinm et de muse. 

61 Farrère, Claude. Fumée d'obium. Paris: Ernest Flammarion, 1919 AO, Troisième 

Époque, Les Extases, Fou-Tchéou-Road, p. 145. 

62 Farrère, 1919, Préface, p. iti: Vie: Réve Opium: Réalité. 

3 J'organisation de trois grandes régies fut indiquée comme appelée à fournir au budget ses 

principales recettes: les régies de l'alcool, de l'opinm et du sel Doumer, Paul. Situation de l'Indo- 

Chine (1897 — 1901) Hanoi: F.-H. Schneider, 1902 AO, Rapport au Conseil 
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One of the last and without any doubt most interesting French 
works along these lines is that of Cocteau, titled Opium: Journal d'une 
désintoxication (1930). Although the reference to detoxification in the 


Figure 273. “Jean Cocteau (1923).” Photograph by Agence de presse Meurisse. 
Gallica Digital Library, Paris BNF. 


Supérieur de l’Indo-Chine (Session Extraordinaire de Février 1902), Situation 
Financière, p. 9). 
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title already indicates the problems the author had with the drug, it is 
also clear that from the beginning he is following in the footsteps of 
De Quincey and is not disposed to betray opium: “Do not expect me 


996: 


to be a traitor.” His troubles, he is clear, come only from trying to 
maintain an equilibrium, a spiritual adaptation, not from the substance 
itself: “The danger is smoking as a defence against some moral 
disequilibrium. Then it is difficult to approach the drug in the way it 
must be approached, as wild beasts should be approached — without 
fear. 

In his opinion, who smokes opium in order to dream, or as a 
remedy for some passing ailment, runs almost no risk of habituating 
himself. However, who smokes to survive an unsatisfactory existence, 
to fall asleep at night, to overcome a depression or similar emotional 
moment, is seeking a habit. Otherwise, opium is not only not a 
stupefacient but something that permits one to access extraordinary 
states of lucidity: “One always speaks of the slavery of opium. The 
regularity it imposes on the passing hours is not only a discipline, it is 


also a liberation.” 


Only when it is used in massive doses, as an 
anesthetic in surgery for example, can it be considered something that 
embalms the mind. Otherwise, its euphoria is superior to that of 
healthy sobriety: “Of course opium remains unique and the euphoria 
it induces superior to that of health.” 

The book attacks hospitals, doctors and treatments it considers 


inhumane: “The composition of the medicine is kept hidden from him 


4 Cocteau, 1957, p. 24; N'aftendrez pas de moi que je trahisse (Cocteau, 1930, p. 27). 
6 Cocteau, 1957, p. 59; Le grave, c'est de fumer contre un déséquilibre moral. ... d'approcher les 
fauves: sans peur (Cocteau, 1930, p. 97). 
66 Cocteau, 1957, p. 53; On parle toujours de l'esclavage … mais encore une libération 
(Cocteau, 1930, p. 86). 
67 Cocteau, 1957, p. 24; Naturellement l'opium reste unique et son euphorie supérieure à celle de 
la santé (Cocteau, 1930, p. 27). 
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[the patient]. Human contacts are avoided. The doctor must be 
inhuman. The doctor who talks and makes contact with the patient is 


26 


never taken seriously.” It praises the anti-medical elegance of opium, 
thanks to which individuals can cure themselves: “I would add that 
opium is the opposite of the Pravaz syringe. It reassures. It reassures 
by reason of its luxury, its rites, the anti-medical elegance of its lamps, 
furnaces, pipes and the age-old perfection of this exquisite 
poisoning.” 

He insists that consuming the substance is only risky if the user 
has bad faith. Cocteau is perhaps the first to percetve the kind of 
blackmail of himself and others derived from the so-called longing for 
addiction, later termed an undesired slavery, arising from the drug and 
not from the intention of the user, who from then on aspites to all the 
privileges of presenting himself as a poor victim, instead of as the 
author of his own fate. This mechanism lacked support before the era 
of prohibition, and precisely towards the end of the 1920s there appear 
cases here and there of people attracted to the benefits of 
irresponsibility. 

It was, therefore, the ideal moment to expound upon the true 
ethical foundation of the subject, begun so tenaciously by De Quincey 
a century earlier. Morally, these involuntary slaves are no more than 
simple fakers, attracted by the bait of a fallacious melodrama: “If he 
takes care of himself, an addict who inhales twelve pipes a day all his 


life will not only be fortified against influenza, colds and sore throats, 


68 Cocteau, 1957, pp. 61-62; On lui cache le contenu ... jamais pris au sérieux (Cocteau, 
1930, p. 103). 
© Cocteau, 1957, p. 54; J'ajoute que lopium est à l'opposé ... de cet empoisonnement exquis 
(Cocteau, 1930, p. 86). 
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but will also be far less in danger than a man who drinks a glass of 
brandy or who smokes four cigars.”” 

It is hard to admit that Cocteau wasn’t being carried away by 
provocation. But in 1929 it was not yet clear that the pharmacological 
nature of a drug would be one of the least relevant factors when it 
came time to prohibit or permit it. Invoking the fundamental morality 
of chemically modifying the consciousness makes the Journal at once 
both a classic and a revolutionary work. Sequels with this attitude will 
endure in later French writers like the novelist and statesman André 
Malraux (1901 — 1976): “Opium teaches only one thing, which is that 


aside from physical suffering, there is nothing real.” 


Figure 274. “Opium: ‘The Diary of a Cure.” Cover Art. 
London: Peter Owen Limited, 1957 AO. 


7 Cocteau, 1957, p. 55; Avec une bonne hygiène ... fumerait quatre cigares (Cocteau, 1930, p. 
88). 

71 Malraux, André. Man’s Fate (La Condition Humaine), tr. Haakon M. Chevalier. 
NY: Modern Library, 1934 AO, p. 262; L ‘opium n'enseigne qu'une chose, c'est que, hors de 


la souffrance physique, il n'y a pas de réel (Malraux, André. La Condition Humaine. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1946 AO, Cinquième Partie, p. 313. 
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As we have seen one of the founders of the Ciub des Hachichins 
was the French psychiatrist Jacques-Joseph Moreau (de Tours, 1804 — 
1884). In particular, Moreau was interested in investigating the effects 


of hashish in the treatment of melancholy: 


As indicated sufficiently in the title of this work, it is the use of hashish, or at least 
the influence this substance exercises on the intellectual faculties, that comprises the 
work I have brought before the public. … One of the effects of hashish ... is that 
kind of manic excitement that always accompanies a feeling of gaiety and good 
humor … I saw in it a means of efficaciously combatting the fixed ideas of 
melancholics, to break the chain of these ideas .... I gave hashish, in the form of 
dawamesc, a butter extract, in successively higher doses to ... a some melancholics. ... 
Two melancholics, at the end of five or six hours, exhibited a strong excitement with 


all the characteristics of gaiety ... [tr. gwr].” 


At the Hótel Pimodan on the fk St. Louis in the middle of Paris, 
Gautier and Moreau gathered together a group of poets, painters and 
writers to take dawamesk, a cannabis-based spiced green paste, extracted 
with butter and flavored with pistachios, almonds and honey. 
Typically, they each ate a spoonful of the buttery, sugary extract 
followed by strong black coffee before sitting down to an elaborate 
dinner. The psychotropic effects from eating cannabis rather than 
smoking it arrtve much more slowly, and a dose of from four to six 
grams can produce a much mote intense experience, not completely 


dissimilar to ingesting peyote, psilocybin mushrooms or Amanita 


Comme l'indique suffisamment le titre ... tous les caractères de gaieté ... (Moreau, J. Du 
Hachisch et de L’Aliénation Mentale, Etudes Psychologiques. Paris: Librairie de Fortin, 


Masson et Cie., 1845 AO, Première Partie, Historique, p. 3, Troisième Partie, 
Thérapeutique, II. Essais thérapeutiques, pp. 402, 403). 
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muscaria. The list of attendees included Nerval, Baudelaire, the 
Romantic artist Ferdinand Victor Eugéne Delacroix (1798 — 1863), the 
novelist and playwrights Dumas Davy de la Pailleterie (Alexandre 
Dumas pére, 1802 -1870) and Honoré de Balzac (1799 — 1850), the 
writer and politician Victor-Marie Hugo (1802 — 1885), as well as many 
others. 


Figure 275. “Portrait of Théophile Gautier (1856).” Oil on canvas by Gaspard-Félix 
Tournachon (Nadar, 1820 — 1910). Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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First published in La Presse in 1843, and republished in part by 
Moreau in his 1845 monograph, the first account by Gautier is without 


any doubt a curious and intriguing text: 


At the end of several minutes, a general numbness spread through me! It seemed to 
me that my body dissolved and became transparent. In my chest I saw very clearly 
the hashish that I had eaten, in the form of an emerald that gave off millions of tiny 
sparkles. My eyelashes grew longer and longer without stopping, and like gold 
threads rolled up on little ivory spinning wheels that revolved completely alone with 
dazzling rapidity. Around me streamed and rolled precious stones of all colors. In 
space, flower patterns branched off ceaselessly in such a way that I know of nothing 
better with which to compare them than the play of a kaleidoscope. At certain 
moments, I saw my comrades again, but they were distorted; they appeared as half 
men, half plants, with the thoughtful air of an ibis, standing on an ostrich foot and 
beating their wings. So strange was this sight that I was convulsed with laughter in 
my corner and in order to join in the buffoonery of this spectacle I began to throw 
my pillows in the air, catching them again, and making them go around with the 
rapidity of an Indian juggler. One of these gentlemen began to converse with me in 
Italian, but which the hashish by its omnipotence translated into Spanish for me. The 
questions and answers were almost reasonable and dealt with trivial matters, with 
theatrical and literary news. 

The first bout reached its end. — After several minutes, I had recovered 
completely my composure, without a headache or any of the symptoms that 
accompany intoxication produced by wine, and greatly astonished by what had 
happened. — Hardly had half an hour passed when I again fell under the sway of 
hashish. This time the vision was more complicated and extraordinary. In an 
atmosphere of confusedly flitting lights there were thousands of swarming butterflies 
whose wings rustled like fans. Gigantic flowers with crystal calices, enormous 
hollyhocks, gold and silver lilies rose and opened around me with a crackling like a 
bouquet of fireworks. My hearing was prodigiously developed: I heard the sound of 
colors. Green, red, blue, and yellow sounds came to me in perfectly distinct waves. 


A glass that was upset, a creaking armchair, a softly spoken word vibrated and 
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reechoed in me like the rumbling of thunder. My own voice seemed to me so 
powerful and loud that I dared not speak for fear of causing the walls to collapse or 
of making myself burst like a bomb. More than five hundred clocks sang the time 
with their flute-like, coppery, silvery voices. Each flowered object emitted a sound of 
a harmonica or of an aeolian harp. I swam or rather floated in an ocean of sound in 
which, like islands of light, were motifs from Lucia or the Barber (of Seville). Never 
had such waves of bliss filled my being. I was so much a part of the wave, so far 
from myself and so devoid of my own being, this odious witness which accompanies 
us everywhere, that I understood for the first time what the existence of elementary 
spirits, of angels and souls separated from the body may be like. I was like a sponge 
in the middle of the sea; each moment waves of happiness traversed me, entering and 
leaving by my pores, for I had become permeable and, to the tiniest capillary vessel, 
my entire being was injected with the color of the fantastic milieu in which I was 
plunged. Sounds, perfumes, light came to me through multitudes of tubes as thin as 
hairs, in which I heard the whistle of magnetic currents. — According to my 
calculation, this state lasted about three hundred years, for the sensations were so 
numerous and followed each other so closely that any real appreciation of time 
became impossible. — The attack passed, and I saw that it had lasted a quarter of an 
hour. 

What is distinctive of hashish intoxication is that it is not continuous. It 
seizes one and leaves one; you rise to the sky and come back to earth without 
transition. — As in madness, one has moments of lucidity. — A third attack, the last 
and the most bizarre ended my oriental soiree; in this last one I had double vision. — 
Two images of each object were reflected on my retina and produced a complete 
symmetry. But soon the magic paste, completely digested, acted with great power on 
my brain and I became completely mad for an hour. All the pantagruelion dreams 
passed through my fantasy: ibises, bridled geese, unicorns, griffins, incubus, entire 
menageries of monstrous dreams trotted, skipped, fluttered about, yelped and 
squeaked through the room .... The visions became so queer and whimsical that I 
was seized by a desire to draw them .... Thanks to the hashish I was able to make a 
portrait of an elf from nature. Until the present I only heard them groaning and 


moving about in the night in my old buffet." 


7 Reininger, W. “Two Celebrated Hashish Eaters,” in Andrews, George. The Book 
of Grass, An Anthology on Indian Hemp. Place: Grove Press, 1967 AO, pp. 30-32; 
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Figure 276. “Portrait of Charles Baudelaire (1862).” Félix Nadar (1820 — 1910). 
BNF, Départment des Estampes et de la photographie. 


Au bout de quelques minutes, un engourdissement … la nuit dans mon vieux buffet (Gautier, 
Théophile. “Vaudeville. — Les Petites Misères de la vie humaine, par M. Clairville,’ La 
Presse, Lundi, 10 juillet 1843 BNF, pp. 2/4, columns 1, 2, 3); Gautier published a 
longer and more literary account entitled “Le Club des Hachichins,” in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Nouvelle Série, Tome XIII, ler Février 1846 AO, pp. 520 et seq; see 
also GHDV3P1, Chapter 17 Visionary Drugs, A. Cannabis, 2. 


European 
Experiments, pp. 1130 et seq. 
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Though his own experiences came from approximately the 
same era, Baudelaire published in 1858 the first of a series of articles 
on inebriates entitled “De L'Tdéal Artificiel, Le Haschisch,’ in the Revue 
Contemporaine. * Two years later he collected them together with a 
study of the Confessions by De Quincey (who had died the previous 
year) in a book called Les Paradis Artificiels, Opium et Haschisch.” The 
work did not enjoy the popular success like that of De Quincey 
(generally true of what was published during Baudelaire’s lifetime), but 
with the years it has become much more widely read. His Fleurs du Mal 
(1857) had just recently been arraigned for obscenity and blasphemy.” 

Although Baudelaire boasted that he was a radical freethinker, 
he never managed to free himself from his deep Christian roots. He 
preferred to provoke the timorous rather than contribute to the 
modification of social customs or to deeply shake the foundations of 
society. To a larger degree than either Coleridge or De Quincey, he 
seemed like the tortured Poe; in common with the American, 
Baudelaire shared his passion for alcohol, a weak will, the unstable 
emotional constitution of a man doomed to a lonely existence but 


incapable of living alone, with the capricious aspirations to a dandyism 


™ Baudelaire, Charles. “De L'Ideal Artificiel, Le Haschisch,’ Revue Contemporaine, 
Septième Année, 2e Série — Tome Cinquième, 13 Septembre 1858, pp. 274 et seq. 

73 Baudelaire, Charles. Les Paradis Artificiels, Opium et Haschisch. Paris: Poulet- 
Malassis et De Broise, 1860 AO, BNF; often included in later editions is an essay, 


“Du Vin et du Haschisch,’ which can be found for example in Petits Poèmes en Prose — 
Les Paradis Artificiels, Paris: Michel Lévy frères, 1869 AO; see also wikisource. 

76 Baudelaire, Charles. Les Fleurs du Mal. Paris: Poulet-Malassis et De Broise, 1857 
AO; six of the poems were removed but were republished outside the country as part 
of Les Epaves, Amsterdam, NL: A L’Enseigne du Coq, 1866 AO, BNF; the ban was 
not revoked until 1949. 
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that soon reduced him to shameful pauperism. On the other hand, he 
was a poetic genius of the first magnitude, and he dedicated to ebriety 
in the widest sense (with alcohol, optum and cannabis) some of the 
most beautiful compositions for which he is remembered. Consider 
his poem, La Vie Antérieure (Former Life): 


T’ve lived beneath huge portals where marine 
Suns coloured, with a myriad fires, the waves; 
At eve majestic pillars made the scene 


Resemble those of vast basaltic caves. 


The breakers, rolling the reflected skies, 
Mixed, in a solemn, enigmatic way, 
The powerful symphonies they seem to play 


With colours of the sunset in my eyes. 


There did I live in a voluptuous calm 
Where breezes, waves, and splendours roved as vagrants; 


And naked slaves, impregnated with fragrance, 


Would fan my forehead with their fronds of palm: 
Their only charge was to increase the anguish 


Of secret grief in which I loved to languish.” 
However, with cannabis, best to let him speak for himself: 


I presume that you have taken the precaution to choose carefully your moment for 
setting out on this adventure. For every perfect debauch demands perfect leisure. 


You know, moreover, that hashish exaggerates not only the individual, but also 


77 Campbell, Roy. Poems of Baudelaire, A translation of Les Fleurs du Mal. 
London: The Harvill Press Ltd., 1922 AO, BNF, XII Former Life, p. 18; J'ai long- 
temps habité sous de vastes portiques … Le secret douloureux qui me faisait languir (Baudelaire, 
1857, XII La Vie Antérieure, pp. 36-37). 
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circumstances and environment. ... One must be careful on such points. ... Anxiety 
would become anguish, and disappointment torture. But if, having observed all these 
preliminary conditions, the weather is fine; if you are situated in favorable 


surroundings, such as a picturesque landscape, or a room beautifully decorated; and if 


in particular you have at command a little music, then all is for the best. … At first it 
is a certain hilarity, absurdly irresistible, which possesses you. ... The simplest words, 
the most trivial ideas, take on a new and strange physiognomy. ... From time to time 


you laugh to yourself at your own stupidity and your madness, and your comrades, if 
you are with others, laugh also, both at your state and their own; but as they laugh 
without malice, so you are without resentment. ... How monstruous comic is this 
situation. … After this first phase of childish gaiety there is, as it were, a momentary 
relaxation; but new events soon announce themselves by a sensation of coolth at the 
extremities which may even become, in the case of certain persons, a bitter cold and 
a great weakness in all the limbs. ... It is, in fact, at this period of the intoxication 
that is manifested a new delicacy, a superior sharpness in each of the senses: smell, 
sight, hearing, touch join equally in this onward march; the eyes behold the Infinite; 
the ear perceives almost inaudible sounds in the midst of the most tremendous 
tumult. It is then that the hallucinations begin; external objects take on wholly and 
successively most strange appearances; they are deformed and transformed. 

Sounds cloak themselves with colour; colours blossom into music. ... For a lucid 


interval, seized with great effort, has allowed you to look at the clock. But another 


current of ideas bears you away; it will roll you away for yet another minute in its 
living whirlwind, and this other minute will be an eternity. For the proportion of 
time and being are completely disordered by the multitude and intensity of your 
feelings and ideas. ... And such a state would not be supportable if it lasted too long, 
and if it did not soon give place to another phase of intoxication .... This new state is 
what the Easterns call Kaÿf. It is no longer the whirlwind or the tempest; it is a calm 
and motionless bliss, a glorious resignèdness. ... Every contradiction wipes itself out; 
all philosophical problems become clear, or at least appear so; ... I leap to the end, I 
cut the story short. No one will be surprised that a thought final and supreme jets 


from the brain of the dreamer: ‘I am become God’ [italics original].78 


78 Baudelaire, Charles. “The Herb Dangerous — (Part HI) The Poem of Hashish,” tr. 

Aleister Crowley, The Equinox, Volume I, No. III. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 

Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd., March 1910, p. 55 et seq; Je présume que vous avez eu la 
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Although incomparably superior, his description parallels that 
of Gautier. Without needless extravagance, he addresses the mystical 
state in which the distinction between the self and non-self ceases: “It 
happens sometimes that the sense of personality disappears, and that 
the objectivity which is the birthright of Pantheist poets develops itself 
in you so abnormally that the contemplation of exterior objects makes 
you forget your own existence and confound yourself with them.” 

In the beginning at least, all is positivity, and he commends the 


experience to all who approach it without a mean heart: 


Here is the drug before your eyes: a little green sweetmeat, about as big as a nut, 
with a strange smell .... There! there is happiness; heaven in a teaspoon; happiness, 
with all its intoxication, all its folly, all its childishness. You can swallow it without 


fear; it is not fatal; it will in nowise injure your physical organs.*° 


But the visionary experience of Baudelaire with hashish 
contradicts his innate religious sensibility. It is precisely the existence 
of such a quickly attainable paradise, almost lacking in poison 
compared to alcohol or opium, which moves him to mount a 


passionate critique of cannabis in the fifth section entitled Moral: 


They say, and it is nearly true, that this substance does not cause any physical ill; or at 
least no grave one; but can one affirm that a man incapable of action and fit only for 
dreaming is really in good health, even when every part of him functions perfectly? 
Now we know human nature sufficiently well to be assured that a man who can with 


a spoonful of sweetmeat procure for himself incidentally all the treasures of heaven 


précaution de bien choisir votre moment pour cette aventureuse expédition (Baudelaire, 1860, Le 
Poeme du Haschisch, II Le Théatre de Séraphim, p. 29 et seq). 
7 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 82; I/ arrive quelquefois que ... confondez bientôt avec eux (Baudelaire, 
1860, p. 51). 
80 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 69; Voici la drogue sous vos yeux ... aucune atteinte (Baudelaire, 1860, 
pp. 27-28). 
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and of earth will never gain the thousandth part of them by working for them. … In 
fact it is forbidden to man, under penalty of intellectual decay and death, to upset the 
ptimary conditions of his existence, and to break up the equilibrium of his faculties 
with the surroundings in which they are destined to operate; in a word, to out run his 
destiny, to substitute for it a fatality of a new kind. … It is certainly superfluous, after 
all these considerations, to insist upon the moral character of hashish. Let me 
compate it to suicide, to slow suicide, to a weapon always bleeding, always sharp, and 
no reasonable person will find anything to object to. Let me compare it to sorcery or 
to magic, which wishes in working upon matter by means of arcana (of which 
nothing proves the falsity more than the efficacy) to conquer a dominion forbidden 
to man or permitted only to him who is deemed worthy of it, and no philosophical 
mind will blame this comparison. If the Church condemns magic and sorcery it is 
that they militate against the intentions of God; that they save time and render 
morality superfluous, and that she — the Church — only considers as legitimate and 
true the treasures gained by assiduous goodwill. The gambler who has found the 
means to win with certainty we call cheat; how shall we describe the man who tries to 
buy with a little small change happiness and genius? It is the infallibility itself of the 
means which constitutes its immorality; as the supposed infallibility of magic brands 
it with Satanic stigma. Shall I add that hashish, like all solitary pleasures, renders the 
individual. useless to his fellow creatures and society superfluous to the individual, 
driving him to ceaseless admiration of himself and dragging him day by day towards 
the luminous abyss in which he admires his Narcissus face? … What is a Paradise 


which must be bought at the price of eternal salvation?®! 


Astonished by the final turn of the book, the novelist Gustave 
Plaubert (1821 — 1880) objected to “the leaven of Catholicism here and 
there. I wish that you hadn’t blamed hashish, opium, excess [underline 


original, tr. gwr].”® After the publication of Les Fleurs du Mal three 


81 Baudelaire, 1910, Chapter V Moral, pp. 107-111; Ox dit, et c'est presque vrai ..... Qu'est 
ce qu'un paradis qu'on achète au prix de son salut éternel? (Baudelaire, 1860, V Morale, pp. 
97-98, 101-103, 106). 

82 Flaubert, Gustave. Correspondance, I] (janvier 1859 — décembre 1868). Paris: 


Gallimard, 1991 AO, p. 93; see also the Centre Flaubert [flaubert-v1.univ-rouen.fr, 
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years earlier, the French novelist and influential critic Jules-Amédée 
Barbey d’Aurevilly (1808 — 1889) wrote in Baudelaire’s defense that the 
poet now had only two choices, death or Christianity.” Ultimately, he 
chose both. 


Figure 277. “Charles Baudelaire at his desk (1848/1849).” Oil on canvas by Gustave 
Courbet (1819 — 1877). Musée Fabre, Montpellier, France. 


hereinafter FLC]: A Charles Baudelaire [18 ou 25 juin 1860.] Croisset, lundi: On sent 
comme un levain de catholicism çà C la. J'aurais mieux aimé que vous ne blämiez pas le haschich, 
l'opium, l'excès [underline original]. 

83 ou se brûler la cervelle ... ou se faire chrétien! (D’ Aurevilly, J. Barbey. “Les Fleurs du Mal 
par M. Charles Baudelaire, 24 juillet 1857,” in Articles [ustificatifs pour Charles Baudelaire 
auteur des Fleurs du Mal. Paris: Imprimerie de Mme Ve Dondey-Dupré, 1857 AO, p. 
17). 
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So sudden is the eruption of moralism that the reader is 
tempted to see these declarations as ironic: “[S]he — the Church — onl 
P y 
considers as legitimate and true the treasures gained by assiduous 
goodwill.” The goal is “eternal salvation.”® The ebriety of hashish is 
witchcraft: “Let me compare it to sorcery ot to magic … If the 
P y g 
Church condemns magic and sorcery it is that they militate against the 


intentions of God ....”*° 


It leads the user to the “luminous abyss” of 
Narcissism.” One would not expect these statements from a writer 
indicted for obscenity and blasphemy, the prototype of the cursed poet 
taking pleasure scandalizing the prudish and santimonious. 

However, it is undeniable that beneath its almost perversely 
brash exterior is a truly ascetic devotional, and that other parts of the 
work contain thoughts consistent with the conclusion. He compares 


2388 


hashish to “slow suicide”™ and that it is much more vehement than 


opium: “I think, that hashish is, in its immediate effect, much more 
vehement than opium, much more inimical to regular life; in a word 
much more upsetting. … One is a soft-spoken enchantress; the other, 


289 Alcohol, in contrast, has a dual nature: it can 


90 


a raging demon. 


provide courage and gaiety, but also “excite gross frenzy and lay flat 


84 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 109; Eglise, ne considère … bonne intention assidue (Baudelaire, 
1860, p. 102). 

85 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 111; salut éternel (Baudelaire, 1860, p. 106). 

86 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 109; Que je l'assimile ... les intentions de Dieu (Baudelaire, 1860, pp. 
101-102). 
87 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 110; gouffre lumineux (Baudelaire, 1860, p. 103). 

88 Baudelaire, 1910, p. 109; Baudelaire, 1860, p. 101. 

8° Baudelaire, 1910, Chapter IV The Man-God, p. 94; C'est dire, je crois … lautre un 
démon désordonné (Baudelaire, 1860, IV. L7Homme-Dieu, pp. 73-74). 

90 du courage et de la gaieté (Baudelaire, Charles. Oeuvres Completes de Charles Baudelaire, Les 
Paradis Artificiels, Le Fanfarlo. Paris: Louis Conard, 1928 AO, Du Vin et Du 
Haschisch comparés comme moyens de multiplication de Pindividualité, I. Le Vin, p. 
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all spiritual force.””' But it is the hashish user he condemns (with not 
the slightest irony) for sacrilege and pride: “We have seen that, 
counterfeiting sacrilegiously the sacrament of penitence, at one and the 
same time penitent and confessor, he has given himself an easy 
absolution; or, worse yet, that he has drawn from his contemplation 
new food for his pride.” 

In other words, according to Baudelaire, the drug is so 
sublimely poetic and so non-toxic that taking it would be a sin. In 
Genesis, an angel with a flaming sword prevents Adam and Eve from 
returning to the garden where they were born. In the same way the 
Church of Baudelaire blocks their descendants from indulging in any 
imitation of that ancient Eden. 

But if his essay is lacking in deliberate irony, objectively the 


Paradis will be a very unironic vehicle of propaganda against cannabis 


and its derivatives. Fighting against the intentions of God is what any 
user does under the influence of hashish. If De Quincey wrote a hymn 
to opium that dissuaded many from trying it, Baudelaire penned a 
condemnation of hashish that focused upon it a magnetic attraction, 
intriguing those uncomfortable with the idea of a forbidden paradise. 
He promoted the drug as no one had ever done, nor has ever done 
since, precisely because he rose up against it the anathema of the Holy 
Office. 

At the same time, the book reaffirmed and provided a 
foundation for the Christian fear and rejection of any pharmacological 


mysticism, which had remained mute for centuries (indeed, from the 


200). 
°! Baudelaire, 1910, I. The Longing for Infinity, p. 60; Baudelaire, 1860, I. Le Gout d 
L’infini, p. 9. 
°? Baudelaire, 1910, Chapter IV. The Man-God, p. 104; Nous avons vu que, contrefaisant 
d'une manière sacrilége … une nouvelle pâture pour son orgueil (Baudelaire, 1860, IV. 
L’Homme-Dieu, p. 91). 
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end of the persecution of witchcraft). No one better as an apologist 
than a sadder but wiser debauché. Specifically, two ideas from 
Baudelaire will become self-evident principles: one is a crusade against 
the new apostates, the other that only those worthy may access 
potentially sacrilegious substances, a prohibition which will later be 
called medical and scientific use. 

As curious as it seems, the author of Les Fleurs du Mal is the 
true prophet of prohibitionism which began to become active around 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Thanks to him the principle that 
it is divine treason to alleviate this vale of tears with the help of a plant 
is rediscovered. With a few modifications, such reasoning is behind 
subsequent efforts to define visionary experience as criminal apostasy. 
We can ask how the violent attacker of the abstemious can invoke 
ecclesiastical authority for a crusade against the witchcraft of another’s 
mote subtle ebriety. The answer evidently lies within the heart of a 
certain faith, in which there is a place for substances which alleviate 
misery or embalm the mind of those condemned to death, threatened 
with the fires of hell. But in no case may any such substance open 


doors to another perception. 


Figure 278. “Charles Baudelaire (1862).” Woodburytype by 
Étienne Carjat (1828 — 1906). British Library, London. 
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Figure 279. “Rimbaud par Verlaine (1872). Photograph Agence F. A. M. A. Sketch 
by Paul-Marie Verlaine (1844 — 1896). Pady, Jacque. “Paul Verlaine vu par Anatole 
France,’ L'Echo de la France, avril 1944, in Recueils. Articles Relatifs à Paul Verlaine, 1937 
— 1944 [gallica.bnf.fr, hereinafter BNF], unpaged newspaper article. 
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3. The Drunken Morning of Rimbaud 


We have seen two accounts of the physiological action of 
hashish. Gautier emphasizes frivolity, colors and sounds. Baudelaire 
treats the subject from a Christian perspective. With the poetry of Jean 
Nicolas Arthur Rimbaud (1854 — 1891) we have the testimony of a 
pagan who, without entertaining himself with lights or anecdotes, 
brings a more elemental and complex impression of the visionary 
experience. His delightfully childish poem Voye//es [Vowels] seems to 
have been written under the influence of dawamesk of some similar 
concoction, but perhaps the text most clearly linked to the 


consumption of hashish is Matinée d'Ivresse [Drunken Morning]: 


O my Good! O my Beauty! Atrocious fanfare in which I never falter! Enchanted 
easel! Hurrah for the unknown work and for the marvellous body, for the first time! 
It began in the laughter of children, it will finish so. This poison will linger in all our 
veins even when, the fanfare returning, we are delivered again to the old disharmony. 
Oh, we now so worthy of such tortures, let us fervently grasp this superhuman 
promise made to our created bodies and souls: this promise, this madness! 
Elegance, science, violence! They’ve promised the tree of good and evil will be 
buried in darkness, the tyrannical virtues will be deported, so we can bring here our 
love so pure. It began with certain disgusts and it ends — we being unable to seize 
this eternity all at once — it ends with a riot of perfumes. 

Laughter of children, discretion of slaves, austerity of virgins, horror of the 
faces and objects here, hallowed be you by the memory of this vigil. It began with all 
boorishness, behold, it ends with angels of fire and ice. 

Little drunken holy vigil! If only on account of the mask you’re granted us. 
We endorse you, method! We’ve not forgotten that yesterday you glorified every 
century of ours. We have faith in poison. We know how to give our whole life every 
day. 

This is the age of ASSASSINS [capitalization original]. 


°3 Rimbaud, Arthur. Arthur Rimbaud: Selected Works in Translation, tr. A. S. Kline. 
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While it is unnecessary to highlight the etymological and phonetic 
similarities between assassins and hashishins, Rimbaud handed the 
manuscript of the [/uminations to Paul-Marie Verlaine (1844 — 1896), 
who “had recently been released from a term in a Belgian prison for 
wounding the younger poet with a pistol in Brussels two years earlier 
[after an opium and absinthe debauche]. Rimbaud wanted his assassin 
manqué to deliver the pages to a friend ... for their publication [italics 
original].””* 


Figure 280. “Le Masque de Verlaine par Valladon.” 
Pady, Recueils, 1944 BNF, unpaged. 


London: Poetry in Translation, 2003-2008 [poetryintranslation.com, hereinafter, 
PIT], p. 152; O mon Bien! O mon Beau! ... Voici le temps des ASSASSINS [italics and 
capitalization, original] (Rimbaud, Arthur. Oeuvres de Arthur Rimbaud, Vers et Proses. 
Paris: Mercvre de France, 1924 AO, Les Illuminations, II. Poemes en Prose, 
Matinée D’Ivresse, pp. 183-184). 

% Ashberry, John. “Translator’s Notes: ‘Morning of Drunkenness’ by Arthur 
Rimbaud,” Poetry, April 2011 [poetryfoundation.org, hereinafter PFO], unpaged. 
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4. The Physiology of the Paradis 


At this same moment, those in the medical field also opined on 
the subject of drugs. The Scottish agricultural chemist James Finlay 
Weir Johnston (1796 — 1855) published The Chemistry of Common 


Life (1855), a work that enjoyed enormous success in its day, to the 


point of selling out twelve editions. Although Johnston was a 
noteworthy pioneer in many things (among others, he suspected the 
existence of endorphins, the body’s internal morphine), and though he 
treats the material from the standpoint of a chemist, the particular kind 
of moral preoccupation exhibited by Baudelaire appears in his work. 
The second volume speaks extensively of The Narcotics We Indulge In, 


chapter 22 digressing upon human frailty with eloquence: 


Lastly, I may remark that ... we cannot wonder that man ... should at times be caught 
by the tinselly glare of this corporeal felicity, and should yield himself to habits 
which, though exquisitely delightful at first, lead him finally both to torture of body 
and to misery of mind; — that, debilitated by the excesses to which it provokes, he 
should sink more and more under the influence of a mere drug, and become at last a 
slave to its tempting seductions. We are indeed feeble creatures, and small in bodily 
strength, when a grain of haschisch can conquer, or a few drops of laudanum lay us 
prostrate; but how much weaker in mind, when, knowing the evils they lead us to, we 


are unable to resist the fascinating temptations of these insidious drugs! 


By the middle of the nineteenth century, these new pharmaceutical 
temptations bring both corporeal felicity and spiritual threat. Nothing 
similar can be found decades earlier in the attitudes of Montesquieu or 
Jefferson. Of course, some experience great penalties at the cost of 


lesser pleasures, but that happens in every sphere of life. 


% Johnston, James F. W. The Chemistry of Common Life, Volume II. Edinburgh: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1855 AO, Chapter XXII, pp. 199-200. 
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Indeed, it is the ambivalent Baudelaire who calls attention to 
the spiritual danger posed by hashish. Yet, his ennui may be a greater 
threat, as he mentions in his dedication to the Paradis: “As for me, I 
have so little taste for the living world that, like those sensitive women 
at loose ends who send their confidences, so they say, to imaginary 
friends, would I willingly write only for the dead [tr. gwr]. Yet he 
proposes in his poem Enivrez-V'ous that we should be always drunk so 
as “to not feel the horrible burden of Time that breaks your shoulders 
and bends you to the ground [tr. gwr].””’ As his existentialist 
compatriot Jean-Paul Sartre (1905 — 1980) will say of him a century 
later: “His horror of life was a horror of the natural, a horror of the 
spontaneous exhuberance of nature, a horror, too, of the soft living 
limbo of consciousness.””® 

Hence, chemistry, a reflection of nature at its most immediate, 
is presented as artifice, more concretely as an artificial paradise, instead 
of as the most natural of experiences, one we hold in common with 
the rest of the animals.” Tied to the idea of lenitives for a miserable 
existence, Baudelaire speaks of the suffering of his fellow man, united 
in the Christian opposition of flesh and soul, between the vales of 


honorable tears and impious concupiscence. He will be in good 


% J'ai, quant à moi, si peu de goût pour le monde vivant ... volontiers je n'écrirais que pour les morts 
(Baudelaire, 1860, p. ITI) 

97 Pour ne pas sentir l'horrible fardeau du Temps qui brise vos épaules et vous penche vers la terre, il 
faut vous enivrer sans tréve (Baudelaire, 1917, p. 122). 

°8 Sartre, Jean-Paul. Baudelaire, tr. Martin Turnell. London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1949 AO, p. 74; L'horreur de l'exubérance spontanée de la nature, l'horreur aussi des molles 
limbes vivantes de la conscience (Sartre, J.-P. Baudelaire, Les Essais XXIV. Partis: 
Gallimard, 1947 AO, p. 87). 


% For a universal critique of drugs as artificial paradises, grounded above all in 


neurophysiology, see Ott, Jonathan. Pharmacophilia or the Natural Paradises. 
Kennewick, WA: Natural Products Co., 1997. 
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company, as many will use the arguments in the Paradis to condemn 
ebriety or enslave themselves in decadent fashion with the help of 
some alkaloid. Of course, that hybrid of intense rejection and intense 


attraction is what fueled his extraordinary talent. 


BIBRA, THE NATURALIST, WRITING THE HISTORY OF THE PYROSOMA BY ITS OWN LIGHT, 
THE ANIMAL WAS HUNG IN HIS CABIN AS SHOWN, 


Figure 281. “Ernst Von Bibra.” Unknown illustrator. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Vol. XX, No. 2, August 1885 BHO, p. 249. 
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The same year Johnston’s work appears, another no less 
revelatory and extensive arrives, signed by the German naturalist and 
pioneer in ethnopharmacology Ernst Freiherr von Bibra (1806 — 1878). 
A wealthy amateur scientist, he thoroughly reviewed the knowledge of 
different psychotropic plants. In an epilogue to this encyclopedic 


work, von Bibra confronts the nascent unease surrounding drugs: 


In conclusion, is this widespread use of narcotics fortunate or unfortunate for 
mankind? Should it be approved or disapproved? We are absolutely convinced of 
the former. … Experience has also taught us that even the strictest measures could 
not suppress the use of narcotics once these have become known by a nation. … By 
the same token, only a misguided hypocrite would condemn old father Noah’s 


vinous cup because some individual drunkards don’t know their limit.100 


Figure 282. “The pharmacy of Carlo Erba in Milan.” 


100 Bibra, Ernst von. Plant Intoxicants: A Classic Text on the Use of Mind-Altering 
Plants, tr. Hedwig Schleiffer. Rochester, VT: Healing Arts Press, 1995 AO, 
Conclusion, pp. 221-222; Bibra, Ernst von Freiherrn. Die Narkotischen Genussmittel 
und der Mensch. Nürnberg, DE: Verlag von Wilhelm Schmidt, 1855 AO, Schluß, pp. 
396-397. 
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Figure 283. “Ritratto di Carlo Erba (c. 1830).” 
Museo Barca Lariana, Lago di Como, Italy. 
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5. The Italian Physicians and Pharmacists 


Less well known than the French experiments with cannabis 
preparations are those occurring around the same time in Italy. These 
are much more noteworthy from a scientific viewpoint, precede those 
of the French and involve brilliant personalities of the epoch. The 
Italian pharmacist and entrepreneur Carlo Erba (1811 — 1888), who 
founded his own eponymously named company which sold cannabis 
preparations from the middle of the nineteenth century, experienced 
“extravagant hallucinations, as, for example, took place ... in his 
imagination for a certain time all the small plants in the pharmacy ... 
appeared alive, moving and talking [tr. gwr].”"" 

The Italian physician, eugenicist and criminologist Cesare 
Lombroso (1835 — 1909), for example, wrote that the criminal 
tendencies of morphine addicts surpassed those of smokers of hashish: 
“The slave to morphine loses little by little the power of resisting 
impulsive tendencies, to such an extent that he equals or surpasses the 


. . . . . 102 
smoker of hashish, with whom criminal tendencies are common.” 


101 delle stravaganti allucinazioni, come p.e. ebbe luogo nel signor Cesare Erba, al quale, sotto la 
fantasia per un certo tempo tutti gli alberelli della farmacia ... apparvero vivi, moventisi e parlanti 
(Dorvault, Carlo Erba and Giovanni Polli. “Dell’haschisch e delle sue preparazioni’? 
Annali di Chimica Applicata alla Medicina, volume 8 (3rd series), 1849 [samorini.it, 
hereinafter SIT], p. 5/6). 

102 Lombroso, Cesare. Crime: Its Causes and Remedies, tr. Henry P. Horton. 
Boston, MA: Little, Brown, and Company, 1918 AO, Chapter VII. Alcoholism. 
Section 47. Morphine, p. 103; I/ morphinomane perde per gradi il potere di reagire, alle 


tendenze impulsive finché eguaglia e quasi super il fumatore d'Haschisch in cui le tendenze criminali 
sono così frequenti (Lombroso, Cesare. L'uomo Delinguente, in Rapporto _All’Anthropologia, 
Alla Giurisprudenza Ed Alla Psichiatria, Quinze Edizion, Volume Terzo. Torino, IT: 
Fratelli Bocca Editori, 1897 AO, Capitolo VII. Alcoolismo, p. 120). 
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His theories will later be used to justify the racial laws of the Italian 


fascists. 
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Figure 284. “Giovanni Polli.” From a book of portraits of scientists 
participating in a Congress in Pisa in 1849. Polli has been called 


the ‘first Italian cannabis psychonaut.’ 
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Six years before Baudelaire published his essay on wine and 
hashish, in 1845 the pioneer physician and biological chemist Dr. 
Giovanni Polli (1812 — 1880) took over as compiler for the Annali di 
Chimica Applicata alla Medicina, a scientific journal based in Milan, where 
over the next three decades appear studies of cannabis, including 
articles by French, English, German, Egyptian and Indian physicians, 
as well as those by Polli and his colleagues. Two years later the journal 
published a detailed description of the experiences of six physicians 
comparing the effects of the drug on their different temperaments: 
“Attending the dinner were doctors Morardet, Perini, Gio. Polli, Verga, 
Vighkzzi, and professor Francesco Viganò: but the Indian food was 
reserved for professor Viganò and doctors Morardet and Polli {italics 
original, tr. gwr]. ” 

That publication goaded a multiplicity of investigations into 
cannabis including clinical studies, apothecary preparations and a rich 
literature of self-trials, doubtless the most extensive in all of Europe. 
We can gain an idea of the diffusion and importance of medicinal 
cannabis in Italy by consulting a vademecum from 1909, which 
recommended the drug for angina pectoris, bronchial and uremic 
asthma, gastroenteric atonia, gonorrhea, senile bronchial cold and 
catarrh, chronic catarrh, cholera, glaucoma, chorea, delirium tremens, 
insomnia, dysentery, hemicrania, metorrhagia, epilepsy, hysteria 
impotence, hyperchloridia, meningitis, prostatitis, scrofulous rhinitis, 
traumatic tetanus, consumption, obstinate cough, gastric ulcer and 


104 


even hydrophobia. 


103 Tntervennero all cena ... Morardet e Polli (Verga, Andrea. “Varieta: Lettera suil 
haschisch’? Gazzetta Medica di Milano, Tomo VI, No. 28, Sabbato 10 Luglio 1847 AO, 
p- 263). 
104 L’ascise nella terapia … Nello Zona (Erpete Zoster) (Arpino, Piero. Haschisch: Cannabis 
Indica, Notizie Storiche, Chimiche, Fisiologiche, Terapeutiche. Torino, TT: Unione 
Tipgrafico-Editrice Torinese, 1909 AO, pp. 25, 28, 32-43). 
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As for the literature on personal experiences, there are a 
number of investigations of great interest, such as that published by 
the physician Giulio Ceradini (1844 — 1894): 


At half-past five in the morning I swallowed 0.75 grams of haschisch. … [A[bout 
seven o’clock, sitting in a coffee shop ... I began to notice a sense of heaviness in my 
head ..... Waking up, I asked if this was Christmas Day, and what time it was; I was 


answered that it was four o’clock and that I had slept from eleven [tr. gwr].!° 


But the most notable was that of Polli who describes a trial of a 
high dose of hashish: “The other useful consequence that could be 
deduced from this experiment with the hashish we consumed in a high 
dose would be to ... gain more extensive knowledge regarding cases of 
alleged poisoning with this substance [tr. gwr]? Esthetically 
comparable to the works of De Quincey, Gautier or Baudelaire, Polli’s 
work combines scientific design (oriented at verifying the lack of 
toxicity of cannabis) with the audacity and enthusiasm for all kinds of 
psychoactive drugs (which characterizes the nineteenth century in 
general), with the advantage over purely literary accounts of specificity 
and impartiality. Polli, who has been called the first Italian cannabis 
psychonaut,” made a good part of his experiments in small groups 
(composed of two or three colleagues) with carefully prepared and 
dose quantified products. 


105 Alle ore cinque e mezga … e che dormivo dalle undici (Ceradini, Giulio. “Relazione di alcuni 
effetti delV’haschisch,’ Annali di Chimica Applicata alla Medicina, Volume 38 (Third Series), 
1864 AO, pp. 111, 112, 126). 
106 L'altra utile conseguenza ... con questa sostanza (Polli, Giovanni. “Esperimenti sugli effetti 
del’ haschisch ad alta dose,’ Annali di Chimica Applicata alla Medicina, Volume 30 (Third 
Series), 1860 AO, p. 103). 
107 Samorini, Giorgio. L’Erba di Carlo Erba. Per una storia della canapa indiana in Italia 
(1845 — 1948). Turin, IT: Nautilus, 1996, p. 17. 
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As a consequence of both literary and pharmacological studies, 
by the beginning of the twentieth century Italy had in its pharmacies 
more cannabis based medicines than any other European country, and 
the most solid tradition of investigations even including those of 
France. In order to not be dependent on Egyptian, Turkish and 
Iranian sources, large areas were plowed and cultivated in Italy, 
especially around Naples where the climate favored a variety with 
higher potency than that obtained from plants grown in southern 
France. This situation is analogous to that in other Western countries, 
although Italy was more familiar with cannabis preparations, and 
explains why this drug early became the object of attention from 
Fascist ideologues. 

Modeling it after the Dry Law of the United States, but 
conscious it would not be applicable in Italy, the one-time journalist 
and dictator Benito Amilcare Andrea Mussolini (1883 — 1945) 
promulgated Decreto Regio No. 396 of 18 Febbraio 1923 signed by King 
Vittorio Emanuele Ferdinando Maria Gennaro di Savoia (Victor 
Emmanuel III, 1869 — 1947) limiting the trade in medical products: 


Anyone, not being authorized to sell medicinal products ... [who] sells or trades or in 
any other way supplies to the public cocaine, morphine, and in general, poisonous 
substances or their derivatives which in small doses act like narcotics ... is punished 


with imprisonment for two to six months and a fine of one to four thousand lire [tr. 


gwr].108 


108 Chiunque, non essendo autorizzato all vendita di prodotti medicinal … la muita da lire mille a 
lire quattremila (Unknown author. “Provvedimenti legislativi per la repressione dell'abusivo 
commercio di sostanze velenose ad azione stupefacente,” Gazzetta Ufficiale Del Regno D Ttalia, 
Numero 53, Roma Lunedi 5 Marzo 1923 [markab77.it, hereinafter M77], Art. 1, p. 
1530). 
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Though not specifically mentioned in Article 1, cannabis was added to 
the list of banned substances under Article 12: “By the authority of 
the Ministry of the Interior, a list will be published of toxic substances 
that act like narcotics. This list may be modified by ministerial decree, 
after hearing the opinion of the Supreme Council on Health [tr. 
gwr.” 

Two years later at the 1925 League of Nations conference in 
Geneva, the Italian delegation encouraged (along with Egypt, South 
Africa and Turkey) the inclusion of hashish, marijuana and their 
derivatives in the list of substances restricted to scientific study, 
together with opium, morphine and cocaine: “Cannabis was eventually 
regulated under the 1925 International Opium Convention at the 
behest of Egypt, and previous encouragement from South Africa, Italy, 
and others.” ™® But the main impetus came from Egypt, one of whose 
delegates flatly declared hashish the cause of insanity in his country: 
“Generally speaking, the proportion of cases of insanity caused by the 
use of hashish varies from 3 to 60 per cent of the total number of 
cases occurting in Egypt." 

Some countries were reluctant to tackle the subject. A delegate 
from India stated that “he had not been aware that the question of 
hashish would be raised.”'’” The Chief of the British Delegation also 


109 Per cura del Minstero dell'interno ... del Consiglio Superiore di Sanita (Gazzetta Ufficiale, 
1923, Art. 12, p. 1531). 

110 Collins, John. “A Brief History of Cannabis and the Drug Conventions,” 
American Journal of International Law, Volume 114, Cambridge University Press, 2020 
[doi.org/10.1017 /aju.2020.55, hereinafter DOJ], p. 281. 

11 Willoughby, W. W. Opium as an International Problem: The Geneva 
Conferences. Baltimore, MD: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925 AO, Chapter XIX 
Indian Hemp (Hashish), quoting O.D.C. 38, Memorandum on Hashish by Dr. El 
Guindy, p. 379. 

112 Willoughby, 1925, p. 379. 
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objected: “It was not intended, when this Conference was summoned, 
that hashish should be discussed ....”'' Both France and the 
Netherlands said they had no instructions to proceed on the issue. "* 
The Final Protocol of the International Opium Conference of 1912 
had only voted “to study the question of Indian hemp from the 
statistical and scientific point of view.”'” 

But Chapter III, Article 4 of the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference Final Act of 19 February 1925 included “(f) Galenical 
preparations (extract and tincture) of Indian hemp” among those 
substances restricted to doctors and scientists by Article 5: “The 
Contracting Parties shall enact effective laws or regulations to limit 
exclusively to medical and scientific purposes the manufacture, import, 
sale, distribution, export and use of the substances to which this 
Chapter applies.” "$ In 1936, after almost a century of therapeutic use, 
the first notices of a case of the so-called hashish habit comes from a 
Genovese chemist who used the drug recreationally.'"’ Yet the Italian 
sanctions continued being mostly symbolic: one guilty of the 
unauthorized sale of medicinal products still risked only from two to 


six months of jail. 


3 Willoughby, 1925, p. 381. 

4 Willoughby, 1925, pp. 381-382. 

5 Willoughby, 1925, Appendix I, p. 492 

6 Willoughby, 1925, Appendix V, pp. 536-537; see also treaties.un.org and 


worldlii.org. 


7 See Mascherpa, Pietro. Trattato di Farmacologia e Farmacognosia. Milano, IT: S. 1., 
944 [the second edition (1949) can be found at ncbi.nim.nih.gov, hereinafter NIH]. 
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Figure 285. “Robert Louis Stevenson (1893).” Photograph by Henry Walter Burnett 
(1862 — 1934). State Library of New South Wales, Sydney, Australia. 
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C. Testimonials on Cocaine 
In the astonishing space of only three days, the Scottish 


novelist and travel writer Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson (1850 — 


1894) rewrote one of his masterpieces, Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and 


Mr Hyde (1886), when he was bedridden, using morphine for his 
tuberculosis as well as medicinal cocaine to combat the weakness and 
dependency of the morphine: “To cope with his anxiety he tried 
opium (laudanum and morphine), prescribed by his doctor as a cough 


suppressant, but never went the way of so many of his artistic 


: : 118 
contemporaries to become an addict.” 


The tale, as is well known, narrates the experience of a 
physician with a new drug that converts him into a monster of 


immorality: 


I had long since prepared my tincture; I purchased at once, from a firm of wholesale 
chemists, a large quantity of a particular salt which I knew, from my experiments, to 
be the last ingredient required; and late one accursed night, I compounded the 
elements, watched them boil and smoke together in the glass, and when the ebullition 
had subsided, with a strong glow of courage, drank off the potion. ... I felt younger, 
lighter, happier in body; within I was conscious of a heady recklessness, a current of 
disordered sensual images running like a mill race in my fancy, a solution of the 
bonds of obligation, an unknown but not an innocent freedom of the soul. I know 
myself, at the first breath of this new life, to be more wicked, tenfold more wicked, 
sold a slave to my original evil; and the thought, in that moment, braced and 
delighted me like wine.!1° 


118 Callow, Philip. Louis: A Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. London: Constable, 
2001 AO, p. 54. 

119 Stevenson, Robert Louis. Strange Case of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde, Authorized 
Edition. NY: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886 AO, Henry Jekyll’s Full Statement of 
the Case, pp. 109-110. 
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Stevenson only refers to the story as being inspired by visions 


and dreams and tiny creatures known as brownies: 


And for the Little People, what shall I say but they are just my Brownies, God bless 
them! who do one-half my work for me while I am fast asleep, and in all human 
likelihood, do the rest for me as well, when I am wide awake and fondly suppose I do 


it for myself.!70 


But it has been argued that the cocaine not only contributed to 
his extraordinary production of 10,000 words a day but also to his 


hallucinations, when taken in very high doses.'” 


Such conjectures are 
plausible with regards to the injection of energy (because a sick person 
using morphine would not have worked day and night with such 
intensity), and less so with respect to an overdose causing 
hallucinations. Also possible is that Stevenson obtained part of the 
plot (the transformation of Jekyll into Hyde by the use of the drug) as 
a consequence of several stories that had appeared in the press about 
cases of delirious abuse of this substance or of others,'” like those 
written by German pharmacologist Louis Lewin (1850 — 1929) and 
chemist Richard August Carl Emil Erlenmeyer (1825 — 1909), or even 


journalistic vulgarizations of the same. 


120 Stevenson, Robert Louis. Across the Plains with other Memories and Essays. 
Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz, 1892 AO, Chapter 8. A Chapter on Dreams, p. 227. 

121 See for example, Schultz, Myron G. “The Strange Case of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 5 April 1971; Knight, Alanna, 
compiler. The Robert Louis Stevenson Treasury. London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 
1985 AO, p. 174. 

12 Grinspoon, Lester and James B. Bakalar. Cocaine: A Drug and Its Social 
Evolution. NY: Basic Books, Inc., 1976 AO, Chapter 2. Early History of Cocaine, 
p. 27. 
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Stevenson’s wife Fanny tells a different story as to the origins 
of the tale: 


My husband’s cries of horror caused me to rouse him, much to his indignation. “I 
was dreaming a fine bogey tale,” he said reproachfully, following with a rapid sketch 
of Jekyll and Hyde up to the transformation scene, where I had awakened him. 

At daybreak he was working with feverish activity on the new book. In 
three days the first draft, containing thirty thousand words, was finished, only to be 
entirely destroyed and immediately re-written from another point of view … In 
another three days the book ... was ready for the press. That an invalid in my 
husband’s condition of health should have been able to perform the manual labour 
alone, of putting sixty thousand words on paper in six days, seems almost 


incredible.123 


Figure 286. “Robert Louis Stevenson playing the flageolet (1889).” 


Sylvester, Charles H. Journeys through Bookland, Vol. I. 
Chicago, IL: Bellows-Reeve Company, 1922 AO, p. 26. 


123 Stevenson, Mrs. R. L. “Prefatory Note,” in Stevenson, Robert Louis. The Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde, Fables, Other Stories & Fragments. London; 
William Heinemann, 1924 AO, pp. xvii-xviii. 
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Figure 287. “Arthur Conan Doyle (1914).” Photograph by Arnold Genthe (1869 — 
1942). Ochs, Adolph, Publisher. The New York Times Current History of the 
European War, Vol. I, No. 1, 1914 AO, after page 64. 
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A clear and detailed description of the use and effects of 
cocaine shows up in the stories of novelist and physician Arthur 
Conan Doyle (1859 — 1930), generously used chronically and 
intravenously by his detective Sherlock Holmes. Probably the text 
most illustrative of this appears in the beginning of the story, The Sign 
of the Four (1888). As in the other adventures of Holmes, the narrator 


is Doctor Watson: 


Sherlock Holmes took his bottle from the corner of the mantel-piece and his 
hypodermic syringe from its neat morocco case. With his long, white, nervous 
fingers he adjusted the delicate needle, and rolled back his left shirt-cuff. For some 
little time his eyes rested thoughtfully upon the sinewy forearm and wrist all dotted 
and scarred with innumerable puncture-marks. Finally he thrust the sharp point 
home, pressed down the tiny piston, and sank back into the velvet-lined arm-chair 
with a long sigh of satisfaction. 

Three times a day for many months I had witnessed this performance, but 
custom had not reconciled my mind to it. ... Again and again I had registered a vow 
that I should deliver my soul upon the subject, but there was that in the cool, 
nonchalant air of my companion which made him the last man with whom one 
would care to take anything approaching to a liberty. His great powers, his masterly 
manner, and the experience which I had had of his many extraordinary qualities, all 
made me diffident and backward in crossing him. 

Yet upon that afternoon, whether it was the Beaune which I had taken with 
my lunch, or the additional exasperation produced by the extreme deliberation of his 
manner, I suddenly felt that I could hold out no longer. 

“Which is it to-day?” I asked, — “morphine or cocaine?” 

He raised his eyes languidly from the old black-letter volume which he had 
opened. “It is cocaine,” he said, — “a seven-per-cent. solution. Would you care to try 
itr” 

“No, indeed,” I answered, brusquely. “My constitution has not got over the 
Afghan campaign yet. I cannot afford to throw any extra strain upon it.” 

He smiled at my vehemence. “Perhaps you are right, Watson,” he said. “I 


suppose that its influence is physically a bad one. I find it, however, so 
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transcendently stimulating and clarifying to the mind that its secondary action is a 
matter of small moment.” 

“But consider!” I said, earnestly. “Count the cost! Your brain may, as you 
say, be roused and excited, but it is a pathological and morbid process, which 
involves increased tissue-change and may at last leave a permanent weakness. You 
know, too, what a black reaction comes upon you. Surely the game is hardly worth 
the candle. Why should you, for a mere passing pleasure, risk the loss of those great 
powers with which you have been endowed? Remember that I speak not only as one 
comrade to another, but as a medical man to one for whose constitution he is to 
some extent answerable.” 

He did not seem offended. On the contrary, he put his finger-tips together 
and leaned his elbows on the arms of his chair, like one who has a relish for 
conversation. 

“My mind,” he said, “rebels at stagnation. Give me problems, give me 
work, give me the most abstruse cryptogram or the most intricate analysis, and I am 
in my proper atmosphere. I can dispense then with artificial stimulants. But I abhor 
the dull routine of existence. I crave for mental exaltation. That is why I have 
chosen my own particular profession, — or rather created it ....” 

“May I ask whether you have any professional inquiry on foot at 
present?” 

“None. Hence the cocaine. I cannot live without brain-work. What else is 
there to live for? Stand at the window here. Was ever such a dreary, dismal, 
unprofitable world? See how the yellow fog swirls down the street and drifts across 
the dun-colored houses. What could be more hopelessly prosaic and material? What 
is the use of having powers, doctor, when one has no field upon which to exert 


them? Crime is commonplace, existence is commonplace, and no qualities save 


those which are commonplace have any function upon earth.”124 


14 Doyle, A. Conan. “The Sign of the Four; or, The Problem of the Sholtos,” 
Lippincotts Monthly Magazine, February 1890 AO, Chapter I. The Science of 
Deduction, pp. 147, 148, 152; Beaune is the wine capital of Burgundy, Côte d’Or, 
France. 
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Above, Figure 288. “Sherlock Holmes appears taking off his mask.” Below, Figure 
289. “The clothes and personal objects of the detective, including his syringe with 


which he injected himself routinely with a seven percent solution of cocaine.” 
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The theme does not reappear until the last lines of the novel, 
where Conan Doyle reinstalls his Aristotle of criminology in the same 
condition as when he began, bored with the vulgarity of the world. 
Watson continues talking, of course: 


“The division seems rather unfair,” I remarked. “You have done all the 
work in this business. I get a wife out of it, Jones gets the credit, pray what remains 
for your” 

“For me,” said Sherlock Holmes, “there still remains the cocaine-bottle.” 


And he stretched his long white hand up for it.!*5 


Figure 290. “Spencer Tracy in Victor Fleming’s ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ (1941).” 


125 Doyle, 1890, Chapter XH. The Strange Story of Jonathan Small, p. 223. 
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At the beginning of the twentieth century, cocaine is the muse 
of some German expressionists, the Dada movement and is the 
favorite drug of the Austrian poet and pharmacist Georg Trakl (1887 — 
1914), author of elegiac expressionist compositions like his last poem, 
Grodek: 


In the evening, the autumn woods ring 

With deadly weapons, the sun rolls somberly 

Over the golden plains and blue lakes, 

And night embraces 

The dying warriors, the wild lament 

Of their broken mouths. 

Red clouds, spilled blood, gather silently over the meadow, 


Where an angry God lives, a cold moon; 


Figure 291. “Georg Trakl” Unknown author. “Georg Trakl über den Krieg,” 
Der Spiegel, 28 Januar 2014, [DCTP. TV, hereinafter DCTP]. 
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All roads end in black decay. 

Under the golden branches of night and stars, 

A sister’s shadow staggers through the silent grove 

To greet the ghosts of heroes, the bloodied heads, 

And the dark flutes of autumn keep playing softly in the reeds. 
O prouder grief! You, brass altars, 

Today the hot flame of the spirit is fed by a more violent pain — 


The grandsons still unborn.!26 
At the battle of Grodek-Rawa Ruska (8-11 September 1914), 


the poet was responsible for ninety critically wounded soldiers, housed in a barn 
without an attending physician or adequate drugs to relieve their pain. … Later, 
Trakl ... fled to shoot himself, but was captured and disarmed. ... [I]n Cracow ... he 
was placed under psychiatric observation. ... By early October he was writing again, 
but on the third of November he died from a self-administered overdose of 


cocaine, !27 


However, perhaps the most interesting work dedicated to the 
drug is a Russian novel written around 1919 by a mysterious author, 
possibly Mark Lazarevich Levi (M. Ageyev, 1898 — 1973), who narrates 
with absolute nihilism the environments of cocaine addicts in Moscow, 
and more concretely the trajectory of a subject described in admirable 
depth, prototype of the desperate addict. A good part of the book is 
dedicated to the relationship of this man with what could be called 


Russian guilt, so well analyzed by previous novelists, and irresistible in 


126 Trakl, Georg. Autumn Sonata: Selected Poems of Georg Trakl, Revised Second 
Edition, English versions by Daniel Simko. Wakefield, RI: Asphodel Press, 1998 
AO, Grodek, Second Version, p. 145; Am Abend tönen die herbstlichen Walder … Die 
ungebornen Enkel (Grodek, 2. Fassung, p. 144). 

127 Forché, Carolyn. “Introduction: The Prophetic Poetry of Georg Trakl,” in Trakl, 
1998, pp. 12-13. 
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the same measure. It is worth taking a look at, however, as the final 
lines of the book demonstrate in its description of the death of 


Maslennikov: 


Here end the notes of Vadim Maslennikov or, rather, here they break off. 
Maslennikov was brought, delirious, to our hospital during the terrible frosts of 
January 1919. Once he had regained consciousness and we could make a preliminary 
examination, we learned from the patient that he was a cocaine addict, that he had 
tried many times to break the habit, and that by dint of great effort he had succeeded 
in doing so for a month or two at a time. In the end, however, he always returned to 
it. According to his own confession, [the] addiction had grown more painful of late, 
tending to irritate the psychic apparatus rather than exhilarate it. To be more explicit, 
if during the early stages of addiction cocaine promoted precision and acuity of 
consciousness, it now elicited incoherence, which, when coupled with a 
concommitant sense of anxiety, tended to produce hallucinations. 

When the head physician asked him why he kept returning to the drug when 
he knew in advance that, no matter what the dosage, it would subject him to psychic 
torture, Maslennikov compared his state to Gogol’s. Like Gogol, he said in a 
trembling voice, like Gogol, who, while working on the second part of Dead Souls, 
knew that the creative forces of his earlier years had dried up, that every attempt to 
revive them moved him further from them, yet returned day after day to the tortures 
of creation (for without the euphoria, the combustion of creation, life had no 
meaning for him) — like Gogol, he, Maslennikov, continued to succumb to his 


obsession even though it promised him nothing but despair [italics original].!7 


In contrast with the stories about the self-experiences of the 
literati, this character (like so many alcoholics) simply takes the drug in 
order to die. Better said, he was already dead when he began to take it, 
taking fabulous doses from the beginning. This kind of individual, 


who commits suicide (supposedly with cocaine) when admitted into a 


128 Ageyev, M. Novel with Cocaine, tr. Michael Henry Heim. London: Picador, 
1985 AO, Epilogue, p. 172; Ha seam Konuatomea ... e nem ne moncem (AVTEEB, M. Poman 
C Koxaunom. Paris: Booking International, 1995 AO, Mpicnm, pp. 176-177). 
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socialist psychiatric hospital is what we will see growing in the 
twentieth century disproportionately. Other ways of using drugs do 
not call attention in any remotely comparable way, perhaps because the 
new attitude (which is coming into vogue) serves all those who 
resemble Maslennikov in different times and places, and reclaims a 
psychiatry, socialist or otherwise, in which professionals can continue 
to attempt to redeem he who has already condemned himself. Using 
products from the black market, the character Maslennikov is not a 
poor vagabond drunk but a victim of drugs and social neglect. Like an 
alcoholic, he will not be given the free but meager gifts of public 
beneficience, but the alternative of incarceration and rehabilitation. As 
we now know so well, he will elect in general to collaborate in the 
black market, only declaring himself the victim of an external 
substance when he falls into the hands of the law. 

Before examining the crusade against some drugs, which will 
inform us exactly how many Maslennikovs are waiting to be cured and 
what metamorphosis they will undergo to convert a private misery into 
a public sickness, a brief review of the opinions of some writers serves 
at least to verify what was anticipated in the previous chapter, when 
mentioning the general features of the period: that these authors were 
not propagandists for panaceas but the first to ponder the 
consequences of their drug use. Later, when it becomes obvious these 
substances are simply drugs in the Greek sense, the nascent 
pharmaceutical cartel will look for a solution in monopoly. United 
with the efforts of others to return to customs in accord with their 
Christian faith, this coalition of drug manufacturers and evangelical 


prohibitionists will set in motion a fast approaching future. 
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Figure 292. “André Malraux (1974).” Photograph by 
Roger Pic (1920 — 2001) BNF. 
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